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Serving the 


Textite INpusTRIES . 
As the YEARS Roll By 


“Smoother 
detbeun @aucrticm 


20 years 
without 
\ [| a drink 


“Outeeers—— 
the Best 
Bronze Metal’’ 


“ARGUTO Bushings 
have Outlasted 7 Bronze 
Bushings in the same place 

. very severe Service.” 


unsolicited testimonial 
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WE DONT TELL EM 
.... WE SELL ‘EM 


Number 4. 


WE COLOR OUR YARNS WITH DYES...NOT LIES 


O color fish yarns with lies seems to be “auth- If you are not sure what yarn is best for your 
or's license”, but there is no such precedent purpose, let us give you the benefit of our con- 
for coloring cotton yarns. The only color we use tact with a great variety of cotton yarn users. 
in the sale of Franklin Process yarns comes Prices, samples and delivery on request. 


from first class dyestuffs. Nothing is intention- 
FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


ally misrepresented from staple to identity of 
spinning. Furthermore we take every practi- 
cal precaution to see that nothing is uninten- 
tionally misrepresented. § Franklin Process 
yarn offerings include all popular counts and 
qualities — natural, bleached or dyed — in 
any standard put-up more commonly used. 


Yarn Merchants and Yarn Dyers. Also Manufacturers 
of Glazed Yarns and Machines for Dyeing and 
Bleaching Yarns in the Package Form, Cotton and 
Wool Raw Stock, Worsted Tops and Worsted Yarn 
on Jackspools, also Machines for Soaking Silk. 
Main Office and Plant at Providence, R. 1. Branch 
Plants at Philadelphia, Pa., Greenville, S. C., and 
Chattanooga, Tenn. New York Rep., 40 Worth Street 


FRANKLIN PROCESS 


COTTON YARNS AND CUSTOM YARN DYEING 


COTTON is publishe mthly by W. R. C. Smith Publishing Co., Dalton and Atlanta, Ga Subscription Rates, Unitea States and Possessions, $1.00 for one year; $2.00 
for ree rs 5 year; Foreign Countries, $2.00 per year Entered as second-class matter at the postoffice, Dalton, Ga., under the Act of March 3, 1879 
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Transportation Without 


a 


Self - Starter 
is like 


AM VEVa ofe) coy Sly Coy ateyel 
That 


Does Not Find the Broken End 
Ta ET cece Qoltt ane Bleel= 


With Draper Sliding Bar Warp Stop Motions the first glance tells the 
Weaver whether the stop is from a Broken End or Something Else. With 
other stop motions she Has to Find Out—and THAT TAKES TIME. 


Draper Sliding Bar Warp Stop Motions Point Out the Broken End. With 
other stop motions the Weaver Must Hunt for it—and THAT TAKES TIME. - 


It Takes 2 to 3 Times as Long per Broken End with other Stop Motions. 


Draper Sliding Bar Warp Stop Motions save your Weaver's time, enable 
her to give you More Cloth with Less Effort or Run More Looms without 


increased Labor. 


Unnecessary Labor Wastes Time. To Waste Your 


Weaver’s Time is to Waste Your Money. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Hopedale Massachusetts 
Southern Offices Atlanta Ga and Spartanburg S C 
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“Let's bring down 
those lubrication 


7 
costs Texaco engineers, working 


“hand in hand” with mill operators, have been 
able to effect notable savings in lubrication, 
power and maintenance costs. It is a specialized 
service that every mill owner will appreciate. 
Texaco men are trained engineers who know | 
lubricants and who have had years of practical 


experience in the operation of textile machinery. 


They have brought the selection and use of 
lubricants up to the status of an exact science 
for lowered power consumption, improved 
machine operation, lower lubrication costs and 
increased production. In this work Texaco engi- 


neers are especially well fitted to help. 


We believe Texaco engineers can cooperate 
with you to effect the same economies. Call on 
a Texaco man to go over these questions of lu- 
brication savings with you. We know you will 


find his services decidedly helpful. 


TE Aco 


@ Texaco Lubricants for the textile indus- 
try include Texaco Spindle Oils in a com- 
plete range of viscosities, Texaco Greases, 
specialized Texaco_Lubricants for spinning 
frames and looms, for dye-house machinery, 


and a full line of Texaco Lubricants for 
LU BRICANTS electric motors, air compressors and power 
Ww: be oun marr plant equipment of every type. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, 135 E. 42nd ST., N. ¥Y. C. * There is a Texaco Lubricant for every purpose 
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It will be worth a visit to the Knitting Arts 
Exhibition to see this one machine alone 


THE TUBE-TEX 


for tubular knit goods 


The TUBE-TEX extracts, processes, dries, finishes, conditions and mea- 
sures tubular knit goods in flat form, all in one continuous operation, 
with two operators. Running speed 25 to 36 yards per minute. A third 
operator is required for sewing. 


The TUBE-TEX lowers costs, saves power and space, eliminates much 
waste and shows a substantial increase in production per man per hour. 
An average 100-yard roll passes from soaking wet to finished state in 
from 3 to 5 minutes. 


Gives absolute control of moisture regain 


Literature on the TUBE-TEX is available from us direct, or you 
can obtain full information at the Knitting Arts Exhibition. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., Established 1820 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PLANTS at PHILADELPHIA and BETHAYRES, PA. 
New England Office: Southern Office: In Canada: 
TURKS HEAD BUILDING JOHNSTON BUILDING W. J. WESTAWAY CO. 


Providence, R. I. Charlotte, N. C. Hamilton, Ontario 


All patents issued and pending 
on the TUBE-TEX in U.S. A. and 
foreign countries controlled by 
the Tubular Textile Machine: 
Corporation, 27 West 20t 
Street, New York City. 


The extracting and process- 
ing unit of the TUBE-TEX. 
Available as a separate unit 
or as part of the TUBE-TEX 
combination shown atbottom 
of page. The fabric leaving 
this unit is flat, uniformly 
squeezed and ready for dry- 
ing and finishing either on 
your present equipment or 
in a TUBE-TE ( range. 
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tmemet 1 Serving The Textile Industry 


LUCAS 


ee for 68 Years! 


—the “last word” in an effi- ’ - r : 
Our business is founded on qual- Our Bobbins are made of the 


cient underclearer roll. Light 


> ager ng sient “ ity and satisfaction to our custom- best material we can buy. We use 
= aisiiaaaauaaian ac dae ers. It has grown with the industry Vermont Maple, North Carolina 
avoids double ends and and today we are still serving the Dogwood, Fibre from the best 
Te eee dee, oe eee mills that ae See custom- mills in Delaware and other prod- 
fectly clean and will not let ers in 1866. We always endeavor ucts of the highest character. 

ioe eek ae” Giiaiies “Si to see how well and not how cheap 

smooth part of roll. Cleans we can build our products, and no May we have the opportunity of 
50% easier. Always runs sale is complete until the customer serving you? Catalogs will gladly 


absolutely true on frames. a = : 
Will last the life of the steel is satisfied. be sent on request. 


gudgeon pins without recov- 

ering. Scores of mills state 

they are worth three times 

the price of the ordinary Th C 
rolls. Send us one of your e ba 0. 
rolls and we will duplicate 

it for trial so you can find NORTH WINDHAM,, CONN. 


out for yourself why the ° 
LUCAS is known as the ; 
4 Southern Representative, 


perfect underclearer roll. 
Edward F. Cook, Cook-Taylor Co. 
1906 Brevard St., Charlotte, N. C. 


We Manufacture: 


BOBBINS. Iron, Fibre, Dog- Risers. 5 B Bobbins 
wood Heads, Maple Winders. Music Wire in coil and cut to for Atwood Spinners 
Enamel Bobbins. order. ae Maple barrel; dogwood and 
Flyers of every description. Wire Work of all descriptions. fibre bottoms, slotted and 
ons Sapte eeemee. Brg Dogwood Sane” coe ag: ith’ Rios 
; 0 : heads =put on with drive 
Spindles, Winder, Doubler and Blocks, Creel Buttons, and screws. 
Matcher. Mill Nuts. 
Tubes, and Quills, for Ribbon gcrew Machine Work. 
. re Punchings of all kinds. 
pooler, and Thread Winder Enamel Guides. 


Guides. 
Fibre Washers and Mill Nuts. pane —s rae anny 
Cork Strips. ae 
Perrules. - Spinner Pulleys covered with 
Flyer Supports. cork. 
Swifts, and Swift Sticks. Sliders for Dressers. 


Stainless Steel Head 
Steaming Shaft Bobbins 


Far superior to all metal 
Bobbins as with Rock 
Maple barrels they do not 
hold the heat in steaming. 
Three brass rivets and with 
and without steaming holes 
and with any type gudgeon 
desired. 
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“It is very hard to get around 
the statement that all mills pay 
for modern equipment whether 
they purchase it or not.” 


(Editorial ) 


-WHITIN MACHINE WORKS N WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 
EL RRR NER EAA NLR RNR OREM OY RT 





THE UPPER VIAL contains refined linseed 
oil commonly used in white oil paints. This 
yellow color disappears when the oil is mixed 
with white pigments. But it is still there . . 
sooner or later to appear upon your ceilings and 
walls! 


THE SAME OIL treated by the “Rice Proc- 
ess’’ appears as shown in the lower vial. The 
Rice Process not only removes ‘“‘yellow,’’ but 
also gives Interior Barreled Sunlight its re- 
markable hiding power and ease of flow. 


COTTON 


LL white paints are nice and 
white when they’ve first been 
painted on your plant ceilings and 
walls. But how long will they stay 
that way? How long before they 
become dingy . . . turn yellow? 
That’s the question! 


The answer will either cost or 
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Interior view, Packard Mills, Inc., Webster, Mass. 


save you money. If the paint turns 
yellow—reflected light is dimin- 
ished, plant efficiency suffers, pro- 
duction costs go up. And your only 
remedy will be an expensive re- 
paint job. 

Make sure the paint you buy will 
remain bright and white, year after 
year. Specify Interior Barreled Sun- 
light. It’s made by the noted “Rice 
Process’”’ which banishes yellow at its 
linseed oil source. 

White paint made with Rice Proc- 
essed linseed oil stands little chance 
of becoming yellow upon your ceilings 
and walls. There’s no yellow to come 
out! See explanation lower at left. 

You may be certain that Interior 
Barreled Sunlight, the Rice Process 
White, will remain white longer than 
any other oil-gloss paint or enamel, 
domestic or foreign. The statement 
below is your surety of this. 


Make substantial savings by paint- 
ing up with Interior Barreled Sunlight 
now! 


YOUR SURETY... 


We maintain that Interior Barreled Sunlight, 
the Rice Process” White, will remain white 
longer than any oil-gloss paint or enamel, 
domestic or foreign, applied under the same 
normal service conditions and according to 
our specifications. If it does not do so, we 
will give, free, enough Barreled Sunlight to 
repaint the job. 
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OW to protect mill village in- 
vestments by keeping outside 
painted surfaces up to par... and do 
it at low cost? Many textile manage- 
ments have found in Outside Barreled 
Sunlight the solution to this constant 
problem. 

Painted with this whitest of outside 
whites, or in its variety of practical col- 
ors, mill village homes are compietely 
protected against weathering... re- 
main trim and neat, year after year. 

First costs of painting with Outside 
Barreled Sunlight are low, despite the 
fact that this paint costs more per 
gallon than most outside paints. 


Time and labor are saved through 
its remarkable ‘‘ease of flow’? which 
makes possible quick, easy application. 
Because it spreads further, less paint 
is needed to cover a given surface. 


Then, too, the extreme durability of 
Outside Barreled Sunlight greatly 
lengthens the time between repaintings. 
A surface painted with Outside Bar- 
reled Sunlight wears away. slowly and 
evenly. When repainting time finally 
comes around—it is ready for its new 
coat. There’s less money to spend for 
scraping and sandpapering. Fewer 
coats needed to cover the surface well. 

Complete information on both Interior 
and Outside Barreled Sunlight is yours for 
the asking. Write for it to U. S. Gutta 
Percha Paint Company, 8-D Dudley St., 
Providence, R. I. Branches or distributors 
in all principal cities. (For Pacific Coast, 
W. P. Fuller & Co.) 


GQittide Barreled Su ight 


Reg. U. S, Pat. Off. 
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Section of mill village of Merrimack Mfg. Co., Huntsville, Ala. 
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Because FOXBORO has| 


of Slasher Contrdl.....i is 


I 


Automatic 
Temperature 
control ... in the 
sizing cooking 
kettle 


Automatic 


Control of Level porn 
in the A 


control of 
Size Box 
Temperature Automatic 


in the control of 
Size Box large and small 
drying 
cylinders 


NOT AN APPLICATION OF ONE OR TWO INSTRUMENTS 
.. but... A Completely Engineered System 


COMPLETE TEXTILE INSTRUMENTATION.. 
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s| perfecteda system 





S| saving money for many mills 


We take it for granted that the experienced Textile 
Mill Executive knows and appreciates the value of 
correct temperature regulation in slashing and its 
effect on warp breakage in weaving. 


Not only specific tests, but actual day by day practice 
in big mills have demonstrated that such control 
reduces warp breakage up to 35%, as well as increas- 
ing production and reducing the consumption of 
both starch and steam. 


The important thing to remember is, that for best 
results, such control must be complete ... from the 
beginning to the end of the cycle. 


The experience of many successful mills has been 
that the FOXBORO SYSTEM has been so notably 
successful because it is one system that is engineered 
to provide perfect automatic control of the four es- 
sential steps in the slasher cycle. 


The Size is automatically cooked at the correct tem- 
perature for the proper time and when finished, the 
steam is shut off and a signal light turned on. 


The Level of the size in the size box is automatically 


The evidence 
is yours... 
if you want it... 


The records on the right show the ex- 
act temperature control of both small 
and large slashing drums when the 
Foxboro System is used. This is just 
part of the evidence. Actual results 
have shown 29% saving in cost of size 
ingredients, 12-15% saving in steam, 
15-20% increase in slasher’ speed, 
25-35% decrease in loom stoppage due 
to warp breakage. 


OXB 


REG S. LT 









OR 


THE COMPASS OF INDUSTRY 


held at constant level. A variation in size level means 
light and heavily sized yarn on the same beam. 


The Temperature in the size box is held at a prede- 
termined point resulting in uniform consistency with no 
waste of steam or starch. 


The Large Cylindcr is kept at a temperature low 
enough to dry the wet sized yarn evenly throughout... 
the small cylinder remains at a higher temperature, 
thereby drying the yarn thoroughly on the outside, with 
the proper amount of moisture left in the center. 


In brief, the Foxboro System of Slasher Control, as 
installed by Foxboro Engineers, is a complete system, 
each step properly balanced and related to increase 
your production, reduce your costs, give you better 
results. It is the choice of mill men who cannot 
afford to take chances and who are already familiar 
with the reputation of Foxboro Instruments in the 
many other departments of textile mill processing. 


If you are interested in specific results based on 
knowledge and experience why not have a Foxboro 





Engineer call and without any obligation on your 
part) discuss Foxboro Slasher Control? 


ee aake 


TAAALNTEAD pant tual 





@ TEXTILE 
INSTRUMENTS 


In addition to Slasher Control 
Foxboro has a complete line of Re- 
cording and Controlling Instruments 
and has applied them with success 
to practically every textile mill op- 
eration. Send your problem to us, 
Temperature Controllers 
Recording Thermometers 
Humidity Recorder and 
Controllers 
Steam Flow Meters 
Pressure Gauges 
Time Temperature Controllers 
Tachometers 
Power Plant Instruments 





THE FOXBORO COMPANY. 


FOXBORO, MASS., U.S. A. 
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hey 
can “take it” 


Built with the primary purpose of outlasting ordinary parts, 
HENDERSON Textile Repair Parts can ''take it''—standing 
up under the hardest knocks and most severe service. 


Long experience with textile equipment and knowledge of 
the weakest points in present day machinery, together with 
high quality material, skilled workmen and precision patterns 
—all combine to make HENDERSON Textile Repair Parts 
the most accurate fitting, dependable, economical repair 
parts for textile equipment. 


Low overhead and close location to Southern mills enable 
us to render quick service and make substantial savings. 


Let us quote prices on any textile part for any make of 
machine. 


HENDERSON FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS 
HAMPTON, GEORGIA 


HENDERSON | 


F 
: 


} 


TEXTILE 
REPAIR PARTS | 


ORES ee I eM tee | 
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LEFT END VIEW 
AUTOMATIC COTTON SHEAR 


FREE 
TRIAL 


AUTOMATIC COTTON SHEAR 


A SELF RUNNING MACHINE THAT SAVES MANY GIRL TRIMMERS 


CLEANER CLOTH AT LESS COST 


WE MAKE THE WHOLE CLOTH RANGE WITH SEWING MACHINE. 
CLOTH FEEDING SCRAY, SIX TO TWELVE ROLL CLEANING UNIT, AUTOMATIC 
SHEAR, AUTOMATIC GUIDERS AND CALENDER ROLL MACHINE COMPLETE 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 
P. B. RAIFORD Jr. xonticanouna 


PARKS & WOOLSON MACHINE CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT 
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Aldrich Synchronized 
Single Process Picking 


The only Single Process Picking System which does 
not overload the evener. 


Where all other systems add load to the evener, the 
Aldrich System takes load off. 


This makes evener laps with fewer losses. 


The Aldrich System of. Synchronized Single Process Picking 
has repeatedly proved itself on comparative tests to be 
the best, and more pickers have been changed to it than 
to any other system. 


Made and Installed by 
Greenwood, Work 5 sou Carolina 
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at Low Cost * 


6 Stabilized Azoic dyestuffs in 
paste form for printing cotton 
and rayon materials. Economical 
for large patterns in full shades 
possessing very good fastness 
properties. May be printed along 
with vat colors. Send for samples 
and more data today. 

And bear in mind that when- 
ever you have a dyestuff problem 
our complete technical service is 


alwaysavailableforconsultation. 


REG. U.S. PAT.OFF- 


E.1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
INCORPORATED 


Organic Chemicals Department 


Dyestuffs Division, Wilmington, Delaware 


COTTON 
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Aldrich Synchronized 
Single Process Picking 


The only Single Process Picking System which does 
not overload the evener. 


Where all other systems add load to the evener, the 
Aldrich System takes load off. 


This makes evener laps with fewer losses. 


The Aldrich System of. Synchronized Single Process Picking 
has repeatedly proved itself on comparative tests to be 
the best, and more pickers have been changed to it than 
to any other system. 


Made and Installed by 
Greenwood, Work 5S south Carolina 
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at Low Cost * 


* Stabilized Azoic dyestuffs in 
paste form for printing cotton 
and rayon materials. Economical 
for large patterns in full shades 
possessing very good fastness 
properties. May be printed along 
with vat colors. Send for samples 
and more data today. 

And bear in mind that when- 
ever you have a dyestuff problem 


our complete technical service is 


alwaysavailable forconsultation. 





E.1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
INCORPORATED 


Organic Chemicals Department 


Dyestuffs Division, Wilmington, Delaware 
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Pick any TUFFER point from 
1 to 1,000,000 
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When you have placed a pencil on one 
wire point of Tuffer Card Clothing on a 
cylinder, you have indicated a million and 
a half points exactly alike. In that uni- 
formity lies the secret of efficient unvary- 
ing carding. Our most precision-like ma- 
chines that produce Tuffer card clothing 
are responsible for millions of these wire 
points all alike. 


Then we draw it ona cylinder and grind 
it until every point is true and every wire 
equally sharp, which again leaves them all 
alike. Every Tuffer Fillet receives this 


Tuffer Products 


Card Clothing 
Napper Clothing 
Cylinder Fillets 
Doffer Fillets 
Stripper Fillets 
Hand Stripper 


Cards REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


> id aL 
One a A a OO & 


TRADE MARK 


ae 


grinding so that you can cloth your cylin- 
der and start operation without any im- 
mediate regrinding. Still we're not satis- 
fied, so we test, measure and examine 


every foot of fillet minutely. 


Naturally only wire of the finest temper 
can pass tests of this kind. It has to be 
set exactly in a patented Tuffer Founda- 
tion so that it remains limber yet sharp. 
That's why card rooms of mills that make 
the most exacting demands are equipped 
with Tuffer products. 


Tuffer Products 
Burnisher Fillets 
Emery Fillets 
Wire Heddles 
Top Flats Recov- 


ered and Extra 
Sets Loaned. 


HOWARD BROS. MANUFACTURING CO. 


HOME OFFICE & FACTORY—WORCESTER, MASS. 


SOUTHERN PLANT 
244 Forsyth Street 
Atlanta, Ga. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dallas, Texas, 
and Washington, D. C. 
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Scientifie construction of Dayton Cog-Belts 
makes possible the amazing performance 
of Dayton Cog-Belt Drives 


Long life and low maintenance cost—these 
are outstanding features of Dayton Cog-Belt 
Drives. And the reason is that Dayton Cog- 
Belts are “built to bend.” Their exclusive 
cogged section and laminated construction 
give them a flexibility never before attained 
in a V-type belt. 

And along with that, their patented rein- 
forcement gives unequalled cross-wise 
rigidity. Thus, regardless of pulley diameters, 
there’s no distortion, buckling or rippling, 
no “squashing” in the pulley groove—the 
only V-Belt that combines maximum flexi- 
bility with cross-wise rigidity. Furthermore, 
the sides are die-cut—not 
molded. This means greater 


gripping power at any speed— 


Also manufacturers of Dayton Fan Belts . 





no slipping or sliding—less loss of power, 
less tension needed, less wear on bearings. 

And along with their greater efficiency, 
Dayton Cog-Belts cost less to use. Adjust- 
ments are seldom necessary, for the “stretch” 
is removed in the process of manufacture. 
And their longer life means lower replace- 
ment costs—often less thar half that of 
ordinary belts. 

But there are many more reasons why 
Dayton Cog-Belt Drives give greater service 
for less money. May wesend you all the facts? 

e 6 = 
THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Factory Distributors in Principal 
Cities and all Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Co. Sales Offices 


Red Tube Radiator Hose 
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-BELT DRIVES 


and the famous Dayton Thorobred 


Outstanding 
of Dayton Cog-Belt 
Drives 
1. Save floor space. 


2. Built-to-bend—nodistortion— 
no internal heating. 


3. yon arongings 5 oJ power—no 


4. cured venniehd—~Lnebe ad 
jastments necessary. 

5. N> dressing or lubrication. 

6. — required—easy on 


ings. 
Z~ Longer life—belt — 
costs often cut in h 
8. Quiet—Clean—Rugged. 


Complete drives—pulleys and belts 
ih cane F et te 100 H. P. 


DAY-STEEL PULLEYS 





Investigate the exceptionally low cost of 
Dayton Cog-Belts with Day-Steel Pulleys 
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fres and Tubes 
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DESIGNED WITH NO INELASTIC STRETCH 


CONDOR V-BELTS 


(LICENSED UNDER PAT. NO. 1,662,511) 


Have 29.4% to 358.2% Longer Life 


= sore 


HAVE 8-POINT BALANCED CONSTRUCTION 


No inelastic stretch 

. Wide margin of strength 

. Uniform flexibility 

Freedom from structural failures 
Smooth running until discarded 
. Maximum traction 

. Slow side wear 

. Stiff lateral rigidity 


ONAUAWH = 


These eight features, based on ex- 
tensive performance tests, are cor- 
rectly embodied in every Condor 
V-belt. For heavy duty power drives 
use sizes D or E, both of super- 
strong Plycord construction. On high 
speed drives the highly flexible 
Whipcord type, sizes A, B or C will 
give unusual satisfaction. A trial of 
Condor V-belts will convince you. 


Whipcord Plycord 


Unusual flexibility, necessary This is an exceedingly strong 
in high speed drives, is ideally heavy-duty construction. 
provided in this V-belt.Extreme Stretch does not exceed 1.6% 
lack of stretch and remarkable to |.9% of length of belt. 
strength particularly fit it for Smooth running is assured at 
grueling high speed service. ail times. 


GC 


V-Belt Fire Hose 

Flat Belt Steam Hose 

Air Hose Mill Sundries 

Cone Belt Suction Hose 

Acid Hose Oilless Bearings 

Water Hose Rubber Lined Tanks 
Rubber Covered Rolls 

Industrial Brake Blocks and Lining 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION 


OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 
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MARKET CONDITIONS 
DEMAND FLEXIBILITY 


Sargent’s Ball and Card Winders are so con- 
structed and designed that with few adjust- 
ments these machines are rendered capable 
of winding various types of material into 
many different packages. 


The machines pictured will wind in ball or 
card form tinsel, wrapping twine, cotton or 
woolen yarns, knitting silk, thread, wicking, 
hemp, jute, paper twine and ribbon. 





In these times of changing markets, the 
manufacturer must be prepared to readjust 
his machinery to meet the varying demands. 
Sargent’s Ballers and Card Winders give the 
mill owner a distinct advantage,—a few 
minor changes and he is well fitted for an 
entirely different market. 





BALL WINDER 


The flexibility of this equipment is a feature 
every prospective buyer should consider. 


Also 
Manufacturers 
of 


Automatic 


Cloth Dryers 
Cotton Stock 
Dryers 
Continuous 
Automatic 
Extractors 
Cotton Rinsers 
Dusting 
Machines 
Opening Pickers 
Skein Dryers 
Wet Pickers 
Yarn 
Conditioning 
Machines 


C.G.SARGENT’S SONS CORPORATION 


Southern Agents Founded 1852 Phila. Agent 


Fred H, White, Chariot C- — GRANITEVILLE MASSACHUSETTS _(f.5 ¥82", 


Fred T. Brooks, Atlanta, Ga. 





CARD WINDER ~ -,/ 


SARGENT IS THE PIONEER AMERIQGAN Belew OF ORYERS 








NATURE 


eave us an Idea 






. that increased the 


Ss pulling power iaeesenmrne 


pulley at any speed. Note how the 4-inch VIM 
TRED Leather Belt conforms to the pulley as 


of belting 25 to 40% — aa 


¥' NATURE—in its infinite wisdom—designed your fingers to 
. \ grip. That’s why they grip better than the smooth skin on 
the rest of your body. 















- \ Non-skid tires use the same fundamental principle—that’s 
. why they grip better than smooth tires. 
Now this “non-skid” principle has been applied to 
‘ 
\ VIM TRED LEATHER BELTING 
\ 
\ and actual tests prove that it GRIPS 25% to 40% better than 
smooth belting. 
‘ 
. 
\ Here's what this EXTRA GRIP means to you: Below—On dusty drives, as the VIM TRED Belt 
. P approaches the pulley the air is forced out the 
‘ 1. Less loss of power through belt slip. narrow grooves in tiny jets which prevent dust 






from depositing on the belt or pulley surface 





\ 2. More speed and more production from the driven machine. 
\ 3. Less wear and consequently longer life for both belt and 
\ pulleys. 
\ . Less expense for take-up, repair and replacement of belts. 


\ 5 VIM TRED can be operated under lower tension, which 
means less wear on belt and pulleys. 


VIM TRED Leather Belting is designed to give you more ef- 
ficient power transmission at lower cost. Put a VIM TRED 
Belt on any drive in your plant and let it prove to your satis- 
faction that it will banish your belt worries and reduce your 
belt costs. 


KE. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 


Chicago PHILADELPHIA Detroit 
And All Over the World 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 
240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me a FREE SAMPLE of VIM 
TRED Leather Belting and a copy of your in- 


Send this coupon for an ACTUAL SAMPLE teresting booklet. 
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. FREE and an interesting booklet which ‘ape 

\ osition levees 
shows how VIM TRED Leather Belting will Company eer 

‘ reduce your belt costs. we asia 
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“You say, Dr. Steelstrap, that you 
can cut down our Shipping Costs?” 


“I am sure | can work out a treatment that will effectively 
cure any painfully expensive weakness in your case.” 


CONTENTS: Curtain cloth 
inrolis. SAVED: 28 pounds 


, _ , t te in weight and 71 cents in 
Shippers are constantly calling me in, and together we path oe te ern 


diagnose and prescribe. The shipper himself can generally . @ over the box formerly used 
help to work out the most practical means of administer- ' ae are — 
ing the Steelstrap treatment after he has seen how com- 
pletely Acme equipment meets every need. He has the 
intimate knowledge of the case, | have the broad experi- 
ence. The result is an improved package, and consequently 


a more economical one. 


My STRAP-BOOK describes and illustrates many differ- es aes 


ent case histories. Shippers have found this information of textiles—and a neat job of 
ance ‘ ° packaging. The contents are 
great value. And, it is free to all who write for it. eli aomipeiened, pied 
in a fibre case, and reinforced 

with Acme Steelstrap. 





ACME STEEL COMPANY - GENERAL OFFICES: 2847 ARCHER AVE., CHICAGO 


Branches and Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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good money 
in shadows ¢ 





Note the uniform illumination and 
absence of glare made possible by Cooper 
Hewitt lighting in this plant. 
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COOPER 
HEWITT 


Industrial lIlumination Shadows cost the Textile Industry good money every year. 





In slower production schedules. In a needlessly large pro- 
portion of seconds. You can prove this by observing how 
the intensity of light varies from one part of the room to 
another in any section of a plant that depends upon day- 
light or artificial light. Some areas are so bright confusing 
reflections cause unnecessary eye-strain, slow down skilled operators. Other areas are in deep 
shadow, making droplights and flashlights a necessity. * Now glance at the installation of 
Cooper Hewitt mercury-vapor lamps shown here. There are virtually no 

shadows. Partly because Cooper Hewitt light is highly diffused and is of a 

quality that eliminates glare. © This modern, efficient lighting has a long 

record of achievement in reducing production costs throughout the textile le steal 


industry. It can do the same for you. A trial installation is yours for the asking 
and without any obligation to purchase 
the lamps. Simply write to: General GENERAL ELECTRIC 
Electric Vapor Lamp Company, 853 
VAPOR LAMP COM PANY 


Adams St., Hoboken, New Jersey. 


591 Copr. 1934 General Electric Vapor Lamp Co. 














SONOCO 


Branch Plants: 
Rockingham, N. C. 
Garwood, N. J. 
Brantford, Ont. 


April, 1934 


THEIR MOST IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTION 
TO THE KNITTING INDUSTRY 


Microscopic perfection in the new SONOCO 

Satin Finish Velvet Surface Cone has brought 
about the practical elimination of all press-offs 
in delivering fine count silk or rayon yarns from 
cone to machine. 


By the same token SONOCO Velvet Surface 
Cones are accomplishing similar results with 
cotton knitting yarns as well. 


The fraction of an ounce waste in each 
press-off, when multiplied by the thousands 
of cones used during a year's time, assumes 

important proportions. 


SONOCO will present a progressive ex- 
hibit, showing the superiority of their 
Velvet Surface Cones in delivering yarn 

to the Knitting Machine without waste, 
in their space 


AT THE 
KNITTING ARTS EXHIBITION 
APRIL 23-27 — PHILADELPHIA 
SPACE 129 


ON SONOCO 
VELVET-SURFACE CONES 


THE PERFECT PACKAGE 


oS | 
IRs > . 
: 


PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Main Plant and Eastern Sales 

General Offices: Office: 

Hartsville, S. C. North Avenue, 
Garwood, N. J. 
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TWO PICTURES 2 the 


No loom or loom operator ever turned out 
good work quickly while working in the 
dark. In a poorly lighted room, defects too 
often “get by” ... production slows up. 





The Tucapau Mills at Tucapau, S. C., recently 
painted this loom room with S-W Save-Lite. 
Notice the difference! Every ray of light 
softly diffused from windows and artificial 
lights. Working light increased 30% to 50%. 


In addition to creating better light for better 
sight, Save-Lite also increases property value. 
We have made a comprehensive study of the 
textile trade’s specialized requirements and 
our finishing engineers are able to recommend 
products that will give the best service over a 
longer period of time. 

Sherwin-Williams Save-Lite is easily applied 
with either brush or spray gun. In Eg-Shel, 
Gloss and Flat, it can be applied over a wide 
variety of surfaces to meet any light or paint- 
ing problem in mill or factory. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


STANDARD PRODUCTS for TEXTILE MILLS and VILLAGES 


TEXTILE OFFICES: Philadelphia, Charlotte and Spartanburg, 


Atlanta, Nashville, Newark, N. J., Boston, Mass. 


Warehouse connections at all offices carry steck for prompt service to the textile trade. 










































Visitors 


always enjoy its Atmosphere of Friendliness and 
Charm and its Air of Distinction as well as its 
Excellent Cooking and Exceptional Service .. . 
Its Convenient Location, its Nearness to Railway 
Terminals, Shopping District, Theatres, 
make it the 
“Handiest” Stopping-placein New York 
To these Attractions add 


REMARKABLY LOW. RATES 
Single Room $ i Double Room §$ 5° 


and Private Bath with Two Beds and 
Private Bath 


SPECIAL! 
Breakfast, 75 cents; Luncheon, One Dollar; Dinner, $1.50 
DINE AND DANCE IN THE FAMOUS DELLA ROBBIA ROOM 
WALTON H. MARSHALL, Manager 


Park Avenue at Thirty-fourth St., New York. 


a 7 | 
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The 
Della kobbia { < 


Room 


April, 1934 


New 
ork. 
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NEW DULUX STAYS WHITER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 






























AMAZING NEW WHITENESS FOR PLANT 
INTERIORS WITH DULUX MILL WHITE 


Remarkable Resistance to Dirt Collection Assures 


Repainting Economy 


Du Pont answers your modern needs for a mill white 


Tey eer > 


that stays cleaner and whiter. Mill superintendents 





and painters have found its light reflection superi 
ority is much more evident 6 months after it is ap- 
plied than when new, and they have proved it an 
easier, speedier and more economical finish to put 
on. And DULUX gives the better light which means 


better sight—more efficient employees. 


Nature’s own pure whiteness 
is rivalled by the snowy whiteness 
of Dulux. For specially selected 
pigments make Dulux whiter than 
other finishes you have known. 


Proof of resistance to dirt collection 
offered by Dulux Mill White. Lower half of 
this door jamb was finished with Dulux. The 
upper half with another mill white. Despite 
the touch of dirty fingers and hands DULUX 
is still cleaner and whiter. DULUX has no 
“after-tack”’ which picks up dust and dirt. 


Now see the difference (in lower pane!) 
after washing. The DULUX finish is back to 
its original whiteness. But the other finish still 
holds its dirt. Here's one big reason for DULUX 
maintenance economy. 


a 


Mill superintendents echo what this one says, “‘Plenty Workers in plants 
of finishes are white enough when you put them on. Our finished with Dulux ' 
problem was to find one that was white originally and that Mill White make fewer 
would stay whiter. We found it in Dulux Mill White. This mistakes—are more effi- 
finish has saved us many a repainting. Occasional wash- cient because this whiter 
ings are enough to retain its original white- white ends factory gloom 
ness. That’s money in our pocket.”’ and makes artificial light- 
. A ing more efficient. Available 
aN ineither glossor eggshell. Eco- 


nomical quick - drying finishes. 


SEND FOR FREE 
BOOKLET TODAY 


Free booklet tells of 9 
DULUX money saving 
advantages. Send for 
“DULUX, THE NEW 
MILL WHITE” and Psat at a 

read all about this re- ae — 

markable new Du iY 

Pont product. Ad- ee M { L L W fs | j T F 
dress E. I. Du Pont s D U L U » 4 

de Nemours & Co., . 2 cee 

Inc.,Wilmington, Del. 6 
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JACOBS LS ARTS COMPANY 
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WO HY QUIBBLE — cess ie dation vier you sen 


so much for looms anyway? Why not get truly modern 
looms with Hyatt Roller Bearings at all important positions as 


shown by this section of a modern Crompton & Knowles loom? 


These gears stay in proper mesh 


becaue HYATT ROLLER 
BEARINGS are used on 


CRANKSHAFT 





BOTTOM SHAFT 


ROCKERSHAFT 


Do what loom builders may, their work 
will go for naught if gear centers are not 


held in constant alignment, or if shafts 


stick and bind. 





YOUR COTTON LOOMS can be modern, too. 


Don't perpetuate obsolete cast iron bearings in new looms. 


Specify Hyatts and keep your new looms new for life. 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, P. O. Box 476, Newark, N. J. 


¥ I | 
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UNCANNY ACCURACY 


| ee 


| lowest ran ges 


assures precist on 
slasher control... 






ILL MEN pretty generally recognize the im- 
portance of exercising the closest temperature 
control on cookers, size boxes and slasher cylinders. 
But what is not so widely known is that a given 
make of controller can only be relied on to give 
that degree of regulation which its basic design 
makes possible. 


) For example, BRISTOL’S Full Floating Free Vane 
Air Operated Temperature Recorder Controller is so 
unique and revolutionary both in design and opera- 









tion that it controls accurately at all temperatures,— 
even at the lowest ranges for which the forces created 
by temperature fluctuations are a minimum. There is 
absolutely no distortion or restraint either at, above 
or below the control point. 


SLASHER TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
WITHOUT DISTORTION! 


















A vane (1) is attached to the same shaft (2) 
as the recording pen arm (3). As the tem- 
perature to be controlled varies and actuates 
«mm the sensitive helical measuring element or 
flattened metal coiled tube (4), the shaft (2) 






| 
| 
| This is a heretofore unobtainable feature. Since 
the ingenious Free Vane device floats freely from 





turns and so causes the vane (1) to pass 

freely between the two opposing air jets (5) 

and (6). The discharge of these two nozzles 

is throttled, and a back pressure is created, 

which is utilized in effecting control without 
| placing any restraint on the recording and 
- controlling mechanisms. 










one position to another, since it does no 
mechanical work (see description of opera- 











tion at right), and experiences no resistance, 
friction, or interference in any way with 





its motion or that- of the recording ele- 





ment to which it is attached, it regulates 
exactingly the process under control. 
In slasher applications, BRISTOL’S un- 








(Left) Full Floating Free Vane Air Oper- 
ated Temperature Recorder Controller, Model 
5240M, for precision temperature control on 
cookers, size boxes and slasher cylinders. 











canny accuracy provides unequalled 
performance, economies and _ reli- 


ability. 

THE BRISTOL COMPANY — WATERBURY — CONNECTICUT 

Branch Offices: Akron, Birmingham, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Loa Angeles, New York, Philadelphiu, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco 
TRADE MARK 


BRISTOLS 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


PIONEERS IN PROCESS CONTROL SINCE 1889 
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LUBRICATION THAT IS 


icient| 


How Alemite Lubrication Earns Profits Through 
Maintenance Savings! 


HERE must be sound reasoning back of the 

fact that the leading mill operators have 
adopted a complete program of Alemite Lubrica- 
tion. There is! 

Alemite Lubrication System PLUS Alemite In- 

dustrial Lubricants have saved and are saving mil- 

lions of dollars in the textile industry —in waste 

in spoilage—in expensive breakdowns and repair 
bills. 

Alemite savings, as reported by leading operators, 

are of five kinds: 

1. Lubricant Savings. Instead of lubricating once a 
day with oil, lubrication is necessary only once 
in 3 weeks with Alemite Industrial Lubricant. 
One pound does the work of 3 gallons of oil. 


2. Labor Savings. Fewer operations and much less 
time per operation. 


3. Spoilage Savings. Alemite Lubricant cannot run 
out of Alemite Fittings. Nothing to cause 
spoilage in thread, yarn or fabrics. 

4. Maintenance Savings. Alemite Lubricants lubri- 
cate constantly, definitely and efficiently, thus 
saving the unnecessary breakdowns and repair 
bills, 80% of which are traceable to faulty 
lubrication. 


5. Power Savings. Alemite Lubrication reduces 
friction drag tremendously—therefore saves 
in power consumption. 


Two Types of Fittings Particularly 
Adapted to Textile Machinery! 


Alemite Push-Type Fittings today are standard 
lubrication equipment in the biggest mills in the 
country. Easily and quickly installed, they are 
justly celebrated for saving 200% of their cost 
the first year of use. 


—————- 


Alemite’s New Hydraulic Lubrication System 
Fittings recommend themselves for textile ma- 
chinery use, also. These fittings have a nipple 
which is serviced through a special coupling which 
grasps it firmly —cannot let go so long as pressure 
is applied—the greater the pressure, the tighter 
the seal. Pressures up to 8,000 pounds per square 
inch can be developed with an Alemite Hand 
Gun. It is easy to see the advantage of this high 
pressure in forcing out the old, worn lubricant and 
forcing in a complete renewal of fresh lubricant. 


Send Coupon for Complete Details 


The vitally important story of savings made pos- 
sible through Alemite Lubrication is too great to 
print here. The coupon or a note from you will 
bring complete information. No obligation what- 
soever. 
Alemite offers you consultation on lubrication 
problems, also entirely without obligation. Avail 
yourself of this by all means, for you will be 
shown the way to increased profits through main- 
tenance Savings. 
ee 
C-4 

Alemite Corporation W | 
1884 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Illinois. #& 

Gentlemen: Please send me complete infor- 

mation on (please check) [J Alemite Push- 

Type Fittings. () Alemite’s New Hydraulic 

Lubrication System Fittings. () Arrange 

Lubrication Consultation. 

Check item interested in) 


Name 


Company cagsaunien 
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Here’s what two typical 
Fafnir customers found: 


\ 

Bh all e In be One mill installed Fafnir Ball Bearing 
Spinning Frame Boxes on 4 frames and 
changed 7,200 oilings per year into 96 
greasings. By saving $32.52 in lubrica- 
tion and labor and $127.60 per year in 
power costs, the equipment paid for it- 
self in less than two years. 


Another invested $5000 in 776 Fafnir 
Spinning Frame Units. A test of power 
input to the motors measured by an 
Esterline Graphic Wattmeter showed 
- _ savings which returned the cost in a 
A hk little over one year. When lubrica- 
Ss ey §@€=—Sition and labor savings were added, 
| the annual return on the investment 

was 145%. 


° e un d 
Spinning Frame F ' Fafnir Ball Bearing Spinning Frame 
: : i applications are sound investments! 
Us CTS / 


y Yo) 
oe 


Why YoU Should Select FAFNS 


The inner rings of Fafnir Wide Inner Ring Ball Bearings 

are bored to inch dimensions, fit standard shafts firmly by 

means of the self-locking collar without necessity of lock- 

nuts, shaft shoulders and special adjustments. Thus they 

are easier to apply. Fafnir has further capitalized that 

engineering advantage by developing special housings for 

re the spinning and twisting frames. A few of these are shown 

ae below. Mill men are urged to consult the special Fafnir 

Textile Catalog, where Fafnir-designed applications for 

many models of Whitin, Saco-Lowell and H & B Frames are 

described and diagrammed in detail. Fafnir Ball Bearing 

c Spinning Frame and Twister Boxes fit your machines with- 

eI out alterations, giving you ball bearing efficiency with plain 
SIT, « » bearing simplicity. 

piarinetinns 


THE FAFNIR BEARING COMPANY, New Britain, Conn. 


Representatives also at 
Atlanta, Ga, Charlotte, N, C Dallas, Tex Houston, Tex. 
Boston, Mass. Birmingham, Ala 


Three Typical Spinning Frame Box 
Installations 


Safeguarding Quality 


FAFNIR BALL BEARINGS 
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“YOU'LL SAVE $35,000 
A YEAR BY SPENDING 
ONLY $8,000 NOW”= 


First of a series of true stories in the experience of Taylor 


Representatives, telling how they met, and answered, the needs 


of the Textile Industry for temperature and pressure instru- 


ments. Learn how Taylor Control can be put in your mill, too. 


HERE was a rumor that a northern 
Yee mill was considering installa- 
tion of instruments for more complete 
control of temperature. “That means 
me,” said a Taylor representative, as he 
boarded a train. 

When he arrived, the superintendent 
and the managing director of the mill 
asked, ““What can we do?” 

“TI don’t know” said the Taylor man 
frankly. “‘Let me look around!” 

He found out the class of goods made 
there, the production of the mill, the 
number of machines, the number of 
looms to each weaver, and a lot more. 

“What now?” asked the superinten- 
dent when he returned. 

“The control we can give you will cost 
about $8,000. I estimate that you will 
save around $35,000 a vear with it. Your 
finished goods will be more uniform, 
your loss through spoilage will be cut to 


a minimum, and you will be able to hold 
to production standards with a minimum 
amount of labor.” 

Tavlor Slasher Control System was 
put in. After two years the managing 
director said it was the best investment 
he ever made. The saving had run be- 
tween $33,000 and $35,000 a vear. 


* * * 


Taylor Representatives sell results 
not individual temperature instruments. 
They sell the ability of Taylor engineers 
to install a complete, thoroughly efficient 
and automatic system of temperature 
control. 

The Taylor System of Slasher Con- 
trol is a notable example of this service. 
This is the proper application of indicat- 
ing, recording, and regulating tempera- 
ture instruments to every step in the 


slashing process, from composition of the 





size to the final drving of the varn. Its 
results are increased loom production, 
decreased labor cost of weaving, im- 
proved quality of the product, uniform- 
itv of weight in the goods, and decreased 
cost of the size mix. Where this system 
has been installed, it has generally paid 
for itself in about a year. 

What about your own mill? This is 
the time to remove every cost hindrance 
and smooth the way for uniformly higher 
quality goods than ever before. Let a 
Taylor man look into your plant now. 
Remember, his concern is to help you. 

Let us send you a folder describing 
this Taylor System of Slasher Control. 
But send for the Taylor Man anyway. 
Write for both to the Taylor Instrument 
Companies, Rochester, New York, or to 
our Branch Offices in Atlanta, Boston, 


and Toronto, Canada. 


Recording + Controlling 


indicating 





TEMPERATURE and PRESSURE INSTRUMENTS 
Che name Tavlor now identifies our complete 


ling Tycos instruments 


f products, ir 1g 
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Cotton, wool, silk or rayon — which- 
ever you work with, you depend on 
large supplies of water for cleansing 
fibres. And practically al] natural 
water supplies contain “hardness,” so 
that when soap or alkalies are added 
to the water, sticky insoluble curds 
are formed by chemical] reaction. 


Later on these curds make trouble— 
spotty, streaky and uneven dyeing, 
dull shades, and harsh goods. In spite 
of the greatest care, best results can- 
not be obtained if curds have dam- 
aged the fabrics. 


The cure for curds? A Permutit 
Water Softener reduces all your water 
to zero hardness—leaves it clean, ab- 
solutely soft ... uniform. This one 
feature fully justifies the installation 
of Permutit. In addition, you usually 
save enough on soap and soda to pay 
for Permutit in a year or so. Boiler 
scale, too, is reduced to zero—saves 
the cost of cleaning, of tube replace- 
ments and repairs. These savings, 
however, are incidental to the real 
reason for Permutit — safeguarding 
quality. 


Write for a copy of our free booklet, 
“Reducing Textile Costs and Troubles.” 
Let us show you how to save money 
and perfect quality with Permutit 
Equipment. Send for it today—no 
obligation. The Permutit Company, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Weave shed of a large Southern cotton mill using the new Westing- 
house Loom Drives. Note the neatness and compactness of the drive. 


(Wiicerme 


estinghouse 


Quality workmanship guarantees every Westinghouse product 
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HE weave shed is a logical starting 

point for a modernization program. 
Any saving effected in this department will 
represent a considerable reduction in the 
tatal cost of finished cloth. 


The modern Westinghouse Loom Drive 
is made to order for the latest types of 
looms.* With its new and improved me- 
chanical and electrical characteristics, the 
Westinghouse Loom Drive matches them 
perfectly—in economy—in sturdiness—and 
in efficiency. 


Motor 


The motor has great mechanical strength 
to withstand vibration. It has liberal ca- 
pacity for breaking-in new looms and is en- 
closed to exclude lint. Windings are triple- 
guarded from moisture. High efficiency and 
power factor assure lowest power costs. 


Starting Switch 


The starting switch provides the highest 
degree of overload protection for the motor, 
yet eliminates the expensive production 
delays caused by a blown fuse or link. 


There are other important cost-saving 
features of the Westinghouse Loom Drive 
that will appeal to textile mill executives 
who are seeking reduced weave shed costs. 
Call or write our nearest sales office, or 
simply mail the coupon. 

*Such as the Crompton and Knowles ‘Cotton King,” “Super 


Silk” and automatic HIGH-SPEED worsted looms—and the 
Draper Models “‘X,” “C,” “R” and “HC.” 


SEND FOR INFORMATION 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
Room 2-N—East Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of L.1289-A, Loom 
Motors and Control. 


IN aah oes uae ca kcamdte ox a scawdudtinnes eee e meee 
Company ...... 
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NEW solid ppe MONEL METAL 
Tri-sectioned SP INDLE for Package Dyeing 


THIES | 


¥ 
ore 


@ 1800 of Larson’s new solid type 
spindles are used for package dyeing in 
the Thies Plant, West Warwick, R. I. 


They're made of Monel Metal. For 
they have to withstand rough han- 
dling...and Monel provides the tough 
strength they need. 


In addition, Monel Metal is abso- 
lutely rust-proof and corrosion-resist- 
ant. Its smooth, close-grained surface 
permits rapid and thorough removal 
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the trade: 


of dyestuffs when changing colors. 
Monel Metal reduces repair and re- 
placement costs. It is durable. 


In short, these spindles are made of 
Monel for the very same reasons that 
it is used in other equipment for severe 
dyehouse service...for dyeing silks, 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CO., 


Mone! Meta! is a registered trade- R 

\ mark applied to an alloy containing Emme 
approximately two-thirds Nickel and 
one-third copper. Monel Meta! is as, 
mined, smelted, refined, rolled and 
marketed solelybyInternational Nickel. 


wt 00 OUR rant 
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Above, on the left, is a view of the pack- 
age dyeing equipment at Thies Dyeing 
Mills, Inc., West Warwick, R. I. On the 
right is the kind of Larson Monel Metal 
spindle this plant is using. The Larson 
Tool and Stamping Company of Attle- 
boro, Mass., are specialists in the manu- 
facture of spindles of Monel Metal for 
every type of package dyeing... yarns, 
roving, slubbing...as well as for tinting. 


cotton, rayons and woolens, with di- 
rect, acid, vat, basic or sulphur colors. 


Write us the dimensions and type 
of spindles you now use and we will 
have complete information and prices 
sent you...as well as our pamphlet, 
“Dyeing Yarns in Package Form”. 


- e ” 
Visitors to the Knitting Arts Exhibition, Commer 
cial Museum, Philadelphia, April 23-27, who are 
interested in the use of corrosion-resistant mate 
rials are cordially invited to inspect the Monel 
Metal and Nickel Alloys exhibit at Booths 13 and 14. 


INC., 67 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 


Monel Metal 
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“Speed Flexibility 


with Absolute 
Positiveness, 


says Van Vlaanderen 


OR the extreme accuracy and absolute posi- 

tiveness of speed adjustability so essential in 
finishing silks and rayons of varying weights, 
classes and moisture content, Van Vlaanderen 
standardly equips its new Palmer-Tenter with 
three REEVES Variable Speed Transmissions. 


The REEVES Transmission applied to tenter pro- 
vides speed control for entire machine—meeting 
the constantly changing requirements of differ- 
ent types of goods in process. REEVES units at 
the quetsch, and at the palmer, compensate for 
stretch or shrinkage in cloth and synchronize 
operations of the machine as a smooth, complete 
unit. Any speed for any job is at instant command 
of operator. No waste of time—no pulley or gear 
changes—no interruptions in production flow. 





Top—1. REEVES Vertical Enclosed 
Design Transmission controlling 
Palmer. 2. REEVES Horizontal En- 
closed Design at Tenter (main drive 
for entire machine). 3. REEVES Ver- 
tical Enclosed Design Transmission 
controlling quetsch. 

Center—Showing REEVES drives 
at palmer and tenter frame. Note 
compactness, which enables this 
modern palmer-tenter unit to con 
serve floor space without sacrificing 
drying surface. 

At left—Hook-up of REEVES, with 
mechanical automatic control, to 
quetsch. 
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On a REEVES-equipped machine, the correct speed for every 
changing requirement is instantly secured and accurately main- 
tained, whether control is by operator or entirely automatic. ... 
Made in a complete line of sizes, designs and speed ranges— 
with the most efficient type of control for any specific need. 
Easily and quickly installed on beamers, warpers, slashers, cal- 
enders, garnetts, printers or almost ary machine in the textile 
industry. ... For quick facts on any application, write REEVES 
engineers. No obligation. 


*REEVES >: 


Variable Speed TRANSMISSION 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY, COLUMBUS, INDIANA 
WITHOUT obligation, please send copy of Catalog T-99 4-34 
Name.. 


ep ca ar cay ts ene n Svea mona ete ey 


Address... 
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“We're Counting 


on You!” 


— 





Miu MEN count on Stein Hall because action is the 
key to Stein Hall service. If it’s a rush order, Stein Hall 
fills it promptly and efficiently. If it’s a still greater 
problem—a snag that you have struck in your produc- 
tion—Stein Hall's technical staff goes into action and 


helps you solve it with no extra expense to you. 


COTTON AND RAYON SIZING MATERIALS 
PRINTING THICKENERS 
FINISHING STARCHES - DEXTRINES AND GUMS 


STEIN, HALL & COMPANY rnc. 


EST. 1866 
NEW YORK CITY 


PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 
BUFFALO LOS ANGELES 


285 MADISON AVENUE 


BOSTON PROVIDENCE CHICAGO 
TORONTO ROCHESTER 











HEADQUARTERS FOR ALL TEXTILE STARCHES, DEXTRINES, GUMS AND TAPIOCA FLOURS 
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a 
SAVE EXPENSIVE DYESTUFFS 










GRASSELLI Formic Acid is not only 
certain and efficient in exhausting the 
dye-bath, but it is so mild and safe that 
it cannot possibly tender the most 
delicate fabrics. It is ALWAYS of the 
same high uniformity in quality, and 
crystal clearness. Will never darken 
when exposed to light. 
























Grasse!) 


LET US ALSO 
QUOTE YOU ON 














| Insist on “Grasselli Grade” when 
ordering formic acid. It will save you 
much in expensive dyestuffs, and 
| produce brighter, unclouded colors, 
| level even in cross-dyeing. 






Acetic Acid 
Acetate of Soda 
Acetate of Lead 
Alums, U. S. P. 
Aqua Ammonia 
Barium Chloride 
Bi-Chromate of Soda 
Bi-Sulphate of Sodo 
Bi-Sulphite of Soda 
Carbonate of Soda 
Caustic Soda 

Solid and Flake 
Chloride of Lime 
Chloride of Zinc 








Prompt shipment in 120 lb. carboys 
from any of our branches listed below. 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO. 


| INCORPORATED 
CLEVELAND OHIO 















New York and Export Office: 350 Fifth Avenue Epsom Salts 
Glauber's Salt 
Albany Charlotte Milwaukee Pittsburgh Lactic Acid 
Birmingham Chicago New Haven St. Louis Muriatic Acid 
Boston Cincinnati New Orleans St. Paul nem oie 
Detroit Philadelphia ov i Acid 
xalic Aci 
SAN FRANCISCO, 584 Mission St. Los ANGELES, 2260 E. 15th St. Phosphate of Soda 







Represented in Canada by CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, LTD. 
Acids and General Chemicals Division— Montreal and Toronto 


GRASSELL 


Silicate of Soda 
Sulphate of Alumino 
Sulphate of Soda, 
Anhydrous i 
Sulphite of Soda 
Sulphide of Soda 
Sulphuric Acid 
Tri-Sodium Phosphate 
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85% AND 90% COMMERCIAL 


gui cs a morte complete exhausal of the dye hath 
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a ee 
PRODUCTS . 


MODERNIZE YOUR HOSIERY DYEING 
AND FINISHING BY USING 


WOLF’S ONE-BATH BOIL-OFF OIL 
WOLF’S WELL-KNOWN MONOPOLE OIL 
WOLF’S FLEXIBLE HOSIERY FINISH 
WOLF’S SPOTPROOFING COMPOUND 





These products applied in the proper proportion give 


any desired degree of 





ELASTICITY 
SUBDUED LUSTRE 
SPLASH PROOF 


Specify that your throwster use Wolf Soluble Silk Oil. 


Personal demonstration of the merits of these proven 


assistants will be given upon request. 


Samples treated with these products will be displayed 
at the Knitting Arts Exhibition. Visit our Booth 
No. 350. 





Vt 
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Follow This Banker’s 


Use Group Analysis and 


Like thousands of his kind, 
this able and highly respected 
banking executive is entrusted 
with the investment of millions 
of other people’s money. But 
in spite of his abilities he does 
not play a lone hand. In fact he 
is a leading exponent of the 
“sroup analysis and prescrip- 
tion” principle. While he re- 
serves the right to exercise his 
own initiative and to make his 
own decisions, he does not hes- 
itate to consult with his imme- 
diate colleagues and with author- 
itative outside opinion regard- 
ing investment problems. 


Chemical processing execu- 
tives in the textile industry can 
follow this man’s precedent with 
profit. Textile chemistry is so 


COTTON 


CHEMICALS 


Sizing Gums and Compounds 
Soluble Gums - Softeners 
Soluble Oils - Tallow ° 
Waxes .- Soaps - Flour 
Dextrines - Starches ° 
Pigment Colors and 
Lakes ° Ammonia 
Acids ° Blue Vitriol 
Borax ° Bichromate 
of Soda ° Bichromate of 
Potash ° Liquid Chlorine 
Chloride of Lime - Caustic 
Soda (solid and flaked) 


April, 1934 


Precedent 


Prescription 


diversified and its research so 
prolific that no plant executive 
can keep entirely up-to-date on 
all its phases. Therefore he 
must do the next best thing,— 
utilize broad outside experience 
through consultation. 


Arnold-Hoffman_ offers such 
a consultation service based on 
more than a century of contact 
with all branches of the textile 
industry, a complete, modern 
laboratory, and a staff of spe- 
cially trained chemists. 


Since this service is free to all 
users of A-H Products, actual or 
potential, why not use it when 
faced with knotty processing 
problems or when checking up 
on your routine methods? 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


Established 1815. Plant at Dighton, Mass. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


New York Boston © Philadelphia Charlotte 
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RAPIDASE 


THE ENZYMATIC 
CLU. purfprote 


DE-SIZING AGENT 




























@ Sizing and finishing 








materials are quickly 


RALONS —thoroughly removed 
ACETATES 
MIXED 

GOODS with RAPIDASE. 


by a simple treatment 





@ Its powerful enzymes 
digest stareh, easein, 
gelatine. ete., without 
the slightest harm to 


the fabrie. 


WALLERSTEIN CO. 


INCORPORATED 


17] MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 














COTTON 


Increase Efficiency with 


WALTHAM 
METERS 


% Production your counter should register 


sopping time, each day. 
~ DAY 


Aw ie 


MON. TUES. WED. THURS. FRL SAT. 


ni eC 
se tk OU it Te se ee tact 


A New Improvement Over 
Ordinary Pick Counters 


This new achievement by Waltham Engineers means 

still greater efficiency and more savings for you 
every year. It is more than an ordinary resettable 
counter—a. fair recorder. When reset to zero it does 
not cause the weaver to lose any accumulation of pro 
duction not ordinarily shown on the counter dial. The 
wheel in red reads in hundreds of picks and is not reset 
with the remaining four wheels. Thus the weaver will 
be paid for any production up to 1000 picks for which 
he would not have been paid when operating with ordi- 
nary resettable counters. This red wheel feature is op- 
tional at no extra charge. It may be shielded by the 
cover, unshielded or omitted, entirely a matter of choice. 


q The resetting key can only be removed when coun- 

ter is in zero position. The drive gear on idle 
side or on both sides when in neutral, is locked against 
creeping. 


Gg Steel parts, cadmium plated, protect against rust. 
Drive shaft is in one piece. Worm housing is of 
high grade die cast metal, an excellent bearing, and 
furnished in a_ protective coating of copper plate. 
Alemite push type fitting on upper half of housing. 
Anchored by means of %” steel rod which allows hous 
ing to float freely. 
q This new Waltham Pickometer is sold complete. 
Drive rods, brackets, anchor rods, nuts, bolts, lock 
washers and all other necessary metal furnished at no 
extra charge. 
q Waltham Pickometers are unconditionally guaran 
teed against defects in workmanship and materials. 
The 80 year Waltham reputation is a guarantee of their 
accuracy. 
Write to either our Sales Agent or to us for full 
information. 


WALTHAM WATCH Co., WALTHAM, MASS. 


Southern Sales Agent: 


TERRELL MACHINE CO.., 


CHARLOTTE, 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Manufacturers of Precise 
Instruments for 80 Years. 


Northern Sales Agent: 


J. S. FALLOW & CO., 


279 UNION ST., 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
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I" has always been a policy of INDUSTRIAL to serve all 
customers fairly, intelligently and helpfully. © ¢ We 





have continually pioneered in developing new and im- 
proved products, and in working with customers to achieve 
broader markets for commodities made of yarns and fabrics 
sold under the trade names SPUN-LO ... PREMIER... 
DUL-TONE. @ @ This year we are intensifying our sales 
promotional activities on behalf of retail outlets. We are 
carrying out a program which will result in still greater 
demand for all merchandise made of INDUSTRIAL products. 
¢ @ Thus we are standing shoulder to shoulder with our 


customers, in common interests. We are thinking in terms 





of profitable marketing for those manufacturers who use 


our products. We realize that the ultimate success of this 


company depends upon the successes of our customers. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION 


9801 WALFORD AVENUE CLEVELAND, OHIO 


SPUN-LO © PREMIER e DUL-TONE 
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An Analysis of Various Kinds 
of Waste in the Mill 


By Charles D. Honiker 


Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 


HE subject of waste is of the most importance; 

waste comes from so many different sources and 

has such a tremendous bearing on what we are 
trying to accomplish that it cannot be given too much 
study. The subject strikes me first that fiber waste is 
considered the most important, but there are other 
wastes in the mill that are equally important which 
are not perhaps evaluated in their extent, such as 
power, labor, time, and space waste. 

Fiber wastes are what we are usually talking 
about. In cotton wastes, excess moisture is fre- 
quently a source of heavy loss. We have made a 
great many tests on the contained moisture of cot- 
ton fibers. Not less than 30 bales were sampled in 
any one year, and those sampled were considered a 
fair cross-section of that season—both Eastern and 
Western cottons included. The maximum, minimum, 
and average figures shown by these tests, covering 
the percentage of moisture content over eight years, 
are: 


PERCENTAGE MOISTURE CONTENT OF COTTON 





1923 1924 1925 1926 1929 1930 1931 1932 

Max. «eben 87.06 2043 14.50 14.20 13.70 19.40 10.80 
Min. 6.20 5.03 5.74 7.42 6.70 5.50 5.60 5.90 
Avg. 9.18 10.69 7.76 9.89 10.17 8.86 7.60 7.88 
It will be noted that the maximum percentage is 


about 17% per cent, and the minimum, 5 per cent. 
That was in 1924. The last three years show a min- 
imum of 5-5% per cent. The average is about 72 
per cent. In five of the years listed, the average was 
considerable above this figure. The figure of 7'% 
per cent has been accepted by various associations 
as a fair basis on which to calculate excess losses. 
Each of the years covered shows a considerable ex- 
cess above the 714 per cent for the average condi- 
tion, so we feel that 71% per cent is reasonable for a 
standard. 

We have weighted the figures in all of the tests 
for Georgia Upland cotton. Georgia cotton as a rule 
shows less moisture than the Western cotton. As a 
rule, the Western cottons do not come on the mar- 


A discussion presented at the Atlanta meeting of 
yperating Executives of Georgia, March 17. 


the Textile 


ket until late in December and by that time the 
weather has gotten bad which is a large determin- 
ing influence on the excessive moisture content. 

The cotton this year from that territory is show- 
ing from 10% to 12% per cent moisture. 

Another part of the waste of cotton that is very 
seldom considered or weighed and evaluated at its 
proper figure is the sand and dirt which drops out. 
Sand and dirt sometimes make up % to 1% per cent 
of hand-picked cotton and in sledded stock there is 
usually much more than this. The following table 
gives the results of tests covering several years’ work 
(no cotton lower than Good Ordinary or better than 
Strict Middling was used): 

WASTE 
1. Moisture (above normal) 
ae Se. ‘ : 54 1.50 
3. Parts of bolls, seed, hulls, leave 
4. Fibers with nips and kinks ......... ) 
5. Short fibers and dust 


>. Thread and cloth 
7. Sweepings 


TOTALS 10.75 2 


During the determination of waste factors for the 
Revenue Department, the subject of waste was 
brought to our attention forcibly, and the figures 
that were finally adopted came somewhere within 
the range of those I have given you. 

There are other wastes of as much importance as 
those of cotton. Among the preventable wastes are 
those arising from worn-out rolls. In a certain mill, 
a caliper was used on all steel rolls—the roving and 
spinning frames were carefully measured for diam- 
eter of the drawing sections of the fluted parts— 
and the shrinkage due to long use and excessive 
scourings amounted to 1 to 2% per cent. The steel 
used in the older rolls was considerably softer than 
that in new rolls. The rolls tested must have been 
old rolls; 2% per cent shrinkage in diameter will 
give heavy yarn, less drafting, less production, and 
you are paying full price for it; this resulted in a 
direct loss at full cost for labor, power, maintenance, 
etc., besides the production loss. 

Another source of waste is through improper fill- 
ing of loom beams. In another instance, loom warp 
beams of a certain size averaged slightly under 7% 
full, and were only 70 per cent of the weight of a 
beam which the looms in that department would 
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take. The labor loss in tying-in alone was over $6.00 
per day as a result. 

There is another loss which would come under 
the classification of time waste. The correct time for 
doing things has been so seldom known that many op- 
erations have in the past been over-manned by as 
much as 100 per cent. The time required for vari- 
ous operations is being studied very extensively and 
this has been true for the past several years. F fteen 
or twenty years ago very little attention was paid to 
that. As conditions became adverse, time studies 
were made, and not only time studies, but operation 
studies. A figure that has never been analyzed thor- 
oughly is what does a doffer do with his time. The 
actual removing of the full bobbins and replacing of 
empty ones takes 8 minutes per 1,000 bobbins for an 
average; in an hour’s time a doffer will average about 
1,000 bobbins; where does that 52 minutes go, out- 
side of the time required to empty the truck ete.? In 
one instance the work was analyzed and a change was 
made and it was found that four doffers were suffi- 
cient to take care of a job where they had been using 
seven. 

Now, as a commentary on what might be called 
ancient history, in 1900 this same section used 12 
doffers, perhaps 13 to 15 years old. 
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empty quills. The filling counts averaged about 23s 
and the bobbins ran from about 8.5 to 6.5 minutes 
in the shuttle. About 1912 the management hired two 
young Tech boys and instructed them how this work 
should be done, and they were put to work. They 
were not hampered by tradition or precedent, and so 
worked at a more reasonable pace than those so bound. 
Observation and calculation showed that 1% hands 
on this job should keep it up. A wage rate increase 
was put into effect, and two operatives maintained 
the work from then on. In another case, the quill 
cans that set on the looms would hold about three or 
four quarts of bobbins; they put in some to hold a 
half-bushel, and saved some of the re-fillings neces- 
sary. 

Many more instances could be named where time 
was the largest waste factor in the equation. At wage 
rates prevailing today, the mills which have not re- 
duced this waste stand to lose greatly, especially as 
many of the operations now least efficiently organized 
were in the past carried on by lower paid or some- 
times even a “pensioner” class. 

It is possible to plan production on any reasonable 
schedule, so that the number of hands necessary on 
every operation from opening to cloth room will be 
known. This number can be set up as a basis, and 





There is another instance of loss 
In a certain mill there 
using seven hands to lay up filling 


cessive labor. 


Plans Developing for 


Southern Textile Exposition 
Notwithstanding the ups and downs 


in the textile industry since the autumn 


of 1932, the last Southern Tex- 
tile Exposition was held, the officers 
of Textile Hall Corporation have main- 


tained a steady confidence in the ulti- 


when 


mate increase of prices, and they have 
been industriously working on their 
plans for the eleventh Southern Textile 
Exposition which takes piace in Tex- 
tile Hall, the 
beginning October 15. 

W. G. Sirrine, president and general 
manager of the- exposition, announces 


Greenville, S. C. week 


that prospects are for a large and in- 
teresting show. He says it is possible 
that the attendance of buyers may be 
equal to or exceed that of any similar 
undertaking in the past. “We are op- 
timistic over the outlook,’ Mr. Sirrine 
said, “because of the encouraging signs 
in the textile sky. The consumption of 
cotton, wool, silk, and rayon products 
3,624,500,000 
pounds, an increase of 23.9 cent 
1952. With the exception of the 
boom years when spending was unrea- 
the highest figures 
known in the trade. 

“It is difficult 
in Washington for the building of a 
new plant, but it is easier to obtain a 
permit to install new machinery, to re- 


Jast year aggregated 
per 
over 
these 


sonable are 


to secure permission 


of time and ex- 
were 500 looms 
and picking up 


place old or out-of-date equipment. Nev- 
er before in the history of the textile 
industry has it been so necessary. In 
this way competition can be success- 
fully met. 

“Manufacturers must advertise what 
Those who bring t» 
new an:! 


they have to sell. 
the attention of mill men the 
improved and the time proven machin- 
ery, or whatever else they have to sell, 
will be the most likely to make sales. 
The Southern Textile Exposition is a 
great advertising opportunity, occur- 
ring only once in every two years. Here 
buyers and sellers meet upon common 
their su- 
and 
and will- 


The executives and 
department 


ground. 
perintendents, 
operatives come ready to sec 


heads 


ing to listen.” 
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Textile Fiber Prices Up 
From 1932 Low Levels 

Activity in general business and in 
the textile industry registered further 
gains during January, and indications 
are that “for the next couple of months, 
at least, general business activity will 
continue to increase rather strongly,” 
states the Textile Organon, published 
by the Tubize Chatillon Corporation 
“While believing that the textile curve 
also will advance in this period,” con- 
tinues the paper, “we do not think 
that the advance in this industry will 


deviations from it can be charted from time to time 
to show Quality of Help, Quality of Cotton, and Con- 
dition of Equipment, all of which affect the cost. 


be as strong or sustained as the indi- 
cated increase in general business.” 
In connection with the recent ad- 
vance in textile fiber prices, the Or- 
ganon that “the remurkable in- 
crease in cotton prices since the lows 


of 1932 is outstanding among all the 


states 


fibers.” During February cotton prices 
entered high ground 1930, 
with cotton prices advancing faster and 
farther than woo! prices. “If the cot- 
ton processing tax of 4.2 cents 
pound is added to the cotton quotations 
since August 1 last year, the equivalent 


new since 


per 


price of raw cotton on March 1, was 
16.5 per pound, an in- 
erease of 225 per cent from the 1932 
5 cents per pound. By 
contrast, has increased 140 per 
cent from its 1932 low, rayon has in 
ereased 18 per cent from its 1932 low 


nearly cents 
low price of 
wool 


and silk prices are up 30 per cent in the 
same comparison.” 

Commenting upon the aciivity of the 
rayon markets during February, tlhe 
publication adds that “‘the index of av- 
erage daily rayon deliveries in Febri- 
ary is calculated to be 415, which rep- 
resents a small increase over the Janu- 
ary figure of 3SS8, this increase being 
entirely due to the fewer working days 
in February. The February index rep- 
resents a substantial increase over the 
index of 293 for that month in 1935, 
however, 








Fig. |. A D-C motor 


r IS not necessary to tell designers and operators 

of textile finishing plants that they need ad- 

justable-speed drives for many of their ma- 
chines. Ever changing styles require all kinds of 
materials and the finishing plant must be able to 
handle any of them. Some must be run at slow 
speeds while others can be handled faster. For 
economy of operation, particularly in these days of 
limited machine hours, it is desirable to run at the 
maximum permissible speed and, with the proper 
driving equipment, such can be easily accomplished. 

There are two general classes of adjustable speed 
drives available, one mechanical, the other electrical. 
The second may be divided into two classes, one al- 
ternating current, the other direct current. This 
discussion will concern the direct current drives. 
Some readers may already wonder of what interest 
direct current drives are in mills with only alter- 
nating current available, but experience has taught 
many operators that a-c can be converted to direct 





Photos, courtesy Reliance Electric & Eng. Co 

Fig. 2. Rheostat and starter; Fig. 3, three-button 

starter 
current economically and individual investigation 
will prove this true in most cases. 

Three different kinds of drives will be discussed, 
first, single motor drives for individual machines; 
second, multi-motor drives for single machines and, 
third, multi-motor tandem drives for machines op- 
erating in ranges. 

There are several machines that are advantage- 
ously driven by d-c adjustable-speed motors. Among 
them are brushers, singers, dye padders, print ma- 
chines, back gray washers, and various types of cal- 
enders. This is far from a complete list but it is 
representative. 
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CURRENT MOTORS on 
Textile Finishing Machinery 


By Paul W. Arnold 


Development Engineer, The Reliance Electric & Eng. Co. 


The d-c current equipment required to drive 
these machines is simple. Figure 1 shows a d-c mo- 
tor which is belted, coupled, geared or chained to 
the machine. The operator has before him the push 
button and rheostat illustrated in Figure 2. He has 
the entire control at his finger tips for he can “inch” 
goods through his machine by starting up, then push 
the start button and run. The desired operating 
speed is obtained s':mply by turning the rheostat 





handle. These control units can be located wherever 
they best suit the operator’s convenience. The speed 
variation obtained may be over a range as high as 
6:1 which takes ample care of all requirements. 


The problem of the printing machine drive is a 
little different than that of other machines men- 
tioned. It is necessary to have a low speed of about 
10 yards per minute for threading and color match- 
ing with high speeds over a wide range, for actual 
printing. Quick stopping is a desirable feature 
which is provided by dynamic braking. As far a8 
the motor is concerned it looks exactly like that 
shown in Figure 1. The speed is controlled by the 
same simple rheostat. A three-button push-button 
station is used and the operator can quickly master 
it. Push the inch button (Figure 3) and run as long 
as desired at the 10-yard speed. When ready to run 
in production, the operator presses the run button 
and the motor smoothly accelerates the machine to 
the predetermined printing speed. To stop—merely 
push the stop button and the machine comes to a 
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quick smooth stop. Figure 4 shows an installation 
of a d-c print machine drive. 

The next group, individual machines with multi- 
motor drives might be made a very long discussion 
in itself. We will include only a few typical cases 
which no doubt will suggest other similar schemes. 

The two-motor drive for the modern dye jigger 
is a very valuable contribution to the cloth finishing 
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been made, it automatically stops and is ready to 
be re-loaded. There are machines, such as print 
washers, soapers, etc., that can be driven by a sin- 
gle motor but which can be driven more economically 
by multi-motor drives. The advantages are practi- 
cally the same as already mentioned, that is, proper 
operating speeds are easily obtained and much me- 
chanical equipment can be eliminated. Figure 7 
shows an open soaper 
rigged with five motors, 
each driving a set of rolls. 
Note that all line shafting 
used to tie the rolls to- 
gether is eliminated. The 
control scheme which 
keeps the material travel- 
ing at the same _ speed 
through each section is the 
same as used in multi-mo- 
tor range drives described 
in the following group. 
The third group of d-c 


Fig. 5. Five dye jigs driven by | d-c motor. Fig. 6. A modern dye jig. eauivenent ts that used to 
industry. Figure 5 shows a group drive for dye drive machines operating in range. Of these there 
jiggers. Note the friction brakes to maintain cloth are two sorts, one for use in plants with only a-c 
tension. These keep the operators busy maintain- power and the other for mills with d-c power. The 


ing any sort of a constant tension at all. Further- 
more, if a constant speed motor were used to drive 
the group, the speed must be such that the maxi- 
mum safe cloth speed will not be exceeded when the 
roll on the wind-up beam is full. This means that 
much of the time the material will be running at 
far less than the next operating speed with conse- 
quent production loss. 

Figure 6 illustrates a modern jigger with a d-c 
motor coupled to each beam roll. The control pro- 
vides a constant tension without friction brakes, and 
this is so easily obtained that the operator need pay 
little, if any, attention to the jigger after the origi- 
nal setting. The speed of the material is constant 
and may be set at the maximum permissible for the 
goods in process, thus giving increased production. 
The simple turning of a rheostat and pushing of 





Fig. 7. 


Open soaper driven by 5 d-c adjust- 
able speed motors 


start and stop buttons makes the operation so easy 
that one operator can tend several jiggers. In fact, 
the control can be so arranged that all the operator 
needs to do is to start the jigger, set the proper 
speed and tension and after a predetermined num- 
ber of passes of the material through the bath have 


former is most important as it covers the require- 

ments of most mills and will be described here. 
The drive for ranges may be called a variable 

voltage system (sometimes called Ward Leonard 





System). The electrical equipment is very simple. 
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Fig. 8. Top, electrical diagram; bottom, 
electrical connections pea) gow, 


Figure 8 shows a typical range with a schematic wir- 
ing diagram of the electrical equipment required. 
The control motor generator set is connected to the 
mill’s a-c line. Power is transmitted from the d-c 
variable voltage generator A, to driving motors D, E 
and F. There may be as many of these driving mo- 
tors as required. 

The control consists of a simple magnetic line con- 
tactor J and overload relay operating each motor, a 
series of dancer rol] rheostats which operate auto- 
matically, a main rheostat G and a start-stop push 
button H. 

The operation of the range is as follows: The op- 
erator has before him rheostat G and push button H 
which are exactly as shown in Figure 2. The rheo- 
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Fig. 9. The speed of all machines in this range is centered in 


rheostat B. 
button A 


stat handle is first turned to the low speed position 
and the start button is pressed. The whole range will 
start up at a very low speed, likely the machines will 
just turn over. The handle of rheostat G is turned 
until say a desirable threading is obtained, then after 
the material is through all of the machines the rheo- 
stat handle is again turned until the desired operat- 
ing speed is obtained. The dancer roll rheostats (Fig- 
ure 8) function automatically to keep the material 
smoothly from one machine to the next. The ma- 
terial may shrink or full, and motor speeds may 
change because of load temperature. Any of these 
things happening would cause the material to pile up 
or tear between machines. However, it passes over 
the dancer roll which tends to rise or fall with too 
much or too little material flowing past it. If the goods 
comes too fast it falls a little and turns its dancer roll 
rheostats so the motor driving the machine feeding 
too much cloth immediately slows down and the trou- 
ble is corrected. If the material starts to pull tight 
the action of course is reversed. In the typical range 
illustrated in Figure 8, dancer rolls would be placed 
between the tenter and cylinder dryer and between the 
Tommy Dodd and the second cylinder dryer. These 
would operate the dancer roll rheostats in the shunt 
fields of motors EF and F respectively. 

These are the essential functions of a d-c variable 
voltage range drive. They are extremely simple, yet 
drive the finishing machines in the ranges exactly as 
desired. The speed may be varied over a very wide 


Whole range started and stopped by push 
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Fig. 10. The dancer roll A keeps 
material flowing smoothly 


range. Ten to one for actual operations is practical 
with a still lower speed for threading. Other desira- 
ble features can be added to these already described. 
For example, it may be desirable to operate only a 
part of the machines in the range, or to split it and 
operate in two separate parts. Some operators de- 
sire to accelerate to predetermined speeds, instead of 
accelerating to desired operating speeds as described. 
All these features and others can be easily and eco- 
nomically accomplished. 

The operators and designers should remember that 
the operation is simple. Figure 9 is a photo showing 
the operating station of a range drive. The push but- 
ton A starts and stops the equipment and rheostat B 
controls the speed. The dancer roll rheostat is equal- 
ly simple. Figure 10 shows an actual installation. 
Note the rheostat is located near the motor, both of 
which are well out of the way. 

The purpose of this article is to tell the story of 
d-c drives that are available for the textile finishing 
mills in a brief but comprehensive manner. Each in- 
stallation, of course, must be studied, but it will gen- 
erally be found that d-c variable voltage range drives 
including the control motor generator set are low in 
first cost for securing the desired results. It is the 
only drive that will give operating speeds over a four 
to ten to one range. 


American Cotton Manufacturers Meeting, Charleston, S. C., April 18-20 


Announcement is made that the annual convention 
of the American Cotton Manufacturers Association 
will be held at Charleston, S. C., on April 18 to 20, in- 
clusive. The Frances Marion Hotel will be headquar- 
ters, with many guests staying at the Fort Sumter 
Hotel. The convention proper will open on Thursday 
morning, April 19; the session on Wednesday being of 
an executive nature for the board of government only. 
There will be an open session on Thursday, with golf 
and other recreations on Thursday afternoon, the ban- 
quet Thursday night, to which ladies are invited, and a 


business session on Friday morning. Friday after- 
noon will be open for recreations. 

Charleston was selected, and a program of a light 
though important nature arranged, in order to provide 
the mill executives an opportunity of relaxation and 
rest. The famous Magnolia and Middleton and other 
gardens in and around Charleston will be in full bloom, 
during the convention, it is stated, and these attrac- 
tions, plus the opportunity to meet fellow members of 
the industry, provided by the meeting, should result 
in an exceptionally large attendance. 
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Rosins, Synthetic Rosins, Etc., in 
Finishing Cotton Piece Goods 


By J. Andrew Clark 


Chief Chemist, Dutchess Bleachery, Inc. 


ONTINUING his series on the basic raw 

materials used in finishing cotton piece 
goods, Mr. Clark in this installment covers 
rosin, synthetic rosin, covering materials, 
etc. He will continue with enzymes, sul- 
phonated fatty alcohols, etc., in the next in- 
stallment ae ae 


a residue from the distillation of crude tur- 

pentine in which it is dissolved. This resin 
is collected in boxes cut into the base of the tree, 
from which it is removed and distilled in copper 
stills heated by direct flames. After removal of the 
volatile spirits of turpentine, the rosin or colophony 
is drawn off, strained, and poured into barrels to 
solidify. The rosin is graded according to color, the 
lighter colors commanding higher prices and are ob- 
tained from the first year dip. The older workings 
yield darker rosins. This material is graded as fol- 
lows: 


Rr is a brittle, easily friable solid obtained as 


WW Water White Good No. 2 
9 


WG Window Glass S No. 2 
N Extra Pale Good Strain 
M Pale Strain 
K Low Pale Common Strain 
I Good No. 1 Black 
H No. 1 

Rosin varies in color from pale amber to dark 
reddish brown or black, has a specific gravity only 
slightly heavier than that of water and while soften- 
ing at 70-80 degrees C. may only become fluid at tem- 
peratures of approximately 130 degrees C. Overheat- 
ing causes the product to darken in color. Insoluble 
in water, rosin is quite soluble in many organic sol- 
vents, oils and alkalies. It is an oxygenated hydro- 
carbon containing a high percentage of the an- 
hydride of abietic acid and variable amounts of un- 
saponifiables, the latter increasing in amount with 
the darker grades. 

Salts of the heavy metals react with soluble alka- 
line solutions of rosin to precipitate insoluble com- 
pounds, while acids separate the insoluble abietic 
acid. Caustic or other alkalies, as well as ammonia, 
react with rosin to form the corresponding salts or 
“soaps”. These are soft and sticky and of a dark 
brown color, dependent on the quality of the rosin 
used. These soaps are also quite hydroscopic, quite 
soluble and have free lathering properties. 

Rosin in various forms is widely used in the in- 


dustries. Immense quantities are used by varnish 
makers in the cheaper grades. The soap industry 
also uses large quantities, since a good grease will 
carry 25 to 50 per cent of rosin without being too 
soft or sticky in the soap. In combinations with 
alum, rosin is used by paper makers as a sizing, 
while it also is used extensively as a flux for solder 
and other low melting alloys. Sealing wax also con- 
tains a high percentage of rosin, while the lowly fly 
paper may be made by melting rosin in oil and ap- 
plying to paper. 


Rosin in Piece Goods Finishing 


The use of rosin in the finishing of cotton is con- 
fined generally to its use in kier boiling and as an 
ingredient of backfilling mixes where it serves as a 
binder for the mineral fillers to prevent dusting. 


Rosin was formerly added to the caustic or soda- 
ash boil following a lime boil. When used in the 
regular caustic boil, it is more commonly used in 
conjunction with soap or soluble oils. 

Some of the commercial kier boiling soaps re- 
cently offered, on analysis, prove to be mixtures of 
red oil and rosin soaps with some pine oil. The older 
kier boiling soaps were widely used, although their 
rosin content was open to suspicion because of the 
difficulty in obtaining its complete removal by rins- 
ing. This, of course, introduces the danger of after- 
yellowing in white goods or resists with goods in- 
tended for dyeing. One bleachery which made their 
own kier soap used the following formula for a long 
time: 


Red Oil 2050 Ib. 


Rosin 
Soda Ash 
Caustic oo". Be... 22cecs 


Water to make 11,000 Ib. 


Rosin size is used as a binder for heavy backfill 
mixes, especially in those mixes in which the pro- 
portion of mineral fillers to starch is exceptionally 
high. Its adhesive and sticky nature is very effec- 
tive in anchoring these to prevent dusting. This 
product is prepared by the saponification of pow- 
dered rosin with ammonia or soda ash and is so pro- 
portioned as to contain approximately 25 per cent of 
the rosin uncombined and with 25 to 50 per cent of 
water. This forms a thick, viscous, sticky product of 
characteristic rosin odor which can be incorporated 
in the mix. In large amounts, however, it imparts a 
harsh feel to the cloth and may cause slight yellow- 
ing of the fabric on storage or heating. Its use may, 
however, be entirely satisfactory for colored heavily 
backfilled goods, where the slight harshness might 
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not be a serious handicap, or could be compensated 
for by the addition of sufficient softener. 

Following Dr. Bakeland’s publication of the re- 
search and procedure for the manufacture of Bake- 
lite by the reaction of formaldehyde on phenolic 
compounds in the presence of catalysts, various oth- 
er investigators sought to apply this and a wide va- 
riety of similar reactions to fabrics. The reactions 
between aldehydes and various organic substances, 
especially those containing hydroxy! groups, such as 
phenol, glycerine, urea, phthalic anhydride, etc., 
yield a wide range of synthetic resins, with widely 
different physical properties. Various methods of 
application have been tried. For instance, the fabric 
may be treated with a solution of the ingredients, 
which by subsequent drying and ageing are con- 
densed to the resin, or 
resin may be formed in so- 
lution as a half-way prod- 
uct which can be applied 
and subsequently con- 
densed on the fabric by 
drying and heating for a 
short t me. One patent ac- 
quired by an English con- 
cern described the process 
of impregnating a rayon 
fabric lightly with phenol 
which was followed by ex- 
posure to formaldehyde va- 
pors at elevated tempera- 
tures. The object of this treatment was to render the 
rayon resistant to the action of water. 

One very beautiful but highly impractical appli- 
cation of this type of resin was the formation of 
brilliant spots on cloth to form the so-called Jewel 
print. A hanging drop was formed on the cloth by 
a very ingenious device of drawing a wire dipped in 
the resin through the fabric, which was held hori- 
zontal under tension as in a tenter frame. The resin 
was wiped off the wire passing through the cloth 
which formed conical shaped drops, the largest of 
these being fully 34-inch long. Following the heat 
treatment, these appeared as high, lustrous and 
sparkling spots, but unfortunately the women of the 
country did not possess sufficient fortitude to wear 
the cloth, while it was also detrimental to furniture. 
Its rather high cost was, moreover, a handicap to its 
general adoption. 

One fabric recently introduced commercially con- 
tains a flexible resin applied as a face-filling of the 
ingredients, which are subsequently condensed by 
heating to yield the condensed resin. This cloth is 
entirely different in appearance from the usual 
coated fabric, is very flexible with good drape and 
offers possibilities for keen competition, especially 
in the raincoat field. The latest application of the 
synthetic resins to receive popular notice is in the 
crease-proofing of fabrics. Tootal, Broadhurst, Lee 
Co. Ltd. of England hold patents for this process, 
which are being put into commercial operation in 
this country by at least two licensees. This process 
consists of forming the synthetic resin within the 
fibers. This imparts a resiliency to the fabric such 
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that if crushed in the hand, it springs back when re- 
leased. While not exactly creaseless, this process is 
said to create resistance to creasing as well as re- 
covery from creasing to such an extent that gar- 
ments of such fabrics, mussed either by wear or in 
traveling bags, become presentable after hanging a 
short time. This treatment increases the we:ght ap- 
proximately 15 per cent, is reasonably fast to laun- 
dering, increases the breaking strength of rayons, of 
the regenerated cellulose type, when wet; and helps 
to prevent slippage of warp or filling yarns in light 
fabrics. It can, so far, be applied to cotton and the 
various rayons, with the exception of the Celanese 
types. Its successful application to linen is as yet 
not worked out, although notices to this effect are 
now appearing in the technical journals. 

The following 
ported to be an example of 
this process, although oth- 
er methods COV- 
ered in the patents. 

The fabric 
with a liquid composed of: 
20 parts formalin 40 per 
cent; 10 parts urea; 5 parts 
boric acid; and 60 parts 
water at room temperature 
and dried at 130 degrees C. 
The cloth is then heated at 
this temperature for 30 
minutes longer after which 
it is thoroughly soaped at the boil to remove the resin 
adhering to the outside of the fabric. 

The metallic luster of rayon has long suggested 
the possibility of treating cloth with viscose or other 
rayon forming solution to obtain a highly decorative 
lustrous fabric effect. This has been the subject of 
numerous patents although their application has 
been commercially negligible as yet. 

Viscose, briefly, is made by the reaction of car- 
bon bisulphide on alkali cellulose to form sodium 
xyanthate, which is then decomposed to regenerate 
cellulose. This regeneration may take place in sev- 
eral ways. In the first place, solutions of viscose 
undergo a type of polymirozation spontaneously un- 
til in a few days at ordinary temperatures, it breaks 
down, liberating the hydrocellulose. Or the solu- 
tions may be coagulated, as in rayon manufacture, 
by treatment with dilute acid or salt solutions. Dry 
heat or steam will, moreover, coagulate viscose, and 
this method generally is more suitable for use with 
viscose treatment of cloth. The coagulation of vis- 
cose is attended with the formation of sulphur com- 
pounds as well as free sulphur which are removed 
by subsequent treatment as in the manufacture of 
rayon. 

Solutions of viscose can be applied either as back- 
filling when containing suitable minerals or, if de- 
sired, applied alone in the mangle. One such cloth 
treated in the mangle has been used as a grease 
proof fabric, a property acquired in part by the vis- 
cose film forming a window pane across the inter- 
stices of the cloth. This is also the basis of a pat- 
ent by A. H. Kilmer (B. P. 369430), 1931, for the 
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preparation of a so-called acid-proof fabric for the 
protection of metals against acid or acid fumes. J. 
Huebner acquired German patent No. 441526 for 
treating a fabric with a solution of cellulose in 
cuprammonium after which it is treated with dilute 
hydrochloric acid 2 degrees Tw. It is claimed that 
this solution can be padded, printed or otherwise 
processed as usual] and that mineral or metallic fill- 
ers can be incorporated as desired. 

The formation of viscose by the actual conversion 
of the cotton yarn into rayon has also received con- 
siderable attention. One large eastern plant several 
years ago spent considerable sums on the develop- 
ment of a process dependent on the treatment of 
mercerized cloth with carbon bisulphide to form vis- 
cose on the surface of the yarn. While there was not 
much heard about the success of the process, they 
did learn considerable about the handling of carbon 
bisulphide. This latter product is especially liable 
to explode when vaporized either with slightly ele- 
vated temperatures or static sparks, which necessi- 
tates exceptionally well-designed ventilating sys- 
tems for successful handling. 

Other solvents for cellulose have, likewise, been 
proposed for the same purpose. The Arnold Print 
Works acquired a British patent, No. 282,002, on a 
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treatment with caustic alkali followed by drying and 
subsequently with cuprammonium solution to pro- 
duce a linen finish. If desired, a pattern effect can 
be obtained by printing one of the reagents to pro- 
duce local effects. 


The foregoing is apparently only an improvement 
of the older Willesden process of waterproofing 
which has been applied for some time to heavy fab- 
rics as ducks and canvas, which owing to their heavy 
construction and service requirements are liable to 
mildew. This process consists of simply treating the 
cloth with a strong solution of copper hydroxide dis- 
solved in ammonia solution. This solution dissolves 
some of the surface cellulose and after evaporation 
of the ammonia, leaves the regenerated cellulose as 
a green lacquer on the surface of the cloth. The 
copper hydroxide deposited with the film inhibits the 
growth of molds and fungus and is especially desira- 
ble in cloth intended for marine service. 


(Editor’s Note: This, the ninth article in the series 
by Mr. Clark, continues his discussion of the basic raw 
materials used in finishing cotton piece goods. The next 
installment will cover Enzymes as used for this purpose, 
and then sulphonated fatty alcohols, etc., will be treat- 
ed. Water, softeners, starches, gums, dextrines and other 
materials have already been covered in installments 


previously published.) 














The Irregularity of Cotton 
Sliver, Roving and Yarn 


The irregularity in weight of the 
product of the different cotton manu- 
facturing processes, as shown by the 
study of R. L. Lee, Jr., a Textile Foun- 
dation fellow, which is reported in the 
March issue of Textile Research, is in 
close agreement with the findings pre- 
viously reported by researchers work- 
ing at the Shirley Institute of the Brit- 
ish Cotton Industry Research Associa- 
tion. The conclusions reported by Mr. 
Lee, who is working under the direc- 
tion of Prof. H. J. Ball at the Lowell 
(Mass.) Textile Institute, are based on 
the irregularity of the weights of six- 
inch lengths of the product of the ma- 
chines, and also on the hypothesis of 
as nearly correct mechanical conditions 
as possible, and are as follcws: 


“Card sliver is very variable. 
Through the first process of drawing 
the irregularity of the sliver decreases 
greatly. Through the second process 
of drawing the irregularity of the sliv- 
er remains unchanged to any signifi- 
cant extent. Through the slubber the 
irregularity increases markedly. 
Through the other roving frames no 
significant change is produced in the 
irregularity. Through the spinning 
frame the irregularity increases appre- 
ciably. The results did not indicate 
positively whether there was a marke 
superiority in uniformity of the regu- 
lar draft yarn over the long-draft yarn 
with its fewer doublings, or vice versa. 


The overall change in irreguiarity from 
eard sliver to finished yarn shows an 
appreciable increase. A close study of 
the card, slubber and spinning frame 
should be made to determine the spe- 
cific causes of the increases in irregu- 
larity through these machines. Similar 
studies on other cotton and other yarn 


counts should be made.” 
* * » 


Textile Patents of Interest 
According to Paul B. Eaton. patent 


attorney, Charlotte, N. C., the follow- 
ing patents were recently granted to 
southern inventors, of interest to the 
textile trade: 

Gaston Dyeing Machine Co., Stanley. 
N. C., secured two patents, one being 
on a beam for dyeing machines—which 
has been in use for several years— 
with a plurality of rings supported on 
rods and a perforated cylinder sup- 
ported by the rings. The other patent 
relates to a washer which has a small 
upper end and a large lower end adapt- 
ed to be placed between packages of 
yarn lecated on a perforated pipe for 
sealing the union between the two 
packages so as to force the dyestuff 
through the yarn on the packages and 
not allow it to escape through the 
joints between the ends of the pack- 
ages. 

L. Y. Randall, Gaffney, S. C., se 
cured a patent on a loom dobby drive 
comprising a straight rod between the 
rock shaft and rocker arm with a uni- 
versal joint connection between the 
crank shaft and the lower end of the 


connecting rod and also a universal 
connection between the upper end of 
the connecting rod and the rocker arm 
for the dobby. The rocker arm for the 
dobby has a laterally extending bracket 
thereon to which the upper end of the 
connecting rod is secured, thus en- 
abling the use of a straight line con- 
necting rod between the crank shaft 
and the rocker arm. 

David L. Norris, Sr., Greenville, S. 
C., secured a patent on an automatical- 
ly threading loom shuttle. 

George E. Sumner, Columbia, S. C., 
secured a patent on a pneumatic pick- 
er motion for looms. This loom has 
no picker stick but has pneumatic ca- 
sings at each end of the lay which are 
operated to project the shuttle from one 
end of the lay to the other without 
the necessity of employing a _ picker 
stick. 

G. J. Nord, Gastonia, N. C., secured 
a patent on a rayon fiber and method 
of treating it, this covering a method 
of treating viscose fiber which consists 
of placing a mass of fibers in a vat 
containing water and two pounds of 
olive oil and palm oil to every 100 
pounds of fiber and also two pounds 
of salt, and then heating the vat to 
130 degrees F. and agitating the mass 
for approximately 20 minutes and then 
subjecting the mass to a squeeze roll 
to set the kinks and squeeze the mass 
into a mat-like form; then subjecting 
the mat to a fluffing machine and to 
a drier, the temperature in the drier 
being substantially 180 degrees. 
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Carding and Spinning Subjects 
Discussed at Atlanta Meeting 


IMELY mill subjects on carding and spin- 

ning, a splendid attendance and well- 
planned and conducted discussions com- 
bined to make the meeting of Georgia men 
in Atlanta last month a thoroughly worth 
while and helpful occasion. This report, the 
only detailed record made of the practical 
discussions, presents much opinion and ex- 
perience as given at the meeting that will 
be useful material for study by the mill man. 


ITH the largest attendance on record, the 
W spring meeting of the Textile Operating 
Executives of Georgia was held on Saturday, 
March 17, at the Georgia School of Technology, in 
Atlanta, Ga., and carding and spinning problems 
were discussed in a helpful manner, based upon a 
questionnaire of subjects prepared and submitted in 
advance to the members. This organization is com- 
posed of the superintendents, department heads and 
other operating executives of the cotton-textile mills 
of Georgia, and two meetings a year are held—card- 
ing-spinning being discussed in March, and slash- 
ing-weaving in September. 

At the meeting last month, standing room became 
literally at a premium. In addition to Georgia mill 
men, there were visitors from Alabama, Tennessee 
and South Carolina mills. Holding the meeting on 
Saturday, with practically all mills not operating on 
that day, plus the fact that the meeting was con- 
densed into one session, plus a well-planned and ex- 
ecuted program of practical value, contributed to 
making the extraordinarily large attendance. 

George S. Elliott, manager and superintendent, 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., New Holland, Ga., who is general 
chairman of the organization, presided at the meet- 
ing. 

L. L. Jones, vice-president and general manager, 
Canton (Ga.) Cotton Mills, who is president of the 
Cotton Manufacturers Association of Georgia, and 
T. M. Forbes, secretary of that association, both 
were in attendance and spoke briefly, bringing the 
greetings of the presidents and treasurers of the 
Georgia mills who compose that organization. 

A. D. Elliott, superintendent, The Trion (Ga.) 
Company, who had been elected a member of the 
executive committee of the Textile Operating Exec- 
utives of Georgia at the September 1933 meeting to 
fill an unexpired term of R. D. Harvey, who had been 
made vice general chairman, was at the meeting last 
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month elected for a full term of 2% years. 

As a special feature, the meeting was opened 
with a brief, helpful discussion of waste in the mill, 
by Charles D. Honiker, of the Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills, Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Honiker’s interesting paper 
in full appears on page 45 of this issue. 

Following Mr. Honiker’s talk, the general chair- 
man turned the meeting over to A. D. Elliott, super- 
intendent, The Trion Company, Trion, Ga., who con- 
ducted the round-table discussion on carding sub- 
jects. This discussion followed a list of questions 
which had been assigned to various Georgia men. 


Mixing Different Grades of Cotton 


The first subject discussed was represented in 
two questions, as follows: “Is it possible to mix 
Strict Low and Strict Middling half and half and get 
as good results as can be realized with a 100 per 
cent Middling mix? Would you work this mix dif- 
ferently than the 100 per cent Middling; what dif- 
ference would you make? 

“On running your staple lengths, of such a half 
and half mix, what kind and how many beaters are 
recommended for cleaning, keeping in mind that 
longer staple curls more easily than shorter cotton, 
and that excessive workings are detrimental to the 
ultimate break?” 

Chairman Elliott called upon J. C. Edwards, su- 
perintendent, Martha Mills, Thomaston, Ga., who had 
raised the question, to discuss it. In answering, Mr. 
Edwards said that his categorical answer to the first 
question would be “No”—that two grades cannot be 
mixed with results equal to those possible with a 100 
per cent run of an intermediate grade. His theory 
was that in mixing Strict Low and Strict Middling, 
“it is necessary to give the Strict Middling excessive 
cleaning which it does not need, in order to get the 
Strict Low clean; one of the great objections is that 
you find so much more wasty cotton in the Strict 
Low.” 

Allen Jones, superintendent, Muscogee Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, said, “I agree with Mr. Edwards, and will 
carry it one step further. If I had the problem of 
using two grades like that I would run the Strict 
Low through a cleaning line first. My experience is 
that clean white cotton acts as a sponge when it is 
cleaned in the presence of dirty cotton.” Asked by 
Mr. Edwards as to what he would have in his clean- 
ing line, using single-process pickers, Mr. Jones out- 
lined a system containing a No. 12 lattice opener 
with one Buckley beater, two vertical openers, and a 
Centrif-Air machine; adding, however, that he does 
not like the two verticals. 

“My experience has been similar to that of Mr. 
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Jones,” reported George S. Elliott. “If you take a 
low grade and mix it in with a better grade, it mul- 
tiplies your troubles to get it out. If you can run 
the low grade individually and then mix it on the fin- 
isher picking process, it will be better. The question 
as I see it, however, is if you have to run them to- 
gether, by all means try to plan the mixes so it will 
run as regular from day to day as possible, and then 
make the best adjustments you can. However, I do 
not believe that anyone has been able to get from a 
combination mix of Strict Low and Strict Middling 
results equal in all respects to those secured from a 
smooth, Middling cotton.” 

D. D. Quillian, superintendent, Athens (Ga.) 


Mfg. Co., reported they had never had the problem 
of mixing these grades, but that he would suggest 
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mixing the grades on the drawing if the single-proc- 
ess picker arrangement prevented the blending 
there. 

“I agree with these other gentlemen,” said J. A. 
Bone, overseer of carding, Lanett (Ala.) Mill, West 
Point Mfg. Co. “I do not think Strict Low and Strict 
Middling will mix half and half and make as even 
a yarn as Middling cotton, because there will be a 
variation in the staple as well as the color. My ex- 
perience is that a Middling cotton will give you a 
more uniform staple and a stronger yarn.” 

“T think you should have two lines of mixing,” 
responded V. J. Thompson, superintendent, Manches- 
ter plant, Callaway Mills, “and that you should run 
one through more cleaning than the other. We have 
two lines of mixing, one has one more cleaning proc- 
ess than the other, and we run our low grade stock 
through that process. We run several grades end 
run the low grade through the one with the most 
cleaning.” 

“We clean the Strict Middling to itself, and then 
clean the Strict Low to itself,” reported James Oates, 
superintendent, Cherry Cotton Mills, Florence, Ala. 
“Then we card it separately, due to the fact that we 
think we get it cleaner in that way. If you mix it 
on the picker I do not see how you can make your 
cards take care of it. We found it better to change 
the settings on.our cards, running the low grade 
through with one set of settings and the higher grade 
through the other; keeping them separately by 
means of colored strings. Then we mix it on the 
sliver lap machine or on the drawing. You cannot 
get as even and strong a yarn with the mixed grades, 
but you will get a cleaner yarn if you will clean it 
separately and mix it on the drawing or sliver lap.” 
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“Do you alternate the cans in mixing it on the 
drawing?” asked E. H. Rogers, agent, Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills, and Mr. Oates replied that they 
“dodge” the cans, placing each kind in as every 
other can so that in the later attenuating processes 
the blending will be aided. 

A. D. Elliott brought out that everyone seemed 
to take it for granted in this discussion that, while 
different grades were being discussed, the staple 
length was similar, and asked for the effect of run- 
ning different staple lengths, as well as different 
grades, together. J. A. Bone replied that while 
“you might get, with the proper blending equipment, 
equally as good yarn with the same staple in differ- 
ent grades; if you have different staples in there | 
do not think you could.” 

“You would have to set your rolls for the longer 
staple, wouldn’t you?” suggested A. D. Elliott, and 
he added that “It seems to be the general consensus 
of opinion that it is much better to keep the differ- 
ent grades separate if possible. I might add,” he 
continued, “that at one time I worked in a waste mill 
where we had a 50/50 mix, half was very clean cot- 
ton and the other half was very dirty, and our prac- 
tice had been to mix these. We ran some tests over 
a long period of time and we found that it was much 
better and we got more waste out by running one 
grade at a time. In our opinion, if you mix up a 
bunch of trashy cotton with a batch of clean stock it 
is harder to remove that trash because it is in so 
much bigger bulk for the beaters to act on.” 

The second question naturally followed, covering 
the equipment used in working mixed grades, either 
together or separately. Mr. Edwards pointed out 
that “in our plant we have to get every possible 
ounce of break out of a certain size of cord, so that 
we work our long staples as little as possible. We 
have a Buckley beater, then two Centrif-Airs in tan- 
dem, which is our opener unit, and from there it 
goes to a blending apron which feeds our one-process 
pickers; each of these pickers has one Buckley, and 
an evener controlling the level in the intermediate 
hopper; that hopper feeds to a Kirschner finishe) 
beater and there is also a cone section evener con- 
trolling the feed to the feed roll. 

“Certainly if I were running the two grades sep- 
arately I would do more cleaning on the Strict Low, 
but unfortunately we do not have enough of the low- 
er grade to justify that, nor is our mill laid out so 
that we could run the Strict Low through additional 
beaters.” 

The reference to vertical openers resulted in a 
discussion of this machine insofar as curling cotton 
is concerned. Mr. Oates said that in past years he 
had been bothered with this trouble, but had ma- 
terially reduced it by decreasing the speed of the 
beater and increasing the rate of speed at which the 
cotton was taken out of this machine. He said he 
reduced the vertical’s beater speed from 512 to 365 
r.p.m. “In your vertical did you change the setting 
of the beater to the screen or grid?” asked A. D. 
Elliott. Mr. Oates said he had not done this, and 
Mr. Elliott stated that one time when he had had 
trouble with curling, he in some way shifted the set- 
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ting and got the beater too close and that by moving 


it back out some he reduced the curling. E. H. 
Rogers pointed out that “You will also find that the 
volume of cotton you feed in there affects the curl- 
ing; if you cut the production you will reduce the 
curling.” 

A. D. Elliott asked for experiences with the use 
of cleaning trunks. D. D. Quillian stated that he has 
a section of cleaning trunk in his conveyor line, an 
old type which has a revolving apron for bringing 
the motes, etc., to the end and dumping them; that he 
has never found this does much satisfactory clean- 
ing, but he left it in the line anyhow. “However,” 
he said, “just recently I was in a mill that had in- 
stalled a new distributing system and had a new 
type of cleaning trunk that the cotton passes through 
as it is going to the picker hoppers, and it was do- 
ing some beautiful work, with the cotton thoroughly 
opened beforehand.” He said this installation of 
trunk included a rake which pushed the cotton along, 
and he preferred this to the type of trunk with sta- 
tionary grids through which the cotton is pulled by 
suction. L. H. Rice, general superintendent, Ala- 
bama Mills, Inc., reported the use of about 40 feet 
of home-made cleaning trunk in one of his mills 
which, while it gave some trouble on long staple 
stock, did seem to aid in taking out a good deal of 
trash and dirt with short stock. This trunk has no 
moving parts in it, he said. 


Eveners on Single-Process Picking 


The next question submitted by the chairman 
was: “Do you have single process picking? If so, 
does your equipment have two or three eveners? If 
you use two eveners, on which section of the ma- 
chine is the back evener located?” 

George Glenn, assistant superintendent, Pepper- 
ell Mfg. Co., Lindale, Ga., said, “We have two dif- 
ferent types of single process picking; one has one 
evener and the other has two eveners. On the pick- 
er with one evener, we have the regular finisher 
evener, and on the others, with two eveners, we have 
the regular finisher evener and an evener on the back 
just before the cotton hits the first feed roll. The 
evener on the back operates the apron on the hop- 
per.” 

“Our one-process pickers were made by tying two 
processes together,” reported L. B. Colbert, overseer 
carding, The Trion (Ga.) Co. “I have an evener on 
the back section and one on the front section. My 
back evener runs with sprockets and runs the feed 
into the hoppers, and then there is the one on the 
front. Both eveners are tied together with a rod and 
it is all driven from the front evener.” 

R. A. Morgan, general manager, Cedartown Cot- 
ton & Export Co., said his one-process arrangement 
was made by hooking up two processes; that the 
evener on the hopper is underneath the section of 
apron which was retained between the two sections 
as a carrier. “On the front we have the regular H. 
& B. evener motion. We realize this is a make- 
shift combination, and I think some of the other 
methods as put out by the makers are better, but we 
do get a very uniform lap with our arrangement.” 
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C. E. Willis, overseer carding, LaFayette (Ga.) 
Cotton Mills, said that on his one-process pickers he 
has one evener on the front and another underneath 
the machine which regulates the flow of cotton into 
the hoppers; the cones are connected. A. D. Elliott 
suggested that even though one evener is controlled 
by the other, both are eveners nevertheless. 

Reporting on an installation of single-process ma- 
chines built originally as new pickers in this form, 
R. P. Sweeny, superintendent, Exposition Cotton 
Mills, Atlanta, stated, “‘we have one evener motion in 
advance of the last beater; the cotton is fed on the 
apron and the evener regulates the speed of the 





apron.” 
D. L. Mattox, overseer carding, Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills, using original one-process machines, 
R. D. HARVEY, superintendent, 
Pepperell Mfa. Co., Lindale, 
Ga., who is vice general chair- 


man 





said, “we have only one evener, on the finisher, and 
we get very satisfactory results. At one time I have 
run as many as 365 laps without losing one.” He ex- 
plained this was partly due to staying on one mix, 
that most of the lap loss he has comes from chang- 
ing mixes. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Rogers, the agent of his 
mill, Mr. Mattox presented a new suggestion in con- 
nection with picker lap loss. He said at one time 
his lap loss seemed excessive, and he ran a test for 
four days, on a battery of five one-process machines, 
keeping a record of the laps lost from each individ- 
ual machine, and this test disclosed that in this de- 
partment, no laps were being lost from the first four 
machines, that practically all the rejects were com- 
ing from the fifth machine, the one furtherest away 
from the condenser. He explained that this machine 
was not getting enough cotton from the rake distrib- 
utor used in feeding these pickers, due to the fact 
that he was not getting enough overflow. By in- 
creasing the amount of cotton fed, and thus the over- 
flow, he said, he succeeded in providing enough cot- 
ton so that this last hopper kept full like the rest 
of them. 

A. D. Elliott pointed out this was a good thought; 
that “most of us consider all of our pickers and all 
of the laps coming through as against the total re- 
jects. Mr. Mattox has brought out the importance 


of keeping a record of the work of each picker so as 
to know just where the rejects are coming from.” 
J. C. Edwards told of having trouble getting an 
even distribution in all of the hoppers in a line of 
six pickers fed by a rake type distributor which car- 
ried the overflow back over the top; that he had rem- 
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edied this by cutting some openings in the line al- 
lowing more cotton to go into the fourth and fifth 
hoppers. 

Answering the original question, Henry Robin- 
son, assistant superintendent, Columbus (Ga.) Mfg. 
Co., reported that “we have two eveners, which are 
synchronized, on our one-process pickers; the back 
evener is located on the hopper section.” 

Mr. Wood, of the Covington (Ga.) Mills, reported 
using original one-process machines, the finisher 
section evener operating the same as on the old 
process; “we also have a set of cones on our hop- 
pers that regulates the flow of cotton all of the way 
back, as the supply gets too much it will cut it down 
and if it is not sufficient it will speed it up.” 

“We have some pickers with two eveners and 
some with one evener,” reported J. A. Bone. “On 
those with one evener we get a good lap.” He em- 
phasized the importance of yard-to-yard evenness, 
pointing out that “you will have 15 or 20 yards that 
will not vary over a half-ounce, and then maybe you 
will have one yard that is 1 or 1% ounces light or 
heavy.” On his other pickers, he said, they have two 
eveners which are tied together. 

“We have the rake type distributor with an over- 
flow, and I think it is essential to try to keep the 
hoppers fed as uniformly as possible, with a reser- 
voir box. With this lay-out our experience is that 
we can make an even lap and yet the hoppers may 
run almost empty and then fill up. With this ar- 
rangement our laps will not vary % pound. With this 
reserve box on the hopper with the return back to 
the hopper, he said his set-backs will run on an 
average about 1% per cent. 

Asked by J. I. Alford, Covington (Ga.) Mills, 
what he does about yard-to-yard evenness, Mr. Bone 
said one of the most helpful things is to keep a uni- 
form feed through the use of the return on the hop- 
pers. 

“We have quite a bit of rejected laps, and we do 
not have them,” stated James Oates. “We built some 
trucks with racks on them, and every lap that is re- 
jected is identified with a colored string showing 
whether it is light or heavy, and we put it with oth- 
ers of similar weight on the racks in this truck. We 
have certain cards painted with a different color on 
the side to correspond to the strings on the lap stick, 
and run the various weights of rejected laps through 
these different cards, and then we mix the stock on 
the sliver lap and drawing. We feel that this saves 
the expense of re-working the lap and saves the dam- 
age to the fibers that would result from re-working, 
and the variation is taken care of.” 


The Hunting-Tooth Knock-Off Gear 


The next question was: “Do you have your pick- 
ers equipped with the hunting-tooth gear knock-off? 
If so, what method do you have of determining if 
the lap is about ready to knock off? If the pickers 
should get out of doffing rotation, how do you get 
them back to doffing in the proper order?” 

There was a brief discussion on this, indicating 
that there are several types of hunting-tooth gear 
knock-offs in use, some of which have a cover on 
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them, and others exposed. On the latter type, some 
men reported that it is possible, and more convenient 
than on the covered type, to make adjustments by 
changing the relation of the gearing. In the case of 
a choke-up or a broken lap, these are held to be 
picked up on the next doff. “If you have a break- 
out or a choke-up,” said one man, “there is a way to 
re-set them. The knock-off change gear is on a 
swing, and the change gear has 46 teeth and the in- 
termediate gear 53 teeth, and by setting this knock- 
off change gear 7 teeth behind the hunting-tooth on 
the intermediate gear, that will knock-off.” The chair- 
man stated that the main thing seemed to be to try 
to keep the speeds of the pickers the same. George 
S. Elliott brought out that “some people have experi- 
enced trouble in keeping the pickers together and 
they may want to know that this can be done chiefly by 
making sure that the pulleys are not slipping and 
that there is no variation in speed. The proper pul- 
leys, and keeping the belts in the proper shape, are 
very essential with the hunting-tooth gear.” The 
overseer of carding at Swift Mfg. Co. reported the 
use of the hunting-tooth gear of the exposed type; 
he said the only way he knew to predetermine when 
a machine is ready to knock-off is to watch the size 
of the lap and estimate it from that. He said his 
type of hunting-tooth gear can be re-set and that 
this is necessary when changing from one color lap 
to another—or when a lap breaks. No one present 
was able to offer a general rule, in answer to the 
first question, as to how to determine if a lap is 
about ready to knock off. 


Life and Care of Card Flats 


The chairman next asked: “What has been your 
experience as to the normal life of the wire on top 
flats? Describe the method you use in determining 
when it is necessary to replace flats? Do you re- 
place chains when replacing flats?” 

J. C. Platt, agent, Aragon (Ga.) Mills, reported 
first, stating that “It has been impossible for me to 
tell just how long the flats last. I never have seen 
a record that extended back more than 10 or 12 
years, but I have seen flats in service for 20 to 25 
years. The temper of the wire, how heavy you 
grind, the card production, etc., all determine how 
long a flat will last. The flats that I have seen that 
need replacing have reached just a little above the 
knee; I doubt if it is ever advisable to get too close 
to that knee because then you get an entirely dif- 
ferent action. Roughly, with a fairly light grinding, 
good care and careful setting, a card flat should last 
15 years.” This life, he said, was approximated on 
a 60-hour week. He said lots of people operating two 
shifts are inclined to be neglectful of grinding on 
the second shift. He repeated that, “I believe when 
the wire gets down close to the knee of the wire, the 
little lumps and tufts of cotton operate on the wire 
with a drastic action, and that longer teeth, with 
the necessary ‘spring’ will give a better action.” 

“We replace chains from time to time,” said Mr. 
Platt, “but not necessarily when we change the flats, 
because we find chains that have to be replaced when 
the flats have several years more life in them.” 
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W. R. Beldon, manager, Clark Thread Co. of 
Georgia, stated that generally he agreed with Mr. 
Platt; that as the flat chains become worn he fol- 
lows the practice of removing two of the 110 flats 
and operating with 108 before putting on a new 
chain. 

George Glenn of Lindale reported that, running 
50 hours a week. he has some flats which have seen 
20 years of service. He said that in determining 
when to replace flats, they are governed by the dis- 
tance of the point of the wire above the clip of the 
flat. “If the wire has been ground down a little 
higher than the clip the flats should be changed; in 
that way you have used about two-thirds of the dis- 
tance down to the knee,” he said. ‘When we change 
flats we change chains; but the chains will not last 
as long as the flats.” R. D. Harvey, superintendent 
at this plant, reported that they have quite a few 
flats that, carding 14 pounds an hour, had been run- 
ning for 30 years on a 50- or 55-hour week basis. 


The actual life of card flats must be told by older 
men, declared P. W. Ellis, superintendent, Sibley 
Mfg. Co., who said he had been in the mill game 27 
years and that was not long enough to determine this 
point on clothing properly taken care of. However, 
he said, the foundation of the clothing must be 
watched; that sometimes it may drag on the plates 
and loosen the foundation, and then it should be 
taken out. He emphatically declared that he re- 
places chains when changing flats; that chains cost 
only $13.00 and that flats cost many times that 
amount, and that he felt it good economy to start a 
new set of flats with a new chain. He expressed it 
as a personal opinion that it would be a good thing 
to change all of the clothing on a card at the time 
of changing flats. 

“Has anybody run a test through to the spinning, 
where flats have been worn down, to determine the 
effect there?” asked Mr. Rogers. No one else an- 
swering, he called on Frank H. Cooper, one of his 
assistant superintendents, who reported that he had 
run such a test, but while he did not remember the 
figures, he did know that it showed up very much 
in favor of new flats. 

V. J. Thompson of Manchester declared that un- 
der average conditions, card flats should last at least 
20 years. He pointed out that flat life depends on 
how much production is run, the amount of grind- 
ing, etc. The shorter the wire, he said, the less short 
cotton will be held by the flat. 

L. L. Jones of Canton asked whether anyone pres- 
ent had taken out more than two flats from a 110- 
flat set, and if so, what the results were. Several 
men stated they take out two flats, but no one had 
gone any further than this. One man said he had 
once gotten down to 106 flats, but the results were 
not at all satisfactory. 

“I once had the pleasure of going to a mill that 
had been running for 14 years, and there had been 
three sets of flats changed in that time, and all of 
them were running with 108 flats,” said George S. 
Elliott. “We tried to take out another one, but the 
chain wasn’t worn sufficiently, and we put in new 
chains and ran them for six years more, so there is 
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20 years of life on those flats.” 

J. A. Bone declared that he has flats that have 
been running 15 years, 55- and 60-hour week, card- 
ing 14 pounds an hour. 


5-Ends Up at Drawing; or Increased Draft 


“If it becomes necessary to make a lighter draw- 
ing sliver, is it better to go from 6 to 5 ends up, or 
increase the draft on the drawing frame?” was the 
next question. A. D. Elliott, who had submitted the 
question, reported that he was faced with a condition 
where he first tried keeping the 6 ends up and in- 
creasing the draft, but that he had so much trouble 
with this that they went to 5 ends up and keeping 
the draft about what it had been, and secured satis- 
factory results. E. H. Rogers said he had tried 5 
ends up but found no improvement and finally went 
back to 6 ends up; however, his draft was about 6.00 
to begin with. Harry H. Purvis, superintendent, 
Chicopee Mfg. Corp., Gainesville, Ga., said, ““We are 
not running a draft over 6.00, and we changed from 
5 ends up to 6 ends up and increased the draft pro- 
portionately and got slightly more even roving with 
this additional end up; same weight of drawing 
sliver.” 


Fiber Card Room Bobbins 


The final question discussed was “What is your 
experience with using, in the card room, bobbins 
made of material other than wood? How does the 
life compare with that of wood bobbins?” D. R. 
Senn, general superintendent, Sibley Mfg. Co., Au- 
gusta, Ga., said he had had some experience with 
fiber bobbins, but that his present opinion is that 
wood bobbins last sufficiently long. D. D. Quillian, 
superintendent, Athens (Ga.) Mfg. Co., reported that 
he has had a number of foreign-made fiber bobbins 
in for about a year, and that they are satisfactory; 
that out of 10,000 or 15,000, he has not lost a one, 
and has gotten very good service, whereas out of that 
many wooden bobbins he felt a number would have 
been lost. 


Long Draft in the Card Room 


It was intended, in concluding the card room dis- 
cussion, to present some experiences with reference 
to the use of long drafting in the card room. No one 
in Georgia had as yet installed sufficient of this 
equipment to make a thorough report. A mill in an- 
other state which had been fully equipped with long 
draft roving frames had no representative at the 
meeting. A. D. Elliott of Trion stated that he has 
two frames equipped experimentally, and that he is 
making exhaustive tests with the idea of “trying to 
find something wrong with it, and so far our conclu- 
sion is that the thing is possible.” He said he had 
recently visited the Dwight Mfg. Co. plant at Ala- 
bama City, Ala., which, with other improvements, 
has been completely equipped with long draft rov- 
ing, and had an official’s permission to report that 
this plant is entirely satisfied with the installation. 
It is planned to discuss the subject more fully when 
further installation of the principle has been made 
in Georgia mills. 
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Spinning Discussion 


At the conclusion of the carding discussion, J. C. 
Edwards, superintendent, Martha Mills, Thomaston, 
Ga., conducted a brief discussion on several topics 
relating to the spinning room. The first question 
was, “Does the use of the combination or reverse 
combination wind on spinning completely eliminate 
smoked yarn?” This was interpreted to refer to a 
reverse warp wind, in which the first layer is the 
shortest stroke and the last layer the longest. The 
trouble in question was the settling of train smoke, 
dust, etc., on the yarn while on the frame. It was 
decided that while no type of wind would eliminate 
this problem, the use of a reverse wind in which each 
layer covers up each preceding layer would tend to 
distribute the smoke or dirt better throughout the 
bobbin, as no amount of the yarn was exposed for a 
great length of time as in the case of regular build. 

R. A. Morgan said he thinks smoked yarn is prev- 
alent to some extent in all mills, caused by dust, 
radiation from heat coils, etc.; that the reverse warp 
wind is best to distribute this accumulation so that 
it will not be so prominent. Julian M. Longley, as- 
sistant superintendent, The Dixie Cotton Mills, 
pointed out that changes in atmospheric conditions 
in the room will affect the amount of smoked yarn; 
that the warmer the air, the greater the tendency to 
hold the particles in suspension and that a de- 
creased temperature will deposit them. On straight 
filling wind, where you have a big proportion of the 
bobbin exposed throughout the doff, the trouble is 
particularly difficult, he said. 

“In making bunches on a filling spinning frame, 
should the main traverse cam be run back to the 
original starting point after each drop of the tra- 
verse?” was the next question. V. J. Thompson said 
he does not do this; that this will produce a tend- 
ency for the yarn to drop over behind the bunch and 
that while this may not be such a problem on coarse 
numbers, that on fine yarns when this occurs it will 
break the yarn. He said he starts the bunch down 
just as low as possible and then drops back a little 
when going back. R. D. Harvey said they start their 
bunches at the bottom. 

“Describe the method of properly weighting the 
traverse motion on a spinning frame,” was the next 
question. J. H. Hampton, overseer of spinning, Fair- 
fax (Ala.) Mill, construed this to refer to the roving 
traverse motion, and declared that, “the only way to 
do it is to put enough weight on it to make it fol- 
low the cam back. A lot of times cams will get worn 
and you do not have enough stroke, and this will 
cause creasing of the rollers. We try to keep ours 
weighted just enough to follow the cam back. We 
have to change cams once in a while when they 
wear.” 

The chairman explained that the question re- 
ferred to the traverse motion operating the ring rail 
and not the roving traverse motion. J. I. Alford of 
Covington reported that they had once attempted to 
balance the ring rail and weight exactly, but that 
this was not satisfactory. They distributed the 
weights along the frame and moved the weights just 
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a little on the heavy side to give them a positive pull 
and that this method was satisfactory and resulted 
in some saving from the power standpo:nt. 

J. C. Edwards explained that on at least one 
make of frame, he felt that the logical setting was 
with the weight arm horizontal and the swing arm 
vertical, at a 45-degree angle to the weight arm. 


Long Draft Better on Mixed Staples 


The next question—asking whether mixed 15/16- 
inch and 1-inch cotton will affect the evenness of the 
yarn on the old or regular system of drafting; and 
on long draft—was disposed of briefly with the opin- 
ion that mixing staple lengths on the old system of 
drafting undoubtedly produced more uneven yarn; 
but that with the newer systems of better and con- 
trolled drafting this evil has been greatly reduced 
under such conditions of mixed staple. 


Replacing Aprons on Long Draft 


“Is it better to replace the aprons on long draft 
spinning frames periodically, or as they wear out,” 
was next asked. R. D. Harvey of Lindale reported 
that they have had long draft in for two years and 
they have been replacing the aprons as they wear 
out. However, he said, it had been suggested by a 
machinery maker that after the frames had been run- 
ning for about five years, it would be good practice 
to have established a regular procedure of replac- 
ing the apron to insure against bad work from worn 
aprons which might not show their defects. A. D. 
Elliott stated that he is now instituting a system of 
doing this. E. H. Rogers reported a weekly inspec- 
tion of aprons and replacing any that need replace- 
ment. R. P. Sweeny said his present system is to re- 
place the aprons as they break, but he plans a sys- 
tem of regular inspection. The belts wear thin, he 
said, and after a while will lose their drafting quali- 
ties without breaking, and that he plans a two-weeks 
inspection procedure for replacing any that are un- 
der suspicion. Allen Jones said he has handled the 
matter both ways; that his practice is to take out 
the rolls and scour them every six months and ex- 
amine everything, but that it is all right to examine 
the belts every one or two weeks. 

The next question asked for “a discussion of the 
relative merits of flat wire and oval wire or a com- 
bination of flat and oval wire used in making twister 
ring travelers.” Mr. Edwards, the chairman, stated 
that he felt the matter of travelers is something de- 
pendent on local conditions. There was no discus- 
sion of either section of this question, other than 
that W. R. Beldon said he likes the use of half-round 
wire in twister travelers; and R. L. Zachry said he 
had no report as between flat and oval wire, follow- 
ing an inquiry made of him at Mr. Rogers’ sugges- 
tion. The latter portion of the question was intend- 
ed to bring out experiences with a new traveler in 
which the ends are made oval and the center part 
which runs around the web of the ring (vertical 
rings) is pressed out flat, but no one reported ex- 
perience with this. 

“Please give us full information as to your fur- 
ther experience with cork rolls on spinning,” start- 
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ed the next discussion. A. B. Peterson, overseer of 
spinning, Pacolet Mfg. Co., No. 4 Mill, New Holland, 
responded, “I have no particular report to make. We 
adopted cork rolls on spinning about a year ago, and 
have the cork on all of our front rolls and most of 
our middle rolls, and on a few frames we have all 
three lines equipped. They have given us perfect 
satisfaction and we like them mighty well. As to 
the time of re-buffing we vary from three to four 
months. They should be re-buffed when they need 
it. We run a variety of numbers from 9s to 25s and 
the rolls on some of the numbers need re-buffing 
oftener than those on other numbers.” 


Experiences with Cork Rolls on Spinning 


“Do you find your drafting surface will stand up 
as long as a good drafting surface on a good leather 
roll?” asked Mr. Edwards. 

“T think so,” said Mr. Peterson, adding that he 
has standard or regular, and not long draft, frames. 

“Do they lick up as bad?” asked the chairman. 
“No sir,” replied Mr. Peterson. As to breaking 
strength, he said, “It is, if any different, one or two 
pounds better on cork than on calf- or sheepskin.” A 
member asked Mr. Peterson if he has any trouble 
starting up the cork rolls on Monday morning, and 
he replied that generally he does not have this trou- 
ble, but that if the rolls are not kept properly re- 
buffed it will be encountered. 

In an effort to determine what had been done as 
to the use of chemicals in the humidifier system for 
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various purposes, a question on this point was asked. 
Allen Jones, superintendent, Muscogee Mfg. Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ga., was the only one reporting the use of 
the idea. He said he uses a soluble pine oil, in very 
small quantity, which is mixed up with the humidi- 
fier water—using about a quart a day for a mill of 
over 30,000 spindles—solely for the purpose of fresh- 
ening the air and overcoming a mustiness which is 
prevalent in the mill atmosphere, particularly on 
Mondays after the week-end shutdown. He said he 
uses it solely for the purpose of freshening the air 
and not for any possible germicidal effect, nor for 
laying the fly in the mill. J. C. Platt reported per- 
mitting a man to begin putting a product into the 
humidifier water which was claimed to 
maintaining the proper moisture content of cloth. 
However, he said, the installation had been faulty, 
the pump had stopped up, and at the time of the 
meeting he had had no opportunity to ascertain 
whether there was any merit in the idea; that he 
was simply experimenting with it. 

The meeting was adjourned at this point. No 
luncheon was served and there afternoon 
session. The large attendance and many expressions 
heard after the meeting indicated the wisdom of 
holding the meetings on Saturday and of limiting 
them to a morning session. After the meeting many 
of the delegates inspected the textile department of 
the college, which was kept in operation by Director 
C. A. Jones to permit the mill men to inspect the 
various equipment there. 


assist in 


was no 





Whitney Cotton Gin 
Placed on Exhibition 
What is believed to be the only au 
thentic replica of Eli Whitney's cotton 
gin is now on exhibition at the Museum 


while North 


of Science and Industry in Jackson 
’ark, Chicago, Ill. It was made from though cotton gins 


the original patent specifications 


which were signed by George Wash- 
ington on March 14, 1794. Whitney's 
original gin was a spiked-tooth gin ra- the 


from eotton 


credit he justly deserved and the State 
of South Carolina awarded him $50,000 
Carolina 
royalty on all cotton gins used in that of 
state for five years. 

The gin which is now being shown o -e-n8 
at the Museum can be operated. Al- 


sic principles of separating the seeds 
still 


ment. If he had done nothiug else but 


this he would certainly De remembered 


allowed him a today when interchangeable parts are 


paramount importance in the auto 


motive industry. 


Yarn Ass'n Elects 


made = 
Howerton President 


have been 


larger and modernized since the day of 
this ingenious Yankee inventor, the ba 


The annual meeting of the Carolina 


Yarn Association was held in con june- 


Temain. Whir- tion with a dinner at the O'Henry 


ther than a saw gin. Spikes picked  ney’s cotton gin had a profcund effect Hotel in Greensboro, N. C., on Monday 
the seeds from the raw cotton and on political conditions. Before its in- evening, March 12. At this meeting. 
brushes removed the cotton from the troduction many southern planters new officers were elected for the com 
spikes and threw it into the bin. were seriously considering emancipat- ing year. R. 1D. Howerton, of Char 
Whitney conceived the idea of a cot ing their slaves. It took a slave a_ lotte, was named as president: R. J. 
ton gin while staying on the farm of month to seed a bale of cotton weigh- Mebane is vicepresident; J. R. Morton 
the widow of Nathanael Greene, the fa- ing about 300 pounds before the inven- is treasurer: and W. T. Dedge, 1085 
mous revolutionary general. He had _ tion and after it a thousand pounds’ Jefferson Standard Bldg., Greensboro, 
invented several labor saving devices could be cleaned the same time. N. (., is secretary. 
for the widow including an embroid- Cotton became king and the value cf This organization is composed of sell 
ery frame and when the conversation slaves rose accordingly. Thus a great ing representatives of yarn manufac- 
turned one evening to the laborious labor saving device played an import turers, knitting and other mill manu 
task of cleaning cotton, Mrs. Greene ant part in bringing about the Civil facturing equipment, and men in allied 
suggested that Eli try his hand at solv- War. lines. Its members conduct each year 
ing the problem. Whitney secured some Although Eli Whitney will always a yarn tournament, to which mill men 


cotton bolls and ten days later invited 
Mrs. Greene and her guests to see his 
invention. Whitney went through a 
long siege of lawsuits before the pri- 
ority of his gin was allowed but the 
court finally him the 


parts which he 


supreme save 


be remembered as the inventor of the 
eotton gin he had many other mechant- 
eal patents to his credit. 
first man to introduce interchangeable 
accomplished 
manufacturing muskets for the govern- 


This 


fall 


und others are invited as 2uests. 
held 


the exact 
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will be 
1954, 
to be announced 
Mr. 


organization, 


He was the of and the place 


is. stated by 


while Dodge, the new secretary of the 









































eters readers feel that, due to the name of this department, 
it is devoted entirely to spinning. This is not the case, be- 
cause its purpose is to pick up, ideas on any and all depart- 
ments in the mill, from this mill and that, and deposit them 


here for you. 


function and the purpose of the scavenger roll. 


The name derives from the similarity of this 


Reprints of 


several of the previous installments are available upon request. 
We welcome suggested topics for next month . 


Cutting Off Licker-in Screens 


Several years ago some of the mills 
using long staple cotton began cutting 
off as much as 1% inches of the back 
side of the licker-in screens on their 
eards. This allows increased space for 
droppings and flyings and the long 
staple cotton is held securely enough 
by the licker-in teeth that good stock 
is not thrown off as fly waste. With- 
in recent months this idea has spread 
to mills working short staple stock. 
We doubt its success in the latter field. 
Our opinion in this instance is based 
on an experience in setting the mote 
knives at different angles for different 
staples of cotton. In a mill using 
1 5/32-inch Peeler it was found the 
mote knives could be tilted forward as 
much as the brackets would allow, or 
almost at right angle to the plane of 
the licker-in’s motion. Greater clean- 
liness in the sliver was thus obtained 
for two reasons: (1) The mote knives 
presented a sharper, better edge for 
knocking the trash and neps from the 
fibers; (2) More space was made for 
droppings between the knives, and be 
tween the knives and the licker-in 
screen. This was tried in another mill 
using %-inch Upland cotton, and the 
mote boxes soon filled with good, white 
stock. It was necessary for the knives 
to present a flatter face to the cotton 
on this short stock to prevent this 
waste. The deduction was that the 
licker-in teeth had insufficient hold on 
the short staple to carry it past the 
increased space without excessive 
waste. The knives were set to .009- 
inch and .007-inch at top and bottom 
respectively. 


Grinding the Licker-in 


While on the subject of licker-ins 
and what-have-you, let us remark that 
we have seen several mills using a 
traverse grinding arrangement on the 
licker-in. Those we have seen have 
been made from traverse grinders as 
used on cylinders and doffers, with a 
suitable rigging for holding the licker- 
in. The licker-in teeth are thus 
ground flat on top, and to a flat point 
on the bottom edge. A few mills claim 
better results from a _ licker-in 30 
ground, and a few have tried and 
abandoned the idea. 

The only good we can see in grind- 
ing of this nature is that the licker-in 
ts made perfectly round and can be set 


accurately to the cylinder (and mote 
knives, feed plate, and screen can be 
set accurately to the licker-in), an ac- 
complishment that is impossible with 
most of the licker-ins we have seen. 
The danger we see in it is that the 
slightest hook or burr left on the sides 
of the teeth might cause loading of the 
licker-in, and that the knocking off of 
the sharp, penetrating point of the 
teeth would make the web cloudy. We 
understand there is now on the mar- 
ket a licker-in grinder that grinds the 
sides of the teeth, bringing them up to 
a point as when the wire was first 
wound on. This appears to be the 
first satisfactory answer to the age-old 
question of how to repair a damaged 
licker-in without rewinding. 


Twisters Made From Spoolers; 
Quillers Made From Twisters 


The resourcefulness shown by mill 
men when cornered by some mill prob- 
lem is ever a cause for admiration and 
awe. We have seen some splendidly 
performing twisters that were made 
from spoolers, evidently because once 
upon a time a superintendent had 
spoolers and needed twisters. The 
ereel is arranged along the lower part 
of the spooler frame near the floor, 
the yarn running upward to the thread 
guides. The spindles are on the beam 
as originally arranged and a suitable 
ring rail completes the job. No less 
remarkable is a twister pinch-hitting 
for a quiller. Package-dyed filling was 
being re-wound onto filling quills by a 
battery of winders made for the pur- 
pose. The production was inadequate 
so that a twister was converted into a 
quiller. To avoid putting in additional 
twist the traveler cleaners were tem- 
porarily knocked over against the ring 
flange, thus holding the traveler which 
then acted merely as a guide. The 
filling was coarse (it may have been 
two-ply yarn in this particular case) 
or this couldn’t have been done with- 
out excessive breakage. We believe 
that now the spindle speed and roller 
delivery have been synchronized so 
that no additional twist is being put 
in. It was a problem to get the ring 
rail speed fast enough to lay this coarse 
filling properly, particularly with such 
rapid delivery. This was accomplished 
by using triple worms in place of sin- 
gle worms in the lay and builder 
mechanism, 


Poor Shuttle 

A townsman, engaged in another line 
of work, had just been taken on his 
Jirst visit through a cotton mill. 

Upon returning to the office to brush 
the lint off his blue serge suit, the su- 
perintendent asked the visitor for his 
reaction. 

“Well,” 
shuttles 
they?” 


“those 
don’t 


the visitor replied, 
sure do catch heli, 


Taking Out Single Twist on Twister 


Often we have wondered how much 
twist is taken out of single yarn when 
it is plied on a twister, the twister 
spindle running in the opposite direc- 
tion from the spinning spindle. Some 
months ago this question was asked 
and answered in a textile paper. The 
party furnishing the answer stated 
that it is approximately true that the 
twist taken out of the single yarn in 
plying is equal to the number of turns 
put into the ply yarn. That has never 
seemed sensible to us for this reason: 
We have made single yarn with 27.5 
turns per inch. Specifications on the 
ply yarn called for 26 turns per inch. 
So that, according to the informant 
referred to, we would have only about 
1.5 turns per inch remaining in the sin- 
gle yarn after plying. Which seems 
absurd to us. 

The best answer to this was fur- 
nished by a friend who ran some mock 
twist on the spinning, so that the num- 
ber of turns per inch could be counted 
with a fair degree of accuracy, and 
then plied this yarn. After plying the 
turns in the single yarn could still be 
counted, and he found the twist taken 
out of the single yarn by plying to be 
8 to 12 per cent. This will vary with 
conditions and combinations, it is true, 
so that we can’t say anything definite 
and positive except this: The twist 
taken out of single yarn by plying is 
not as great as the turns put into the 
ply yarn. 


A Personal Word 


The conductor of The Scavenger 
Roll Department is especially grateful 
and encouraged on account of the 
wholesome response that the readers 
of this magazine have indicated in be- 
half of this little department. 

It shall be our endeavor from month 
to month, space being available, and 
there being something to say in that 
space, to continue collecting these lit- 
tle paragraphs from this, that and the 
other mill, and serving them up to you 
readers on this page. 

We are trying to serve a diversified 
menu, something for everyone, as it 
were, and, to this end, we hope that 
any reader especially interested in any 
particular subject will do us the favor 
of sending us a letter or a postcard, 
asking “Why don’t you publish some- 
thing on thus-and-so?” 

Not daring to hope to even approach 
the widespread and effective appeal of 
our neighbor-contributor, Old-Timer, 
we do assure you that we profit by 
your comments, just as he does, and 
all constructive criticism, suggestion 
and comment that you may make will 
be duly reflected in a continued im- 
provement of this page and its value 
and interest to you and others. Please 
let us hear from you. 

Sincerely, 


THE SCAVENGER ROLL. 
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Sloan of Textiles Heads Consumer 
Industries Committee Resulting 
from General Code Conferences 


a National Recovery Administration conducted 
in Washington during the week of March 5 a 
general conference of code authorities for the pur- 
pose of “ventilating” the work of the NRA by criti- 
cisms and suggestions. The conference drew to 
Washington representative leaders in all types of 
industry and commerce in the country, and the rec- 
ord and outcome in a broad sense has received full 
publicity and could not be reported in detail in these 
columns, due to space limitations. 

One development of interest to textile men, how- 
ever, was the appointment by General Johnson, re- 
covery administrator, of a committee from the code 
authorities of the capital goods industries, and one 
representing the consumer goods industries (includ- 
ing textiles), and the appointment of George A. 
Sloan, president of the Cotton-Textile Institute, and 
chairman of the Cotton Textile Code Authority, as 
chairman of the consumer group. Immediately upon 
his appointment, Mr. Sloan located in Washington 
for several weeks on this special work. 


On March 15, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Sloan, the consumer industries committee submitted 
to General Johnson its report with reference to the 
Twelve Point NRA Code Plan proposed during the 
general conferences by the administrator. Since the 
movement of more greatly effectuating the code ad- 
ministration is in a transitory stage, and in view of 
the extent of the report, it cannot be reproduced 
here. Generally, however, one conclusion reached 
and reported by the committee is of interest to textile 
manufacturers, themselves in the consumer indus- 
tries group, but themselves also customers of the 
capital goods industries. The committee referred 
in the report to the direct connection between the 
ability of industry to increase employment and the 
problem of securing compliance with code provi- 
sions. They expressed the belief that the first ob- 
jective in the present effort for re-employment may 
well be directed toward accelerating and improving 
the certainty and efficiency of the compliance ma- 
chinery. If pressure for reduction in hours is ap- 
plied before this can be done, it was pointed out, 
the honorable employer sincerely complying, often 
at heavy expense, with all his NRA obligations, in- 
cluding those to labor, will as against his dishonest 
competitor who is now undermining him, be subject- 
ed to a new burden if his industry is determined to 
be one that should reduce hours. The habitual code 
violator would be the first to ignore his obligation 
to effect such reduction. 

The committee further declared it as an inten- 
tion to recommend to its respective code authorities 
an immediate survey of their capital goods require- 
ments with a view to ascertaining what the consumer 
goods industries can do to assist in the capital goods 
industries. Inquiry will also be suggested as to what 
in cases where there is hesitation or reluctance in 
undertaking commitments for capital goods, is the 
explanation thereof. 
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The committee also urged that renewed effort 
should be made to bring under approved codes those 
industry groups which for any reason are not operat- 
ing under codes, feeling that this will aid the unem- 
ployment problem. 


Consumers’ Industries Committee Statement 


The following statement was made by the Con- 
sumers’ Industries Committee, headed by Mr. Sloan. 
Other members of the committee represent tobacco, 
retail stores, coal, ice, foods, paper, shoes, chemicals, 
woolen piece goods, soap, etc. 

“The committee believes it should make a candid 
statement relative to the place of the consumer goods 
industries in the broad recovery program. 

“Such industries are an essential part of the whole 
but the time has come to face squarely the fact that 
the main burden of unemployment is in the capital 
goods industries and that this burden can not be loaded 
entirely or primarily upon those manufacturers pro- 
ducing consumer goods, i.e. food, clothing, fuel, etc. 

“We consider it highly important to define the ex- 
tent of the unemployment problem as it bears on the 
consumer goods industries as a particular section of 
the total economic structure of the country. According 
to figures presented by the Secretary of Labor on 
March 5th, the number of persons employed last No- 
vember in the manufacture of consumption goods was 
3,730,000 as compared with 4,468,000 in November, 
1929. This would indicate that the burden of unem- 
ployment in the consumer goods industries is in the 
neighborhood of 738,000 persons. Although this figure 
is important, nevertheless it must be recognized that it 
is a relatively small proportion of the total unemployed 
of the country. More than nine-tenths of the unem- 
ployment burden is outside the consumer goods indus- 
tries. It is obviously impossible to load the major task 
of re-absorbing the great bulk of unemployment upon 
the consumer goods industries. At this state of re- 
covery, we believe that further substantial progress in 
re-absorbing the unemployed necessarily depends upon 
revival of capital goods industries. 

“The country is rapidly approaching a limit to the 
capacity of consumers’ goods to absorb unemployment. 
Even if this class of industries were to employ more 
labor than in 1929, the bulk of those today unemployed 
would still remain unemployed. 

“What, then, is the trouble in the capital goods in- 
dustries? What factors steadily hold back recovery in 
this vitally important field? It is not sufficient answer 
merely to say that surplus capacity has existed. The 
consumers’ goods industries themselves would, in our 
judgment, have substantial demand for new capital in 
the way of repair, replacement and modernization. 
without adding to productive capacity, provided busi- 
ness could have normal and reasonable confidence. We 
believe that throughout the greater part of our entire 
economy there is a potential, legitimate demand for 
new capital which awaits the return of the confidence 
factor. 

“The natural question, therefore, is: What retards 
and destroys such confidence? We believe the answer 
is found in the unnecessary and repeated stirring up 
of uncertainties and fears which, while assuming po- 
litical form as legislative proposals, are pertinent be- 
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cause of their direct bearing on the economic factors 
involved. It is sufficient to enumerate a few of these 
major political obstacles: 


(1) The Wagner bill, which implies a form of 


coercion on labor policy extremely dis- 
turbing to industry; 

The Connery bill, which threatens indus- 
try with an unbearable burden; and 

The Securities Act, with its extreme im- 
position of liabilities. 


“These are leading illustrations but they serve to 
describe the type of attitude on the part of political 
agencies which obstructs that revival of confidence 
which alone can give a firm foundation for revival of 
the capital goods industries. Each time the spirit of 
enterprise begins to show a little vitality, some new 
political obstacle is thrown into the roadway, and en- 
terprise is forced to retreat. 

“In his address to the NRA conference two weeks 
ago, the President said very justly: “The Government 
cannot forever continue to absorb the whole burden of 
unemployment.” The head of our Government clearly 
expects private enterprise to gradually shoulder the 
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burden, but private enterprise needs encouragement. 
It needs that encouragement which millions of in- 
vestors and hundreds of thousands of business enter- 
prises have been accustomed to require as valid rea- 
sons to induce them to invest in and for the future. 

“We should be remiss in our duty as a Committee 
were we to fail to draw attention at this time to the 
emphasis which, in our judgment, rightly belongs 
upon clearing the way for confidence and for revival 
of the capital goods industries. Even the best efforts 
of NRA and the most earnest co-operation of Code 
Authorities can not make a dent in recovery and re- 
employment which everyone wants if th's great de- 
fect is allowed to continue. 

“Our efforts in the consumers’ goods group will 
suffer severe handicap until this capital phase of the 
whole problem is dealt with along more constructive 
lines. In furtherance of our particular task, as part 
of the larger task of all industry, we earnestly recom- 
mend a better co-ordination of the two great groups 
of manufacturing, capital goods and consumers’ goods. 
The first step is removal of political obstacles and leg- 
islative threats.” 





The Problem of Character in Raw Cotton 


By C. M. Conrad* 


HE quality of cotton is indicated commercially by 

three broad categories of quality elements, name- 
ly, grade, staple length and character. For two of 
these, grade and staple length, standards for quality 
have been developed. However, the present degree 
of standardization has been attained only after the 
expenditure of much time, effort, and financial out- 
lay not to mention trying of patience. While the 
present standards have met with a considerable de- 
gree of success and have covered a large portion of 
the field of quality there still remains a broad gap 
represented by unstandardized elements of charac- 
ter. The present paper deals with the advantages 
which might follow from the development of ade- 
quate standards for character. Among these, may 
be mentioned the more ready recognition and segre- 
gation of cottons adapted to more specialized pur- 
poses; the removal of certain influences which af- 
fect classification according to the existing stand- 
ards the general replacement of private types and 
standards by more comprehensive and universally 
recognized standards; the gradual replacement of 
spinning tests by less expensive processes or tests; 
the gradual improvement of the quality of American 
cotton, and finally the gradual improvement of the 
marketing processes in such a way as to return to 
the farmer just compensation for growing the bet- 
ter types and varieties. Some of the difficulties in 
the way of immediate standardization of character 


*Cotton Technologist, Division of Cotton Marketing, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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are pointed out to be: lack of fundamental knowl- 
edge necessary as a basis for setting up standards, 
lack of practical methods for recognizing important 
character properties and segregating the different 
degrees, lack of information concerning the relation 
of fiber properties to yarn and fabric properties, and 
finally lack, in many cases, of adequate laboratory 
methods to measure the fiber properties. While 
there are undoubtedly a number of fiber properties 
which may or may not influence yarn and fabric 
quality, and which are not yet isolated, some of the 
more or less obvious character elements are strength, 
cohesiveness of fibers, fiber elasticity and pliability, 
fiber fineness, uniformity of fiber dimensions, capil- 
larity and porosity of the fiber substance, fiber ma- 
turity, and fiber durability. The possibility of train- 
ing cotton experts to recognize various degrees of 
the different character properties when once they 
have been isolated or separated, is expressed. How- 
ever, probably not all the character properties will 
be susceptible to this type of evaluation and for 
such of these as are important it may be possible to 
develop rapid mechanical methods. In any case the 
standardization of the character elements will re- 
quire the close cooperation of laboratory technicians 
with cotton experts over a considerable period of 
time. While the information necessary as a basis for 
standardization is accumulating, the cotton breeder 
and grower will be provided with very necessary in- 
formation to guide them in the improvement and se- 
lection of the better types of cotton which will in 
turn result in general benefit to the public. 


A more detailed paper is in preparation for pub- 
lication by the U. S. Department of Agriculture in 
the near future. 
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Processing Stock for Multiple Style 
Requirements in the Weave Room 


HE writer has used, to good advantage, the foi- 

lowing ideas in consolidating and co-ordinating 

production data with a view to bringing about 
a better control of processing stock in spinning for 
detailed weaving requirements, and having found 
them to be accurate and valuable as time savers we 
are passing them along in the hope that they will be 
of help to others. 

The calculations incident to weaving production 
are, no doubt, as familiar as the air to all of us. Oft- 
en, however, these calculations are long, and in cases 
where a wide variety and large number of styles are 
to be run the necessary balance of production be- 
tween spinning and weaving resolves itself into a 
battle with details. We do not mean that close atten- 
tion to details can be evaded, but we can so system- 
atize this work as to make the proper management of 
production much simpler in every day operations. 

The proper time to get minute details on any 
style of goods is at the very beginning. Every time 
we put a new style in production we should secure 
all of the manufacturing details and catalog them 
for future reference. By so doing we can save a 
world of perpetual figuring. 

We know that the production of any style, along 
with the construction details, must be predetermined. 
Unless we have a finger-tip reference, we are forced 
to wade through several long calculations: one be- 
ing the general production formula for looms. In ap- 
plying this formula we use, repeatedly, several con- 
stant figures. Some of these are constant on all 
looms, while others are peculiar to certain groups of 
looms. The element of time and measure of length 
are the same in all cases. Each weaving job has its 
own speeds and average efficiency. By the use of a 
production constant we can eliminate the long- 
drawn-out formula and figure the production of any 
loom in a single operation. In doing so we must know 
the speed of the loom and its operating efficiency. A 
formula for determining the yards of cloth per week 
on a loom is: 


(Loom speed) (Minutes Per Hour) 

(Hours Per Week) X (Loom Efficiency 

100% Minus% Allowance for Stoppage) 

= ———--- - Yards 
(Picks Per Inch) (Inches Per Yard) 











Cloth Per Week. 


Since loom production is based on the speed of 
the loom and the picks per inch in the goods to be 
made, we start here to find our constant. The speed 
of any loom is a constant quantity. With proper 
weaving the efficiency of operation is constant enough 
for practical application. 

Let us assume that we are to make a fabric of 
the following description: 


O you want a short-cut method for figuring the 

number of looms required for producing a given 
order of goods? Or for finding how much per week 
your loom will produce of a given construction? 
Or for calculating the number of warp and filling 
spindles necessary for supplying the yarn for these 
looms? 

This article, written prior to NRA. is based o 
a 55-hour week, but the principle is readily ap 
cable on a 40- or 80-hour ba 

Sd + 


36-inch 8.42 ounces per yard 60x60. 22s 2 warp. Fill- 
ing to weight. 

Loom speed—150 picks per minute. 

Loom efficiency—90 per cent. 

Pick in goods—60. 

Run 55 hours per week. 


150 « 60 « 55 & .90 
- 206 yards of cloth for 55 hrs. 





60 * 36 


This will give the loom production, but why go 
through this long calculation for every style that we 
run? 

By omitting the pick per inch in this calculation 
we have: 


150 < 60 «°55 x .90 
a constant figure. 





This figure when divided by the pick per inch will 
give the yards per week: 
12375 


60 


206 yards in 55 hours 


This last calculation, while simpler than the first, 
is not necessary provided we still have figures cata- 
loged from some other 60 pick fabric we have run in 
the past. The constant is a handy instrument when 
working out new constructions. 

With the proper arranging of information, gath- 
ered from day to day, we can often turn to a cer- 
tain page in our catalog and secure short cuts which 
are constantly helpful. 

In order that we may have our weaving produc- 
tion information as readily available as possible it is 
best to tabulate it as it is acquired, perpetuating it 
as the various constructions are made from time to 
time. The diagram in Table I is a convenient meth- 
od of doing this. 

In cases where several different loom speeds are 
being used, it is necessary to figure constants for 
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each group. Having figured constants, we may pro- 
ceed to list production data for each pick count and 
speed that we are running or which it is possible to 
run. 

Index a note-book space for Loom Production Data 
and then tabulate it on a sub-sheet headed Weekly 
Loom Production. (See Table I). 


Weekly Loom Production 





55 hours 90 percent 


| 
Picks Per| Loom speeds and constants 


Inch of 


Fabric |50-inch loom |40-inch loom/32-inch loom 


8 r.p.m. | 150 r.p.m.{| 170 r. p.m. 
Constant Constant Constant 
10560 12375 14025 


Yards Yards ~ 


Yards 
264 309 351 
211 248 281 
176 206 








234 








Table | 


The records in Table I can be carried on indef- 
initely to cover any speed, count or efficiency de- 
sired. Here we see at a glance what yardage we may 
expect per loom on any goods from 40 to 60 picks 
per inch at three different speeds. With a table sim- 
ilar to this as a guide it becomes a simple operation 
to see just how many looms are necessary to produce 
a required yardage of goods in a specified time. 

Having arrived at this point we proceed with 
finding the spindleage to produce the necessary warp 
and filling yarns. Using the fabric described, we 
proceed as follows: 


36-inch 8.42 ounces 60x60. 22s/2 warp. Find filling. 


36 X 60 XK 2 X 16 
—_—__—_—_—_—_— = 4.40 ounces warp per yard of 


840 & 22 X .85 cloth. 52.26% warp. 


8.42 — 4.40 = 4.02 ounces filling per yard necessary. 


36 X 60 K 2 X 16 
—_——_———— = 4.02 
840 K X X .93 


36 & 60 & 2 « 16 
= ——_—______—_—_. > 22s/2 filling required. 
840 « .93 « 4.02 


This being a 36-inch fabric, it will run on a 40- 
inch loom. Speed, 150 picks per minute. 

From our loom production table we see that a 
loom will deliver 206 yards per week of 55 hours. 


206 8.42 
= 108 pounds per loom per week 
16 


108 52.26 = 56 pounds of warp, leaving 52 
pounds of filling required to run each loom on this 
fabric for a 55-hour week. 

In order to efficiently produce the right amount 
of both warp and filling per loom, we must of ne- 
cessity know the production capacity of our spinning. 
Here a spinning production table can be computed 
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and included in our catalog to splendid advantage. 

Although it is not a complicated matter to figure 
the per spindle production, it becomes monotonous 
from continued repetition. In order to eliminate 
this undesirable feature we should have a spinning 
production table, Table II, figured for pounds per 
spindle, with the necessary corrections for stoppage, 
waste in spinning, and waste between spinning and 
weaving. Such a table should be similar to the il- 
lustration showing 22s yarn. 


Pounds Per Spindle for 55 Hours 
Corrected to —% Allowance 
Roller Filling 


Speed Lbs. 
— 2.20 


Spindle 
Speed 


Warp 
Lbs. 
2.00 


Yarn 
No. 
22s 


Table Il 


We know now, by tabulated information, what we 
may expect in pounds per spindle. We also know 
that we shall have to have 56 pounds of warp and 
52 pounds of filling yarn per week supplied to the 
weave room for each loom that we run on our sam- 
ple fabric. Therefore: 


56 
— = 28 warp spindles per loom 
2 


52 24 filling spindles per loom 


Ze 52 total spindles necessary to run one 
loom per week. 


Thus far we have written on the assumption of 
starting a new fabric in production in order to show 
that we may secure and tabulate data incident there- 
to. As is usually the case, however, we probably 
have a good many fabrics to produce concurrently 
which have already been run at some time, as well as 
several staple styles that run almost continually. Quite 
naturally, some of these styles will run out in the 
weave room from time to time as orders are complet- 
ed and others will be substituted for them. In such 
cases, the necessary corrections must be made in the 
spinning room to produce the yarns required for 
each style of goods. 

Often only a minor change of several frames 
from one number to another will be sufficient. On 
the contrary, it often becomes necessary to rear- 
range practically the entire layout of numbers. The 
only satisfactory way in which this can be done is 
to use actual requirements in the weave room as a 
basis on which to work. Here, properly tabulated in- 
formation can be employed to a great advantage, 
from the standpoint of time and accuracy. A com- 
plete table of all known styles and constructions 
within the range of the mill, showing the descrip- 
tion of the goods, production requirements per loom, 
and spindleage per loom per week, make these gener- 
al changes easy to compute and accurate when ex- 
ecuted. They lend themselves to a more efficient op- 
erating standard in the spinning process. Since only 
a few minutes are required to figure from them, reg- 
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Fabric Production Requirements Per Loom Per Week—55 Hours 


Lbs. 
Per 
Week 


Per 
Week 


— a ER: 


E ar: 


56 


ular periodic changes can be used to a large extent, 
thereby eliminating the necessity for a lot of mis- 
cellaneous changing, which is a source of lost pro- 
duction and extra expense. Such a table illustrat- 
ing our demonstration fabric is shown as Table III. 

By keeping permanent records of the details as 
outlined, we who are responsible for processing stock 


Lbs. 
Warp 





Lbs. 
Spindles Filling 
Needed 


28 52 24 


| Warp 





Table Ill 


draft them. 





Filling 
Spindles 
Needed 


|| No. | No. 
|| Warp | 
| Yarn 


| Description 
Filling | Of 
Yarn Sa Goods 





22/2 36”-8.42 Oz. 
60x60-Duck 


22/2 


will be able to simplify our personal tasks as well as 
to enhance the efficiency of plant operation. 

It is seldom impossible to tabulate data in a help- 
ful manner. Probably in working out these tables 
they may seem unnecessary, but in the long run, 
they will be worth more than the effort necessary to 





State College Textile 
Students Visit Mills 


Annually, the senior class in the Tex- 
tile School of North Carolina State 
College makes a trip to some of the 
leading Southern mills, in order to sup- 
plement their classroom instruction by 
observations in actual practice. 

The class of 1934 made their annual 
trip recently and was accompanied hy 
Dr. Thomas Nelson, Dean of the Tex- 
tile School, who has directed textile 
education at State College for nearly 
thirty years. 

The party visited the May Hosiery 
Company and several plants of the 
Burlington Mills located in Burlington :; 
the Proximity Print Works and the 
Proximity Mills in Greensboro; sever- 
al plants of the Carolina Cotton and 
Woolen Mills located in North Carolina 
and Virginia; the Tarbardrey Mills and 
the Granite Finishing Works in Haw 
River; and the Riverside and Dan 
River Mills in Danville, Va. These 
plants manufacture and finish a wide 
variety of textile products. 

At every plant visited, prominent of- 
ficials of the mill conducted the party 
through the various departments and 
pointed out the things that are of the 
most value to young men who are soon 
to become an integral part of Ameri- 
ea’s largest industry. 

The students were signally honored 
by two of the companies which they 
visited. The Carolina Cotton and 
Woolen Mills entertained them at din- 
ner in the Broad Street Hotel at Mar- 
tinsville, Virginia. Luther H. Hodges, 
General Manager of this Company, who 
had accompanied the party through 
the plants at Leaksville and Spray, 
was unavoidably detained by business 
engagements, so J. F. Wilson, manager 
of the Fieldale plant, J. H. Ripple, su- 
perintendent of the same plant, and 
Mr. Lindsay of the general office at 
Spray, acted as hosts for the company. 


At Danville, the Rivers:\de and Dan 
River Mills entertained the students at 
dinner in Hylton Hall. Here the stu- 
dents were honored by the company 
of President R. R. West, Vice-Presi- 
dent George W. Robertson, and Super- 
intendents Boland, Clark, Becher, and 
Chase. Mr. West and other members 
of the party made short talks to the 
students. 

At every plant visited the party 
found graduates of the Textile Schocl 
filling responsible positions, and these 
men joined with other officials of the 
plants in making the visit both pleas- 


ant and instructive for the students. 
* 2.2 


Cotton Bags Popular 
As Consumer Packages 


Consumer packaging of farm prod- 
ucts in cotton bags has been increas- 
ing rapidly, says the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. The bureau notes, 
for example, that more than 10,000,000 
cotton bags were used in 1932 in con- 
sumer packaging of potatoes. In 1928 
only about 500,000 cotton bags were 
used for this purpose. 

The bureau Says in a printed pamph 
let just issued on the subject that cot- 
ton bags make attractive packages: 
they supply a suitable surface for 
brand names and make possible effec 
tive advertising; they are durable and 
little affected by moisture; they rep- 
resent minimum tare weight, and they 
have a high salvage value. Economies 
in labor costs in packaging oranges in 
consumer-size cotton bags are cited. 

Three sizes of consumer bags are in 
general use for potatoes—carrying 10. 
15, and 25 pounds. Three years age, 
the 25-pound bags were most popular. 
but now the 15-pound bags are mosi 
popular, and more of the 10-pound bags 
are being used. 

In connection 
looking toward 
ton, the bureau, 


with its researches 
increased use of cot 
in cooperation with 


North Carolina State College developed 
a duplex cotton fabric that has open- 
mesh, and close-mesh sections, the open- 
mesh section permitting consumer in- 
spection of the contents of bags made 
of this fabric, and the close-mesh por- 
tion providing a surface for brand 
names and other labelling. Bags of this 
fabric are being used in retailing 
onions, potatoes, and walnuts. More 
than 2,000,000 bags of this type have 
been used since their introduction to 
the trade less than two years ago. 


An all-over open-mesh cotton fabric 
is being used in consumer packaging of 
citrus fruits and nuts, and the bureau 
says that dealers who handle large 
quantities of fruit assert that this con- 
tainer carries fruit from growers to 
consumers with less than the average 
loss sustained when other containers 
are used. A patent covering the con- 
struction of the duplex bag has been 
granted by the United States Patent 
Office, and the rights of the Govern- 
ment inventor have been assigned to 
the Secretary of Agriculture in the in 
terest of the public. 


A survey by bureau representatives 
recently disclosed that farm products 
in consumer-size cotton bags are being 
received in practically all northern 
markets, in the East, in many southern 
markets, and in some western mark- 
ets. Some wholesalers and retailers 
said they believe that the small cotton 
bag is rapidly becoming the principal 
type of container for merchandising 
potatoes, onions, and citrus fruit. 


> + 


Munday Represents Peerless 


J. W. Munday, well known througbh- 
out the South, been appointed 
southern representative for Peerless 
Belting Company of Gardenville, N. \ 
Mr. Munday’s headquarters are at 
Charlotte, N. C. 


has 
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Current TEXTILE Topics... . 


Talk of the Month 


O~ may draw a parallel on control of industry 
from the old saw that the power to tax is the 
power to destroy: that is, industry might be taxed to 
death by pressure to make it digest too rapidly an 
increasing load of shorter hours and more pay that 
is easily proposed but not so easily made practical. 
Economics has _ its 
normal part for ex- 
periment, but that is 
only a fair share of 


Industry Needs Chance to 
Digest the New Deal 


the whole. Moreover, experiment piled on experi- 
ment makes an unsound basic condition. Private 
business may have had many evils before the New 
Deal and these created a demoralized situation, but 
it also knew the costs of operation and the need to 
accord these with the ideas of buyers as to price. 
What it needs now is a chance, under the codes, to 
assimilate its new cost position as of the present 
and adapt itself to prevailing market conditions. 

If the Administration program clearly were one 
for adjusting the whole economic relationship to new 
standards wherein the producer could unhesitating- 
lv increases his costs and pass them on without 
trouble to the consumer, the hours could be further 
shortened and the wages raised. So far, the idea 
seems to have been one of quite contrary character. 
Higher prices for finished products have been gen- 
erously condemned. Textile interests have shown an 
extraordinary readiness to cooperate with the NRA 
in experiment. President Roosevelt struck a note of 
confidence last spring that spread throughout the 
country. Now what they want is a chance to go 
ahead confidently on their own initiative under pre- 
vailing conditions until the situation demonstrates 
the need for further change. 


Industry at large is going ahead and absorbing 
more workers. There are reports in various quar- 
ters, including textile centers, of actual shortages of 
workers. Furthermore, there are reports of wage in- 
creases in various places. It may be true that short- 
er hours are practical for some branches of indus- 
try. In fact the appeal of General Johnson in the 
general meeting at Washington brought a prompt re- 
sponse from some groups in the adoption of a 36- 
hour week and corresponding increase of the wage 
scale. Gradual improvement is under way and the 
process will continue if it is not forced to the break- 
ing point through a buyers’ strike because of high 
prices to cover unduly increased costs. 

In the wool division of textiles the problem of 
keeping prices down in the-face of increasing costs 
of production under the code has diverted buying to 
cheap mixtures that threaten, in some opinion, the 
prestige of the industry. On a rising market, cotton 
textiles have a relative advantage and this has been 
enhanced by the development of goods with high 


style appeal. Yet it has been the prevailing idea 
that cotton manufacturers have gone the limit in re- 
ducing hours and increasing wages, pending the 
realization of a freer buying market at better prices. 
Co-operation with the NRA has shown its advan- 
tages, but a continuation of self-determination as 
vouchsafed by the Administration from the start is 
essential to the working out of experiment and prac- 
tical operation, if the industry is to contribute to- 
ward restoring the prosperity of the nation. 

In spite of uncertainties since the first of the 
present calendar year, hinging on the fears of a 30- 
hour, or at least a shorter than the 40-hour week the 
cotton industry has developed well under the code. 
The very active movement of goods during January 
and February was helped along by the fact that the 
new spirit of the industry in December, with a quick 
reduction of output when it was shown to be essen- 
tial, created a sound market position at the year-end. 
Then came another lull, but the demand from the 
converters and from consumers of finished merchan- 
dise kept going. This and the fact that the previ- 
ous careful policy of mills in keeping production to 
orders left stocks well in hand, even to the point that 
buyers who had procrastinated were caught short. 

In less than a year under the regulated condition 
of the cotton industry, it appears to have been dem- 
onstrated that the buyer is facing a new order of 
things. The greater stability of the markets through 
the spring lull in buying of unfinished fabrics gives 
testimony to this effect. If the progress of things 
economic in general is maintained, there is reason 
to believe, even a forty-hour basis of operation will 
extend the industry. Some observers have been 
complaining that restrictions upon the resumption 
of machinery are too severe. The industry has lis- 
tened to the call for co-operation. If the call comes 
from industry for relief, after it has shown itself 
ready to work for promotion of the general good, it 
should also be heeded. 


T WAS a year ago that cotton manufacture in New 

England began to burgeon forth anew, after a 
period not of hibernat’on but of long lethargy. The 
great progress in restoration of plants dates largely 
from the summer, notably since the NRA created 
new confidence in the long- 
range prospects for the indus- 
try. Yet last spring started the 
ball rolling, especially for those 
plants that were in ready operating condition. The 
boom in goods which followed a feeling of confi- 
dence engendered by constructive action for relief 
by the President on his inauguration laid a ground- 
work for activity, which was given further impetus 
by the then forthcoming imposition of the code. 

These things are pertinent to the present, be- 
cause they are the antecedents to a notable trans- 
formation at the end of a year. It has become almost 


New England 
Mill Situation 
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trite to mention the increases in payrolls of mills, 
but they are one of the outstanding barometers of 
progress. They tell an indirect story of co-operation 
toward the general relief of unemployment in indus- 
try, as well as the contribution of the district toward 
agricultural relief through purchases of cotton. Thus 
there is significance of manifold character in reports 
around mid-March of payrolls twice those a year 
earlier in New Bedford and Fall River, as well as 
great increases in other centers of cotton manufac- 
ture. 

Among recent developments also cited as “un- 
usual and agreeable information” is the announce- 
ment that a shortage of skilled textile operatives ex- 
ists in New Bedford. The movement of re-employ- 
ment will continue from all indications, as reports 
are made concerning contemplated restoration of 
further important units in the section. At the re- 
quest of the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston in the 
middle of March the Chamber of Commerce at Fall 
River made a quick survey of local mills and report- 
ed back that a number of corporations possibly could 
find use for some $500,000 in case government loans 
should be made direct to the industry. 


Following the good business of the first two 
months or so in 1934, the mills were well sold ahead 
through the spring and active operations were fore- 
cast for the remainder of the half-year. However, 
the prospects beyond June are not so assured, ac- 
cording to a statement by James Sinclair, president 
of the Fall River Cotton Manufacturers’ Association. 
One danger cited is that foreign competition may in- 
vade the American markets to a serious extent. An- 
other is that rising costs might force cotton goods 
up to the point where the lessened differential would 
give a relative advantage to rayon or even silk fab- 
rics. Mr. Sinclair also suggested that it might be 
wise to confine curtailment under the code to sum- 
mer months, workers being relieved from the special 
strain of unemployment and lack of wages in the 
cold weather. 

On the question of higher costs, the processing 
tax has again come in for attack in this section, with 
the receivers of the Hoosac Mills Corporation, ex- 
U. S. Senator William M. Butler and James M. 
McDonough, filing a report in the Boston Federal 
District Court asking that a bill for $80,591.71 lev- 
ied as a floor tax by the AAA be cancelled. The re- 
ceivers’ report charged that the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act and taxes imposed by regulations issued 
thereunder are “unconstitutional and void”. This 
action was hailed as offering at least an interesting 
test case. 

Following a threatened walk-out of workers in 
the Jefferson mill of the Amoskeag Manufacturing 
Co., Manchester, N. H., in February over the work 
load, the matter finally was taken to Washington for 
adjustment by the Cotton Textile Industrial Rela- 
tions Board. Both management and employees were 
represented at a hearing on the question of whether 
the number of looms operated by each worker should 
be reduced, which was demanded by the operatives. 
The hearing brought an agreement, which provided 
that an expert should be sent to the mill for a thor- 
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ough study of the work load situation there, the 
company and employees meanwhile making an ad- 
justment for the immediate period of operation. 

It appears that abatement of taxes to save an in- 
dustry to a community is fraught with some danger, 
because of possible unworthy applications for such 
relief. Thus the Fall River Herald News says that 
“if there is any question concerning the legality or 
propriety of proposed abatements to the Stevens 
Manufacturing Company and the Maplewood Prod- 
ucts Company the board of finance and city govern- 
ment should proceed with great care.”’ On the broad 
principle the paper says: “The responsibility is that 
of the board of finance and if there should be the 
least indication or suspicion that private interests or 
selfish motives would be served, rather than the pub- 
lic good, then no reduction should be considered. If 
Fall River has new taxpayers ready to step in and 
take responsibility over plants which are endangered 
and where there would be no worry over the destruc- 
tion of a tax source, distress abatements logically 
would not be proper or fair. But where there is the 
balancing of the possibility of retaining a tax source, 
or a certain loss, the situation is quite different.” 





National Cotton Week Plans 


LANS are maturing for National Cotton Week, from 
A May 14 to 19 inclusive, under the auspices of 
the Cotton Textile Institute. This comes at the open- 
ing of the retail selling season on cottons, and cot- 
ton converters and manufacturers of finished goods 
are making special plans to work with the stores to 
make this the biggest cotton year in a decade. Cot- 
ton and the cotton industry 
are front-page news now-a-: 
days—cotton textile manufac- 
° turers have NRA Code Num- 
ber 1 and are among the 
leaders in supporting the for- 
ward-moving measures _al- 
ready taken for national re- 
covery. Style acceptance of 
cottons for men and women is 
constantly spreading in im- 
portance. The usefulness of 
cotton is extended 
steadily for apparel and the 


FOR EVERYBODYS NEEDS 


NATIONAL 
COTTON WEEK 


MAY 14-19 being 





home in articles of almost endless variety. 

Last year more than 28,000 stores all over the 
country actively participated in National Cotton 
Week, and their experience proved that this event 
brought direct tangible results. This year the Cot- 
ton Textile Institute is prepared to work closely with 
all merchants taking advantage of the present im- 
proved opportunities to promote cottons on a store- 
wide basis. 

The Institute has prepared a series of mailing 
pieces which will be available without charge to all 
participants throughout the country. Brochures 
showing the results of last year’s cotton week, with 
reproductions of some of the outstanding advertise- 
ments, window displays, etc., will be available; and 











One of Namm's window displays during last 
year's National Cotton Week 


a series of bulletins giving information and merch- 
andise ideas for all departments, authentic style in- 
formation, sales promotional material, is being dis- 
tributed. Posters in red, white and blue, for window 
display, will be available. 


The insignia of the week (shown in the accom- 
panying cut) will be available in mats for newspaper 
use. Radio-broadcast material is available, as well as 
a complete broadcast outlining “A Trip with King 
Cotton Through His Realm Today”. 

The Institute is securing the co-operation of many 
hotels, railroads, chambers of commerce and consu- 
mer publications in directing attention to National 
Cotton Week. Leading soap companies and laundry 
organizations will feature the “Care of Cottons” in 
their own promotional campaigns during the week. 
Advertisers of consumer goods in various fields are 
putting special emphasis on National Cotton Week 
in their campaigns directed to stores and to the 
public. Reproductions of the poster in miniature 
will be featured in that connection. 


CQMMENT ON THE COTTON MARKET 


New Orleans, March 17, 1934. 

N keeping with the view expressed in previous review, 

the cotton market assumed a reactionary trend until 
near the close of February. Thereafter, except for tem- 
porary dips, the tendency of values was upward. Of late, 
however, the market ruled comparatively steady, virtually 
marking time pending Washington developments as to prog- 
ress of the Bankhead crop control bill. Compared with one 
month ago contract values show a depreciation of about 
$1.00 to $2.00 per bale, but Middling spots is only 50 cents 
per bale lower. During the past month depressing fea- 
tures were: Liquidation, influenced by the delay in acting 
on Bankhead legislative proposals, uneasiness over the Eurv- 
pean political situation, fear of possible strikes in some of 
the major industries, and indications for an increase of 
European consumption of foreign growths, perhaps at the 
expense of American, and talk of probable increase in acre- 
age in foreign cotton growing countries, which may make 
for larger foreign cotton crops this year. Favorable fac- 
tors were: More favorable of late prospects for Bankhead 
legislation, predictions for a revision more favorable as to 
stock exchange control proposals, favorable progress in the 
House on the soldier’s bonus bill, and the possibility cf 
further legislation in the interest of silver and agricultural 
products. 

Recently the New York Cotton Exchange Service esti- 
mated the world’s consumption of lint cotton for the first 
half of the season—August to January, and the world’s 
stock of cotton, as of January 31st, as follows: 
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Last season 
6,977,000 
5,028,000 

12,005,000 


18,972,000 


Bales— This season 
World’s consumption of American, 
7,045,000 


5,622,000 
12,667,000 


17,430,000 
Of foreign 11,284,000 9,940,000 
PE. Saco b.g aso 40-8 soo bee 28,714,000 28,912,000 


BRITISH BOARD OF TRADE REPORT FOR FEBRUARY 
Year— 1934 1933 1932 
Exports of yarn, pounds .... 11,000,000 12,000,000 13,000,009 
Exports of cloth, yards ....168,000,000 195,000,000 180,000,000 


CENSUS BUREAU REPORT FOR FEBRUARY 
United States— Bales— This season Last season 
Consumption of lint cotton in Cotton Grow- 
ing States, February 376,211 369,805 
Consumption of lint cotton in New England 
87,826 60,443 
13,853 10,955 


World total, all kinds 
World mid-season stock, Jan. 31st, 
American 


States, February 
Consumption of lint cotton in All Other 
States, February 


Consumption of lint cotton in United States, 
477,890 441,203 
Consumption of lint cotton in Cotton Grow- 
ing States, 7 months 
Consumption of lint cotton in New England 
States, 7 months 
Consumption of lint cotton in All Other 
States, 7 months 


2,715,640 
587,338 
98,636 


2,720,635 
444,164 
88,591 


Total consumption of lint cotton in United 
States, 7 months 


Mill stocks, February 28th 1,654,369 
Stocks in public storage and warehouses, 
February 28th 8,638,995 


3,401,614 3,253,390 


1,449,413 
9,377,783 


Stocks in mills, public storage and ware- 


houses, February 28th 10,293,364 10,827,196 


Stocks in mills, public storage and ware- 


houses January 31st 11,519,662 


11,102,959 


23,669,146 


Active spindles during February 26,355,498 
23,753,638 


Active spindles during January ........... 25,653,324 

As was the case in previous month, British Board of 
Trade returns were rather disappointing, but domestic con- 
sumption for February was encouraging. Late advices from 
the New York cotton goods market, however, denote less 
activity, except in shipments, for which there is an eager 
call, and mills generally are reported to be well provided 
with business well into May. There is the possibility of 
the government spending an additional $150,000,000 for cot- 
ton goods for the needy if the proposed legislation is con- 
sidered and acted favorably upon. 


MOVEMENT TO MARKET, EXPORTS AND SPINNERS TAKINGS 

Week ended, March 16th— Bales— Thisseason Last season 
Week’s in sight (marketed) 143,000 121,000 
Since August lst 11,152,000 11,709,000 
Week’s exports from the U. S., inc. Canada. 123,000 59,000 
Since August list 5,948,000 6,003,000 
Week’s spinners takings of American (world) 253,000 230,000 
Since August 1st 9,931,000 9,437,000 


WORLD’S VISIBLE SUPPLY OF COTTON, MARCH 16TH 
Bales— This year Last year 
7,975,000 9,442,000 
2,450,000 1,791,000 


10,425,000 11,233,000 


The movement to market, while still much behind last 
season, showed some increase the past week compared with 
corresponding week last year; probably due to some spot 
owners being disposed to sell more freely, but, compared with 


last season, spinners takings the past month show a further 
expansion compared with last season, and are now running 
on a basis of 15,667,000 bales for the whole of this season 
versus 15,173,000 for the whole of last season, linters in- 
cluded. 

As to preparations for the next crop, while the soil is 
reported to be generally in good condition, the continuance 
of low temperatures in the interior is reported to have 
somewhat retarded planting and germination over the ex 
treme southern portion of the belt. At this time another 
cold wave is heading for the cotton region which will likely 
retard further planting operations and germination of seed. 
It is possible, therefore, that, because of the low tempera- 
tures the crop may not get off to so early a start as was 
expected some weeks ago. According to returns to the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange, sales of fertilizer tags in the 
South this year have been very large, as noted by the 
following: 
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Compass (Cord) ENDLESS 


UT of actual experience with textile 
mill needs, Goodyear — itself a great 
user of cotton—originated and perfected 
the most nearly stretchless transmission 


belt ever made: 


The Goodyear Compass (Cord) 
ENDLESS Belt 


It is built especially for machines which 
require belting of absolutely minimum 
stretch —your vertical openers, pickers, 


lappers and twisters. 


It is truly endless; made of cords laid 


THE GREATEST NAME 


= 


cn 
eqn 
MN 


TRANSMISSION 
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MOST NEARLY 


STRETCHLESS! 





MILL-PROVED 


GOODYEAR 


FOR OPENERS 
PICKERS 
LAPPERS AND 
TWISTERS 


side by side, bound with Goodyear rubber, 
and enclosed in a fabric envelope that 
is double on the pulley side. The cord 
carries the tensions; the cover takes the 


wear. 


You can get more efficient and more 
economical belting and hose by talking 
over your requirements with that prac- 
tical expert on rubber, the G. T. M.— 
Goodyear Technical Man. To get in touch 
with him write Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, 
or Los Angeles, California, or call your 
nearest Goodyear Mechanical Rubber 
Goods Distributor. 


RUBBER 





BELTING 





a 
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STATEMENT OF FERTILIZER TAGS SOLD IN TEN COTTON 
STATES AUGUST 1 TO FEBRUARY 28, BOTH INCLUSIVE 
Year— 1934 1933 1932 1931 


Tons 918,250 466,050 471,001 972,080 


Sales of mules to the cotton belt are reported to have 
been very large this year also, and it is possible that sales 
of farm implements to Southern farmers were of good pro- 
portions. But the possibility of the Bankhead crop con- 
trol bill limiting next season’s ginnings to 10,000,000 bales 
tax free, may change the complexion of the situation, espe- 
cially since the estimated acreage rented under all 1934-35 
contracts that had been signed to March 14 totaled 15,152,- 
000 acres. This is said to be 38.19 per cent of the base 
acreage of contracting producers, whose acreage remaining 
in production will total only about 24,276,725 acres. This 
area, unless added to, would be the smallest acreage in 
more than 30 years, and only about one-half of the area 
planted to cotton some years ago. Last year’s acreage for 
harvest was estimated at 30,144,000, and the production 
13,177,000 bales of 500 pounds gross weight. It may be pos- 
sible to raise more cotton than the Bankhead bill may per- 
mit, if passed, which would be 10,000,000 bales tax free, 
but the excess, if any, could not be marketed, except by 
payment of the tax. 

Of course, if the Bankhead bill is enacted without much 
change from its present form, this year’s crop will likely 
have the benefit of a surplus of farm labor, intensive cul- 
tivation, weather permitting, and much plant food in the 
way of fertilizer, which, under normal weather conditions 
could be productive of a large yield per acre. On the other 
hand, should climatic conditions this year be unfavorable 
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for the next crop, or should insects, especially the boll 
weevil, be numerous and destructive, yield results may be 
disappointing. Probably because of the South’s intention 
to reduce further its acreage this year, late cables from 
abroad have been laying stress on the probability of foreign 
cotton growing countries increasing their acreage with the 
view of making larger cotton crops, and much has been 
said of foreign spinners using much of foreign growths at 
the expense of American. As yet, however, the trade does 
not seem to be disturbed very much over such possibilities, 
more attention being paid to developments in Washington. 
particularly to the progress of the Bankhead bill. 
TOTAL AVERAGE RAINFALL IN TEXAS, IN INCHES 
1934 1933 1932 1931 Normal 
February 169 2.18 38.20 2.06 1.79 
November through February. 8.54 8.31 14.07 10.42 8.12 
With the coming of spring there appears to be a growing 
optimism as to future trade developments, providing there 
be no important labor troubles in the major industries, as 
carloadings, electric power, automobile and lumber returns 
have been improving, as has steel until of late, and as large 
expenditures by the PWA are anticipated, and large pay- 
ments for acreage rentals are to be made by the govern- 
ment this year, some of which have started already, the 
general business outlook remains encouraging. At the mo- 
ment, however, there is Some concern as to the present labor 
dispute in the great automobile industry and with the rail- 
roads. It is possible, nevertheless, that satisfactory settle- 
ments will be arrived at in the interest of the success of 
National Recovery Act, which is in the interest of business 


recovery. 








WHAT THE SOUTHERN MILLS Are DOING. 


N addition 100x200 feet is being erected by the High- 

land Mills, Griffin, Ga. Part of the annex will be 
three-story and the remainder one-story, and 400 looms will 
be installed. Also, several new homes are being erected 
in the village. Robert & Co., Inc., Atlanta, Gu., are the 
engineers. 

Roseboro Cotton Mill, Roseboro, N. C., which has been 
idle for three years, is resuming operations, under lease, by 
Chesterfield Yarn Co., which operates plants at Kinston, 
N. C., and Pageland, S. C. 

Angle and Blackford, Greensboro, N. C., have started 
construction of a new one-story building in which a new 
silk textile plant will be installed. The building is being 
constructed for J. W. Cone, Benjamin Cone and others, and 
it is understood J. Spencer Love is also interested. 

Langley Mills, Langley, S. C., are installing a yarn dye- 
ing plant, with an investment of about $25,000. The mills 
are also wiring 165 houses in the village. 

Laboratory Cotton Mill, Lincolnton, N. C., 
new card room equipment, new flooring, and making other 
improvements. 

Cross Cotton Mills, Marion, N. C., are making improve- 
ments and extensions to cost approximately $125,000. The 
spindleage will be increased about 50 per cent and much 
of the new equipment installed will be for replacement pur- 


is installing 


poses. 

Cowpens Mills, Cowpens, S. C., recently installed a shear- 
ing machine in the cloth room; they are installing machin- 
ery for equipping the opening room with a blending and 
modern mixing system. In connection with the opening 
room improvements, the picker room equipment will be 
changed over to one-process, the slubbers are being con- 
verted into intermediate frames and new slubber equipment 
is being installed. Sometime ago the mill started changing 
the spinning from single to double creel, and with these 
changes the mill will be equipped to make both coarse and 
fine numbers. 

Contract has been awarded for re-insulating the Victor- 
Monaghan Mills, Greenville, S. C., for a change in the voll- 


age of the electrical system; 347 motors are involved. New 
Switch boards and controls are being installed throughout 
the mill, and the system will be handled with remote con- 
trol. Carter Electric Co., Augusta, Ga., are the contract- 
ors. 


Proximity Mfg. Co., Greensboro, N. C., has let contract 
to D. F. Harwell, Greensboro, N. C., for an addition to the 
White Oak Mill, adjoining the north end of the weaving 
room, to house 18,000 spindles. The building will be two- 
story, of brick and steel, 415x138 feet. In addition to hous- 
ing the 18,000 additional spindles, the building will afford 
space for future expansion and re-arrangement. The added 
spindles will operate two shifts and will increase yarn 
production so that 1,500 of the 3,000 looms in the White 
Oak Mill may be operated on a second shift. 


The Proximity plant of the same company is installing 
12, additional spindles by which 800 looms will be added 
to a second shift. These additions are designed to bring 
the yarn production of the two mills into line with the 
weaving capacity. J. E. Sirrine & Company, Greenville, S. 
C., are the engineers on this work. 

McLaurin Hosiery Mills, Inc., Asheboro, N. C., is a newly 
organized mill, with T, B. Upchurch president, D. B. Mc- 
Crary, vice-president, J. C. Bossong vice-president, and N. 
M. Cranford secretary-treasurer. The mill has 200 wom- 
en’s seamless Model K machines and 40 Banner men’s wrap 
hosiery machines. 

Black Mountain Hosiery Mills, Black Mountain, N. C., 
recently purchased Scott & Williams 25-step float and wrap 
stripe machines, to increase the capacity approximately 60 
per cent. 

Walton Knitting Mills, Hickory, N. C., organized by EF. 
W. Walton, formerly manager of the Hickory Hosiery Mills, 
will erect a building, 36x140 feet, one-story, with separate 
dyehouse and boiler room. The company will engage large- 
ly in finishing and converting, but some knitting will be 
done. 

Hanes Hosiery Mills, Winston-Salem, N, C., recently 1n- 
stalled 240 new seamless machines, adding considerably tv 
the plant’s production. 
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y | rmstrong’s 


COTTON 


7| 


OF ALL SPINDLES NOW 


“ON CORK” 


and the greatest increase came when 


business was hardest hit! 


F’.. every spindle on cork in 
1928, there are eight today! 
When business demanded the great- 
est economy, the greatest efficiency, 
mill operators were quick to turn to 
cork . . . because time after time it 
has saved mills sixty . . . seventy 

. nearly eighty per cent on their 
roll covering bills. 

And the same mills will tell you 
they get equal or better yarn with 
Armstrong’s Seamless Cork Cots! 
Operating conditions are improved 


. lap-ups and clearer wastes are 


6,100,000 SPINDLES 


reduced . . . eyebrows are practi- 
cally eliminated . . . hard ends and 
high humidity affect cork less . 
there are fewer roll changes .. . 
fewer piecings . . . fewer slubs in the 
yarn. These are the things that 
have made mill owners sit up and 
take notice—and made them change 
to cork! 

Write for facts and figures— 
today. Armstrong Cork & Insula- 
tion Company, Textile 
Division, 923 Arch Street, 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


ARE NOW ON CORK 


_—_" 


SEAMLESS CORK 


* For Spinning and Card Room Rolls 
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New TEXTILE EQUIPMENT 
AND PUBLICATIONS .. . 


New Waltham Pick-ometer 


Waltham Watch Company, Waltham, 
Mass., have announced an improved fe- 
set “Pickometer”, for pick counting on 
looms, containing several new features. 
When reset to zero, it is explained, 
this Pickometer does not cause the 
weaver to lose any accumulation of 
production not ordinarily shown on the 
counter dial. A wheel, numbered in 
red, at the extreme right, reads in hun- 
dreds of picks and is not re-set wifh 
the remaining four wheels; so that, the 
manufacturers point out, the weaver 
will be paid for any production up to 


The new Pickometer 


one thousand picks. This red wheel 
may be shielded by the cover, unshield- 
ed, or omitted as desired. 

The manufacturers explain that 
these Pickometers cannot be taken 
apart unless they are first removed 
from the loom and a lead seal broken, 
providing against undetected tamper- 
ing. All steel parts of the re-set count- 
er are cadmium plated for protectioa 
against rust. The key can only be re- 
moved from the lock when the counter 
wheels are all in zero position, and the 
drive gear on the idle side, or on both 
sides when the counter is in neutral 
position, is locked against creeping, it 
ig explained. A Tobin bronze worm 
gear, meshing with a steel worm, is 
used to insure long life and trouble- 
free operation; and adequate provision 
for lubrication is made. 

The worm housing is made of high 
grade die-cast metal, a coating of cop- 
per plate is used for protection against 
corrosion. This housing is lubricated 
by an Alemite push type fitting, and is 
anchored by a %-inch steel rod de- 
signed to allow the housing to float 
freely for reducing friction and wear. 

Northern sales agents of the com- 
pany are J. S. Fallow & Co., 279 Union 


Street, New Bedford, Mass.; southern 
sales agents are The Terrell Machine 
Company, 1200 North Church Street, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

* * * 

Patented Apparatus for Dyeing 
Yarn on Spinning and Twister 
Frames 

Eugene C. Gwaltney, of Macon, Ga., 
has been granted patents cn apparatus 
for the purpose of dyeing yarn while 
it is being processed in the usual man- 
ner on the spooler or twister, accord- 
ing to information from Paul B. Eaton, 
patent attorney, Charlotte, N. C. The 
two patents are numbered 1,940,748 
and 1,940,749. The structure of the 
two patents is identical except that 
one patent shows it disposed above a 
spooler and the other mechanism 
shows it associated with a regular 
type of twister frame. The upstanding 
post on the spooler or twister has the 
mechanism mounted thereon, compris- 
ing a series of upper and lower rollers. 
Located on the roll stand rail of the 
twister, and between the creel board 
and the bobbin winding apparatus of 
the spooler, there is a pair of elongat- 
ed vats for holding the dye. The yarn 
on the machine is led from the bobbin 
through the movable apparatus and 
threaded through tne upper and lower 
rollers, and then these rollers, with the 
yarn, are immersed in the dyebath so 
that as the yarn is wound from the 
cop or bobbin onto the spool, it is 
passed through a dyebath. This appa- 
ratus is located on each side of the 
machine. 

With regard to the twisting appara- 
tus, the structure is the same, and the 
yarn is led from the spools on the creel 
through the rollers and then the rollers 
are immersed in the elongated dye vat, 
one being located beside the other, and 
the yarn goes downward and back to 
the top in one vat and downward and 
back to the top in the next vat and is 
passed to the bobbin. It is evident 
that in both instances the yarn, as it 
passes from one package to another, 
in the process of spooling or in twist- 
ing, is passed through these vats of 
dyestuff to dye it. 


* * * 
New Publication on Bracket 
Bearing Synchronous Motors 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., has published a new Bulletin No. 
1165 illustrating and describing its line 


of bracket bearing synchronous motors. 
In addition to the standard line of 
motors for general requirements, in- 
cluding exciters, control equipment, 
etc., the bulletin also treats motors with 
special features of construction, such 
as anti-friction bearings, enclosed col- 
lector rings, splash-proof type, en- 
closed fan-cooled type, and vertical mo- 
tors. The bulletin also contains a dis- 
cussion of the use of the synchronous 
motor for the improvement of power 
factor with examples applying the 
graphical method for figuring power 


factor corrections. 
* +e * 


Portable Motor Drive Truck 
Rockwood Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., recently announced a new port- 
able motor drive truck with a motor 
on it which can be wheeled into po- 
sition when a motor breaks down or 
needs repair, or for operating a single 
machine in a group without running 
the entire group. This, it is pointed 
out, prevents finding a spare motor to 
fit the work, fastening it to the floor, 
cutting a belt to suit, etc. The truck 
consists of a standard Rockwood drive 


Portable motor drive truck 
made as a part of a practical, sturdy 
truck. The motor weight is pivoted, 
as in all Rockwood standard bases, so 
that part of the weight of the motor 
automatically maintains tensions in the 
belt. Alignment of the motor and driv- 
en pulleys is quickly secured, it is 
pointed out, with no belt cutting neces- 
sary. Front and rear stops and stakes 
are used to assure solid footing when 


the truck is in position. 
* * * 


New Yarn Conditioning Fluid 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., 1206 


Chestnut St., Chattanooga, Tenn., man- 
ufacturers of textile chemicals, recert- 
ly announced a new product, Penetrant 
H, for use in the conditioning of yarns 
and fabrics, in conjunction with con- 
ditioning machines which quickly and 
uniformly impregnate with moistute 
the yarn under treatment, to leave it 
soft and pliable, with the twist set and 
an adequate moisture content. The 
Penetrant H fluid is used in the pro- 
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| More than 


,O00 


i deliveries sold 


Saco-Lowell Controlled Draft Drawing 


“lash” Includin g the following Mills: 


of individual ends of sliver. 











ALICE MFG. COMPANY wunbasley, $. Cy 

AMOSKEAG MFG. COMPANY Manchester, N. H. 

BIBB MFG. COMPANY . ...... Macon, Ga. 

BOOTT MILLS Lowell, Mass. 

DANA WARP MILLS ' . Westbrook, Me. 

ERWIN COTTON MILLS CO. Durham, N. C. 

ERWIN COTTON MILLS CO., No. 2 Mill Erwin, N. C. 

FIRESTONE COTTON MILLS New Bedford, Mass. 

GREENWOOD COTTON MILLS Greenwood, S. C. 

GRENDEL MILLS Greenwood, S. C. 

HARTSVILLE COTTON MILL Hartsville, S. C. 

KENDALL MILLS, Addison Plant Edgefield, S. C. 

KING COTTON MILLS CORPORATION _ Burlington, N. C. 

LAURENS COTTON MILLS Laurens, S.C. 

MATHEWS COTTON MILL Greenwood, S. C. 

NINETY-SIX COTTON MILLS Ninety-Six, S. C. 

S A C re) eo J. M. ODELL MFG. COMPANY Pittsboro, N. C. 
PACIFIC MILLS Lyman, S. C. 

L @) WwW e L L PACIFIC MILLS, Hampton Dept. Columbia, S.C. 
PANOLA COTTON MILLS Greenwood, S.C. 

S H ‘@) i S RIVERSIDE AND DAN RIVER COTTON MILLS, Danville, Va. 
147 MILK ST.. BOSTON, MASS. SPRINGS COTTON MILLS, Baldwin Plant... Chester, S.C. 
CHAAATELN.E. _ MANTA GA. WARE SHOALS MFG. COMPANY Ware Shoals, S. C. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. WHITE MILLS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE Peterboro, N. H. 


S-L Controlled Draft Drawing 
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portion of 1 gallon to 100 gallons of 
cold water in the water reservoir of 
the conditioning machine. The mix- 
ture is sprayed as a fine mist on the 
bobbins or quills. The product, it is 
stated, is hygroscopic, and contains an 
active antiseptic to check and retard 
mildew, with a special penetrant in- 
corporated to produce immediate pene- 


tration. 
* + 1 


New Portable Warp Tying 
Machine for Silk and Rayon 

Barber-Colman Company, Rockford, 
Ill., manufacturers of warp tying ma- 
chines for 30 years, recently brought 
out a new portable machine, known as 
Model LS, for tying-in rayon, silk anu 
fine cotton warps from an end-and-en‘! 


New portable warp tying machine 


lease. Several of these new machines 
have been in continuous use in mills 
for the past year, the company states, 
and while performance is governed 
largely by the number of ends per 
warp and the denier, actual production 
of 48,000 ends per 8-hour day has been 
obtained by a mill operator on average 
rayon warps. In the design of the 
machine, ease of handling was consid- 
ered as a most important factor. Ball 
bearing rubber-tired wheels are stand- 
ard equipment, and through the exten- 
sive use of aluminum the weight has 
been greatly reduced as compared with 
the Model K portable machine, it is ex- 
plained. 


Densimeter 
Sipp-Eastwood Corporation, Keen 


and Summer Sts., Paterson, N. J., some 
time ago developed the Tensometer, a 
device for testing warper. quiller and 
winder tensions. During the course of 
its work, it became apparent that an- 
other device was needed to make ten- 
sion control thorough and complete 

a means of measuring the density of 
packages to insure equal density and 
to prevent “sloughing off” on cops and 
quills. The result was the develop- 
ment of the Densimeter, for measuring 
the density of cops, quills, spools and 
other packages, which, it is pointed our, 
enables the obtaining of the proper den- 
sity of a quill for a given yarn num- 
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ber, it is explained. When the right 
density of the quill or cop is deter- 
mined, the copper or quiller tension 
may be checked with the Tensometer, 
and if all tensions are set the same, 
packages of uniform density will re- 
sult, the company states. Tests on a 
quilling machine with 20 spindles 
which revealed 16 variations of ten- 
sion emphasize the importance of uni- 
form tensions, it is pointed out. In the 
operation of the Densimeter, the pack- 
age to be tested is held in one hand 
and the saddle of the Densimeter is 
pressed firmly against it. Projecting 
about %-inch from the center of this 
saddle is a 44-inch thick plunger which 
presses into the package and registers 
the density. 
* ~ + 
Booklet on Nickel-Clad Steel 
Lukens Steel Company, Coatesville, 
Pa., recently issued a booklet on “Lu- 
kens Nickel-Clad Steel”, which contains 
a number of illustrations of textile 
equipment in which this product has 
been utilized. There are several illus- 
trations of equipment use: in handling 
caustic soda for rayon work; some 
round-back dye liquor tanks of Nickel- 
Clad; some welded Nickel-Clad hop- 
pers used in dyestuff manufacture; and 
a Nickel-Clad tank car used for the 
transportation of iron-free liquid caus- 
tic soda for the rayon industry. 
* * x 
Domestic Unit Added to 
Link-Belt Stoker Line 
After field tests and development 
work covering many months, Link-Belt 
Co., 910 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill., has announced the addition of a 
domestic unit to its line of underfeed 
screw type stokers which rounds out 
the line to a total of ten sizes covering 
the range of boiler capacities from the 
home size up to 250-bhp. In the new 
unit, the hopper has a coal capacity of 
500 pounds; the height of the hopper 
above floor level; the transmission is 
fully enclosed, is provided with positive 
lubrication and arranged for five 
speeds. It has an accessible cleanout 
door, a smoke arrester, a conveniently 
located retort cleanout, a fen silencer, 
and readily replaceable shear pin. The 
unit is built complete at the Caldweli- 
Moore plant of the company in Chi- 
cago. 
oe * > 
Single Reduction Gearmotors 
The Reliance Electric & Engineering 
Co., 1042 Ivanhoe Road, Cleveland. 
Ohio, has recently added single-reduc- 
tion units to its line of gearmotors. 
These are used for ratios up to 6:1 in- 
clusive, and are available with both 
a-c and d-e motors of various types in 
sizes rated %4-hp. and up. Multi-speed 
and adjustable-speed motors may ibe 
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used. The entire reduction is obtained 
in a single pair of gears. Substantial 
feet, cast integral with the gear hous- 
ing, are used to afford a solid support 
close to the point of maximum torque 
application. Ball bearings are used 


throughout. 
* ” a 


Launder-Ometer for Determining 
the Effects of Washing 

washing machine for textile manufac- 
turers and finishers, knowr as_ the 
Launder-Ometer, has been placed on 
the market by Atlas Electric Devices 
Co., Chicago, Ill.; the purpose of the 
machine is to determine fading, shrink- 
ing, staining and mechanica! action of 
any dyed fabric due to the treatment 
of commercial and domestic laundering. 


The Launder-Ometer 


The manufacturers point out that it is 
the standard washing machine of the 
American Association of Textile Chein- 
ists and Colorists, and explain that it 
“duplicates in a single test the action 
of many launderings in the brief space 
of only a few hours. A two-hour test 
in this machine is the equivalent of 20 
commercial launderings. Furthermore, 
Launder-Ometer tests are strictly re- 
producible, being unaffected by any 
outward conditions.” 

The device is motor driven, and con- 
tains 20 jars into which sniall samples 
of the textiles to be tested are placed 
together with soap solution and metal 
or rubber balls, depending upon the 
amount of mechanical action desired. 
These jars fit into openings in a rotur 
which, when the jars are fastened in 
position, revolve radially in the tank 
or reservoir for the period of the test. 
This reservoir is partially filled with 
hot water which is maintained at the 
required temperature by means of gas, 
steam or electricity. Either an alter- 
nating or direct current %-hp motor 
to drive the mechanism is supplied. 
Formulas standards by the AATCC ap- 
pear in the association’s year book for 
use in tests. 
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ONLY A NOSE 
BETTER 





BUT THAT NOSE WON $10,000 


Small margins of superiority become 
highly important, when they mean the 
making of thousands of dollars, whether 
the field of operations is a Kentucky 
Derby or a cotton mill. 


And small margins of superiority in cot- 
ton preparatory machinery can often 
save thousands of dollars annually due to 
the large volume of cotton that is handled. 


The improvements that make the H & B 
New Model drawing frame a superior 
product are numerous and the saving per 
pound of cotton that they effect, in the 
aggregate, when multiplied by the annual 
output of a mill, may well assume im- 
pressive proportions. 













The many refinements listed herewith 
are offered with the confidence that, 
given the opportunity, they can make 
worthwhile savings for you. 


Further details on request 


H&B AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY 


Cotton Preparatory and Spinning Machinery 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


BOSTON OFFICE ©« 161 Devonshire Street 
ATLANTA OFFICE © 815 The Citizens & Southern National Bank Bldg. 


Features OF THE NEW 
H&B DRAWING FRAME 


All shafting completely covered, which makes for cleanliness 
and eliminates stoppage due to lint and dirt troubles. 


Electric or mechanical stop motion. 


Gears easily and quickly changed. Redesigned tube gear. 


Radial throw makes a coil that fills the can to maximum and at 
the same time delivers readily at the slubber. 


All oiling points easily accessible. 
Calender roll cover plates readily swing away on hinges. 


Clearers easily removed without loosening screws or nuts, and 
hold clearer cloth permanently taught. 


Roll adjustments can be made without troublesome gear 
adjustments. 


Overhang of machine reduced to require minimum of floor 
space. 


All cover plates of polished steel. 


IMPROVED MODEL 
DRAWING FRAME 
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when MIGHFLEX dl. 


T first the officials of Waypoyset Manufacturing 
Company at Pawtucket, R. I. simply couldn’t 
believe the story of Highflex Jr. Why should they? 
Hadn’t every rubber and fabric belt they had ever 
heard of given miserable service? All because these 
ordinary belts became extremely tight as they ab- 


sorbed moisture, creating enough tension to ruin 


@ A view of the spinning room in the Waypoyset 
Manufacturing Company at Pawtucket, R. I. 


<S$GO 


the most soundly constructed belts imaginable. No 
wonder Waypoyset stuck to leather. 

Because of a special process of preconditioning 
belts, Goodrich insisted that with Highflex Jr. the 
old tradition about rubber and fabric belting could 
be knocked into a cocked hat. It was a challenge. 
Waypoyset accepted, bought four belts, and the trial 


oe nee 


seaggggsnin 
, iia 


Goodrich | 
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@ Waypoyset uses 100% Highflex Jr. in its spinning room. 


was on. Highflex Jr. performance was checked with 
that of leather belts, periodical inspections were 


made, and all findings carefully recorded. 


Today Waypoyset use, not four of these belts, but 
10,000 feet of them—on every one of their 124 
spinning frames and everywhere else in their mills. 
At last they have found a rubber and fabric belt 
which, because it is properly conditioned, maintains 


tension and keeps its original tenacity and strength. 





Destructive tensions are not built up in Highflex 
Jr. through moisture absorption, fasteners are not 


pulled out and edges do not fray. These mills are 


using almost two miles of Highflex Jr. Belting be- 
cause it pays for itself within a year to 15 months 


through increased production. 


Where all others have failed, Highflex Jr. is stand- 
ing up. Goodrich engineers are anxious to pass along 
to companies such as the Waypoyset Mfg. Co. the 
secret of preconditioning belts for cotton and rayon 
mill service. Let us show you how Highflex Jr. will 


increase your operating efficiency. 


The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Mechanical 
Rubber Goods Division, Akron, Ohio. 


GOODRICH MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS 
FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY INCLUDE: 


e Transmission Belting 

e Multi-V Belts 

e Conveyor Belting 

e Air, Water, Suction, Steam and Fire Hose 
e Roll Coverings 

e Packing . . . and 


e A Complete Line of Miscellaneous Rubber Items 


ALL IN RUBBER 


ghfler fh. Belling 











Buy Your Window Shades in Cans 
at 1-2c Per Square Foot! 


OLVE the expensive problem of eliminat- 
ing glare and heat from factory windows 
and skylights thru the use of SKYCO 
NO-GLARE, the sky-blue liquid which 
when painted over glass filters the fierce rays of the sun—shutting 
out al/ of the glare and a /ot of the heat, yet it admits 94% of the 
light. The cost is only about %c per square foot of glass covered. 


For ten years No-Glare has served many of our largest indus- 
tries, saving them hundreds of thousands of dollars in expensive 
window shades. No-Glare has never been successfully imitated. 
If you have tried substitutes and been disappointed — try the 
genuine. If it does not live up to our claims you may return it 
at our expense. 


The action of No-Glare is simple. It filters out the infra-red 
sun rays—that part of sunlight which produces heat but not light 
—and allows 94% of the natural light to flow through with restful 


diffusion. 


No-Glare is easy to apply either to the 


Cee 
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TE 


TELL 


COU 


inside or outside of the glass and will stay : 
on until removed with brush and warm - 
water. Let this economical and effective :; 
product solve your problem. Use the :; 


coupon or write for a 1-gallon trial can 
on a money-back basis. 


Try NO-GLARE at our Risk 


Write or Use Coupon 


The SKYBRYTE Co., 
1929 E. 19th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: 
Enclosed find trial order of 1-gallon of SKYCO 
NO-GLARE at $3.50. It is understood that if we 
are not satisfied we can ship it back collect and 
: our money will be refunded. 
Like an Umbrella 


Over Your Plant Name of Company 


Address 


TELL 


LL 
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TIMELY NEWS ITEMS WITH 
A TEXTILE SLANT... .. 


Lockwood, Greene Removal 

Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., 
recently removed their New York ex- 
ecutive office from 100 East 42nd St., 
to 30 Rockefeller Plaza, and their Bos- 
ton office from 24 Federal Street to 40 
Central Street. The southern office 
remains in the Montgomery Bldg., 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


* * e 


World Cotton Position Chart 


Economie Associates, 200 Hudson 
St., New York City, have published 
“The World Cotton Position Chart”, 
which discloses the dominant factors 
for 40 years of production, carry-over, 
consumption and developments affect- 
ing prices. High and low prices on 
spot Middling, New York Cotton Ex- 
change, from 1893 to 1938 are in- 


cluded. 
- * * 


Textile Finishing Establishes 
Branch Office in Charlotte 


The Textile-Finishing Machinery 
Company, Providence, R. I., announced 
recently the establishment of a branch 
office at 919 Johnson Building, Char- 
lotte, N. C., for the greater conveni- 
ence of customers in the South. H. G. 
Mayer and James Cook represent the 
company in this office. Mr. Mayer has 
long been the company’s southern ag- 
ent. Mr. Cook has had long experi- 
ence in the engineering and mechanical 
departments of well-known plants spe- 
cializing in bleaching, dyeing, printing 
and finishing textile fabrics, and has 
been connected with the engineering 
and sales departments of Textile Fin- 
ishing Machinery Company for a num- 
ber of years. 


* * * 


Lombard Acquires Plant 
of Standard Looms, Inc. 

Lombard Iron Works & Supply Co., 
of Augusta, Ga., have acquired the 
building at Spartanburg, S. C., former- 
ly occupied by Standard Looms, Inc., 
and will operate there the Textile Ma- 
chinery Corp., manufacturing loom 
parts, and other textile machinery 
parts and eastings. 


* + . 


Steam Separator 

The Johnson Corporation, Three Riv- 
ers, Michigan, has announced a steam 
separator intended for application on 
individual steam lines serving heat 
transfer and process equipment; it is 
to be applied immediately adjacent to 
the point of entry to effect a practical- 
ly total elimination of excess satura- 
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tion and condensate in the steam. It 
retains, as a modification of the Gast 
compressed air separator, the Gast pat- 
ented principle of zig-zagging the mois- 
ture laden vapor through several layers 
of coarse mesh screen. The compara- 
tive large effective area of the screen 
plus the space between ports and 
screen, it is pointed out, permits the 
separator to function also as a strainer 
for long periods without cleaning. The 
threaded interior casting of the small 
sizes and the flanged body of the larg- 


er sizes provide ready removal of the 3 


screen for cleaning. The separator is 
made in sizes from 14-inch to 2-inch. 


* * * 


Additional Multi-Design 
Patent for Fidelity 

On February 27th another patent was 
issued to the Fidelity Machine Com- 
pany of Philadelphia relating to me- 
chanism for their line of wrap stripe 
machines—U. S. Patent No. 1,949,514. 
Claim No. 1 reads, as follows: “The 
combination of a needle cylinder, 
needle supported by said cylinder, a 
needle dial, needles supported by said 
dial in interposed relation to the 
needles carried by said cylinder, need!e- 
wrapping elements correlated with pre- 
determined needles respectively, means 
for rotating the cylinder and _ the 
needles carried thereby with respect to 
the wrapping elements to vary the cor- 
relative positions of the needles rela- 
tive to the wrapping elements, and 
means for maintaining said interposed 
relation between the cylinder and dial 
needles during the said rotation of the 
cylinder needles relative to the wrap- 
ping elements.” 

H. W. Anderson, president and gen 
eral manager of the machine company 
has confirmed the fact that this is the 
seventh United States patent issued 
and covering wrap stripe fabric and 
mechanisms, and important develop- 
ments in the last year covered by pat- 
ent application already made indicate 
that still further patents will follow. 


* * * 


New Floor Scrubber 

The Fay Company, 1380 Madison Ave., 
New York City, recently announced the 
Majestic model Fay electric floor ma- 
chine; the brush used is 18 inches in 
diameter, having a spread of fiber of 
20 inches for providing large floor cov- 
erage. The brushes are fully enclosed 
within the housing to prevent the brush 
coming in contact with immovable ob- 
jects. The brush speed is 120 r.p.m.; 
the pressure on the floor is 140 pounds ; 
a 1-hp continuous load motor is used, 
and also spiral bevel and helical cut 
gears, and radial and angular thrust 
type ball bearings. The housing is 
east aluminum. The bumper is of 
white molded rubber; and 40 feet of 
eable, rubber covered, is included. 
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PACKED and 
STRAPPED 


READY TO GO . 


TEXTILE 
PRODUCTS WEIGHING UP TO 
500 LBS. ARE SHIPPED IN 
CORRUGATED FIBRE BOXES « « 


These strong, sturdy Hinde & Dauch boxes are 
substantially constructed. Their light weight 
guarantees maximum savings in freight costs. 
Their staunchness insures 100% protection in 
transit. Whatever your product, whatever it 
weighs, ship it in Hinde & Dauch corrugated 
boxes and reduce your costs to a minimum. 
Send for our handy reference book, ‘Corru- 
gated Boxes and How to Use Them.” 


lt is Free » » » » » oe 
THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER COMPANY 
454 DECATUR STREET - “ SANDUSKY, OHIO 







HINDE € DAUCH SHIPPING BOXES 


LIGHT WEIGHT » DURABLE » DUST-PROOF 


H & D FACTORIES ARE AT YOUR SERVICE IN 
3OSTON, RICHMOND, BALTIMORE, PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, BUFFALO, CLEVELAND 
SANDUSKY, SAINT LOUIS & KANSAS CITY IN CANADA, TORONTO & MONTREAL 








PERSONAL NOTES 
about Men You Know 


Mr. Callaway 


Mr. Trotter 


Mr. Ragsdale 


Three Callaway Mills executives figuring in recent changes in the operating 


personnel of these plants. 


Fuller E. Callaway, Jr., treasurer of the organ- 


ization, is in charge of all manufacturing; M. M. Trotter, Jr., manager of the 
Manchester plant, is now also in charge of the Calumet plant at Hogansville, 


and the Milstead (Ga.) plant. 


i i B. N. Ragsdale, formerly manager of Unity 
Spinning, is now personnel director for all the mills. P. N. 


Collier, man- 


ager of the Valway Rug Mill at LaGrange and Truline, Inc., Roanoke, Ala., 
is now Mr. Callaway’s assistant on manufacturing at these and the other 


LaGrange plants 


J. W. Hames has become superinten- 
dent of Scottdale Mills, Scottdale, Ga., 
succeeding JOHNSTON McCorKLE, re- 
signed. Mr. Hames had been general 
superintendent of the Adams-Swirles 
Cotton Mills, Macon and Tennille, Ga., 
and was previously superintendent of 
the Shelbyville Mills, Shelbyville, 
Tenn., and the Exposition Cotton Mills, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


BE. T. Comps has resigned as over- 
seer of spinning at the Pepperell Mfg. 
Co., Opelika, Ala., to become superin- 
tendent of the Cliffside Mills, Cliff- 
side, N. C., succeeding P. C. HAWKINS. 


Hy tyarp L. LANIER has become ov- 
erseer of spinning at the Pepperell 
Mfg. Co., Opelika, Ala., succeeding E. 
T. Comps. A. A. Happvux is overseer of 
earding at this plant. 


R. T. Srurrs, formerly connected 
with U. S. Government experimental 
work at Clemson College, §. C., has 
become overseer of carding at the Lock- 
hart plant of Monarch Mills, Lock:- 
hart, S. C., succeeding D. G. Ftroyp, 
who became superintendent of the 
Cowpens (S. C.) Mills. 


M. D. Link, for the past three years 
night superintendent of the Goodyear 
Clearwater Mills, Atco, Ga., has been 
made assistant superintendent of the 
Goodyear mill recently placed in op- 
eration at Decatur, Ala. Rouanp H. 
Gray, who was formerly manager of 
the Connecticut Mills, Decatur, Ala., 
which were purchased by Goodyear and 
started as Goodyear Decatur Mills, has 
resigned his connection with the De- 
eatur Chamber of Commerce to be as- 
sociated again with the mills. 


BE. J. Wentz, for the past 16 years 
connected with the Riverside and Dan 
River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va., has 
resigned his position there as overseer 
of the No. 4 weave room, the largest 
weave room in the group, to become 
superintendent of the Oneida Mills, 
Graham, N. C. 


J. D. TEMPLETON has become over- 
seer of spinning at the No. 1 plant, 
Springs Cotton Mills, Fort Mill, S. C. 
He was formerly at the Red River 
Mills, Carhartt, N. C. 


S. M. Cote has been made overseer 
of weaving, second shift, at the Avon- 
dale Mills plant at Birmingham, Ala. 
He is succeeded as second hand, first 
shift, by Epwarp KInNe. 


R. Grapy RANKIN, fornierly secre- 
tary-treasurer and later co-receiver, 
with A. G. Myers, of Textiles, Inc., has 
accepted an executive position with 
Duke Power Company with headquar- 
ters in Charlotte. 


JAMES QO. ELSMoRE, formerly over- 
seer of weaving at the Watts Mills, 
Laurens, S. C., is now in charge of No. 
4 and No. 5 fancy weaving at Springs 
Cotton Mills, Lancaster, S. C. 


W. G. ASHMORE, a graduate of the 
Clemson textile school in 1933, recently 
resigned an editorial position with the 
Greenville Observer, Greenville, S. C.., 
to accept a similar position with Tex- 
tile World. His headquarters will be 
in Greenville and New York City. 


BRADLEY S. ASKEW, a graduate of 
the textile department of the Georgia 
School of Technology, Atlanta, Ga., has 
resigned his connection with the Bibb 
Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ga., to 


become overseer of carding and spin- 
ning at the Athens Mfg. Co., Athens, 
Ga. He succeeds W. D. McComas. 


PauL SEYDEL, president of Seydel- 
Woolley Co., textile chemical manufac- 
turers, Atlanta, Ga., has been elected 
councilor of the Georgia section of the 
American Chemical Society. Mr. Sey- 
del has served this body as president 
of the Georgia section. 


Wiisur G. Hupson has been appoint- 
ed chief engineer of the Pershing 
Road plant of Link-Belt Company, Chi- 
cago. Mr. Hudson, a graduate of Cor- 
nell, went with Link-Belt upon leaving 
college; in 1908 he became vice-presi- 
dent of the Guarantee Construction 
Co., New York City, specializing in ele- 
vating, conveying and general contract- 
ing work. Later, he became president 
of the Wilbur G. Hudson Corp., in the 
same line of work. During the war he 
was supervisor of the North Atlantic 
District, U. S. Shipping Board, and a 
representative on the labor adjustment 
board. He has also been vice-president 
and chief engineer of the Curtiss- 
Wright Airport Corporation, in charge 
of the design and construction of their 
airports. 


G. H. SmiTH has become general su- 
perintendent of the Hart Cotton Mills 
and the Fountain Mills, Tarboro, N. C. 


R. C. VeacH has been made superin- 
tendent of the Morgan Mills plant at 
Raeford, N. C. 


H. C. KitcHens, formerly at Roanoke 
Rapids, N. C., has become assistant 
foreman, second shift, No. 3 spinning, 
Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills, 
Schoolfield, Va. 


Dr. R. W. Wess, senior cotton tech- 
nologist of the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington, D. C., who is in 
charge of the cotton utility and stand- 
ards research section of the Division 
of Cotton Marketing, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, has been made 
chairman of Section I on Cotton of 
Committee D-13 (Textiles) of the 
American Society for Testing Materi- 
als. 


R. 1. Cotton Textile Industrial 
Relations Board Members Named 
Professor GrorGE E. Bices, of Brown 
University, Providence, R. I., has been 
named by Industrial Recovery Admin- 
istrator Johnson as chairman of the 
Cotton Textile Industrial Relations 
Board for the State of Rhode Island. 
Professor Biggs represents the public 
on the board; LAWRENCE RICHMOND, 
treasurer, Crompton Company, West 
Warwick, R. I., represents the employ- 
er, and JoHn H. Power, 23 Broad St., 
Pawtucket, R. I., represents the em- 
ployee. 
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PEPPERELL 


Four generations 
know Pepperell... 


PEPPERELL KNOWS THE VALUE OF 


SPINNA CALF 


in producing the fine yarns that have buiit 
up a nearly 90-year reputation for quality 


and long wear in their fabrics. 


A. C. LAWRENCE LEATHER CO. 


: oF ) 
SP dilute im Cc Soxtile a a 
BOSTON, MASS. PEABODY, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 











In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brother along, 

"Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 





The Story of Old Timer'’s Methods 
of Working and Management 


Part Nineteen—Continued from February Issue 


PPROACHING the end of the series, Old- 

Timer and Jim are found here discussing 
problems in the cloth room. This will be continued 
in the next installment. Readers interested in se- 
curing reprints of the eighteen previous installments 
are invited to apply to the editorial department 
for them or 


(Note: Since this series is written in conversational style 
it should be borne in mind that those paragraphs in regu- 
lar type represent Old-Timer’s part of the conversation, 
and those in italics are Jim’s part.) 


We have now covered all the departments in the 
mill except the cloth room, and as the OLD-TIMER page 
a few years ago had quite a lengthy article on cloth 
room machinery and cloth room management, it was 
felt that what Jim and I could give you under the 
heading of cloth room would probably be somewhat 
of a repetition of the former article referred to and 
we decided to end the series without reference to the 
cloth room. Therefore, we wrote Finis one night about 
11:30 and sent the manuscript to the editor’s desk. 

And, glory be! that manuscript came back so quick 
that we thought it had just hit the editor’s desk and 
bounced back. I think he had been trying to explode 
for several days— 

“What do you mean, trying to end the series be- 
fore you come to the end. Don’t you know a cotton 
mill is not complete without a cloth room? Or, did 
you ever see a real cotton mill, etc., etc., etc.” 

Poor old JIM, he looked as if he had just gotten 
up from a long spell of sickness. We were so elated 
over having finished the long series, or thought we 
had, and then to have the thing come bouncing back. 





Well, I was not much pepped up myself, and JIM said, 
“What in heck do they have editors for anyway?” 
Damfino, JIM, but one thing I do know; if we ever 

expect to have any peace we had better stick in some- 

thing about a cloth room. 

O. K. OLD-TIMER. Here goes. 

Well, for goodness sake, JIM, don’t go to sleep now 
because we will soon be through. As the stitcher is 
the first machine in the cloth room we will start with 
the stitcher. 

Hold on, OLD-TIMER, the 
chine all right, but not the first thing the overseer 
should give his attention to. Look at those rolls of 
cloth, OLD-TIMER, all piled up there in that rack just 
as they came from the weave room. 

See that roll with the end black where it rubbed 
the cloth rack on the loom. The overseer should in- 
struct the stitcher men to not run those black end rolls 
but set them out to be sent back to the cloth room on 
the truck of seconds. That is the best way to show 
them to the weavers and weave too. 

Very good, JIM, I’ll agree with you. 

And look at those small rolls of cloth. I thought 
they were supposed to take off the two-cut rolls (or 
the size rolls your mill is supposed to run). Then th- 
cloth room overseer should instruct his stitcher cp- 
erators to lay out every roll which has not got a cut 
mark on it or has been marked by the proper authori- 
ty in the weave room. A roll where a warp has been 
tied on should have enough of the warp ends left on 
it to show it was a warp out and also have the fixer’s 
mark on it. (This reasoning will not apply, of course, 
to mills where they take off cloth by measuring the 


stitcher is the first ma- 


room oversee) 
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SKF EQUIPPED 
BUILT BY 


CROMPTON & 
KNOWLES 
LOOM WORKS 


SKF’S MEET exactinGé Payne LET-OFF 


vv v CONDITIONS 


“IN ORDER ¢o meet exacting conditions easily and efficiently, an DLS 
Self-Aligning Ball Bearing is used on every let-off manufactured and has 
proved highly satisfactory,” says the Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
in describing this application that promotes economical production, 


“The Payne Precision Let-Off is an extremely sensitive device and must 
be as nearly frictionless as possible,” they add. “This device is also de- 
signed so that the housing can move laterally when a new beam is 
ee a ea inserted in the loom. It also must compensate for bent gudgeons or for 


a bargain but try and get a beam stands that are not in perfect alignment”’...a definite textile need. 

bargain out of using it, for a 

nothing is apt to cost so much 

ann Roaring thet eetten ile Which is the story that assembles the parts in this picture into a whole 
...a tale of continuous performance... and of S\[S{P Bearings that 
always meet rigid requirements for speed .. . durability... dependability 
. +. With no adjustments and low maintenance. Moisture and abrasive 


materials are excluded and there’s no lubricant leakage to damage 


any kind of material... an outstanding SG factor for machinery. 





3186 


SKF’ INDUSTRIES, INC., FRONT ST. and ERIE AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


aKE 


Ball and Roller Bearings 
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diameter of the roll or where they take off cloth at 
the end of the week.) Ali customers are pleased with 
even-running lengths of cuts and this is about the best 
place I know of to catch the uneven size rolls. Yeah, 
I know what you are going to say, OLD-TIMER, about 
the man who checks up should catch all these things, 
etc. But does he? (To answer this question, Mr. 
Reader, suppose you take a look at your pile of cloth 
in the cloth room.) 

Sure, JIM, sure. I have already said I agree with 
vou; therefore, will you kindly pause now? I will start 
off with the stitcher? 

Looks like it is running all right to me, OLD-TIMER. 

Yes, JIM, but look where that boy is hooking the 
cloth. You see the seam or stitch is about 11-inch 
from the end of the cloth. One-inch of cloth saved 
on each cut will soon make a long piece of cloth, JIM. 

Yes, I know, OLD-TIMER, but we do not tear that 
off. 

Look JIM! See that folder man? He is tearing one 
off now. | After JIM walked over to the folder and 
asked the man why he tore the cloth off instead of 
pulling the sewing thread out, he explained that some- 
times the sewing thread gets tangled at the end or 
gets tied in a knot and the folder man cannot make 
the sewing thread ravel out and is compelled to tear 
the seam off]. Anyway, I still claim that the cloth 
should be placed on the hooks so the seam will be as 
near the ends of the cloth as practicable. 

Look how uneven those rolls that are coming from 
the stitchers are on the end, JIM. The stitcher man 
does not seem to think he has anything to do except 
get the cloth in a roll. He should be taught to make 
a neat roll, with ends as even as possible and with the 
minimum amount of wrinkles. Look, JIM, that fellow 
is standing there holding his hand on the cloth while 
it is running through the stitcher and making a bunch 
of wrinkles on the roll. Have your fixer work over 
the cradles, JIM, and give your operatives some in- 
structions as to their duties. 

Stop that brusher, JEM, and let’s take a look in- 
side. There is so much dust on top of that machine 
I would tack a piece of heavy cloth over the hand 
holes and also just above the shearer blades where 
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the cloth passes over the first iron rod. That will 
cut off the draft there and cause most of the dust 
to go to the dust house and your room will be much 
cleaner. 

Here is a pretty bold statement; therefore, ali 
readers who don’t like it, please go look at your brush- 
ers before you say I am not talking to you. I have 
never seen a cloth room where the brushers were kept 
in good working condition all the time. And I have 
seen about as many cloth rooms as the average mill 
man of my age, and I was not born yesterday. 

If you don’t care to have the emery rolls covered 
with emery laid over cemented cords as they come 
from the builders, a very good method is to purchase 
very coarse emery fillet and wind it on spirally like 
a drum grinder on a card. Shearer blades may be 
sharpened several times by draw filing like we some- 
times sharpen blade picker beaters, but when neces- 
sary should be taken to a planer. The rolls covered 
with fillet (somewhat resembling burnisher fillet for 
cards) may be sharpened by running the roll back- 
wards against an emery roll or by various other means. 
but as it is not very expensive, new fillet when needed 
is the best method. 

If you will put all the rolls in first-class shape 
set the date down—and inspect them once per week 
until you see how many weeks they will operate until 
they need attention, then give them that attention 
when they need it, you will have a system that will 
give you as good work as new brushers al! the time. 

Here are the inspectors and here is another state- 
ment that may sound somewhat radical. I have never 
seen a human being who would do his or her work 
the same when the boss is not looking as they would 
when the boss is looking. Yes, I said, a human being, 
so that takes in operatives, section men, overseers, 
superintendents, managers—yes, all human beings. 

Then it is up to the man who works other people 
to have a system or systems which will give him re- 
sults from those who are working for him when he 
is not looking at them. 

Old-Timer and Jim will finish up with the cloth 
room in the next installment of this series. If you wish 


reprints of previous installments, let us know and we 
will do our best to supply them.—The Editor. 
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Keep busy and my! How the time 


does fly. 
oe The other way 
Why worry so much about how the 
other fellow is coming out? You are 
the fellow that you should he interested a 
in. study. 
* * * x 


You owe so much to yourself, it is 
darn bad business to owe anyone else. 
gate then “cuss” 
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Give your employer more than he 


expects and you may have the happy 
surprise some day of receiving more 
than you expect. 
* * * 
Sueecess is invariably the result of 
knowledge and practical experience. 
There are two ways to get it. One is 
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MODERNIZE 
—for Profit! 


ROSPECTS of good business are in sight 
for Textile Manufacturers who operate 
MODERNIZED mills and plants 
for the other kind there is little hope. 


WE are experienced in modernizing and 
revamping uneconomical .. . . or anti- 
quated plants and equipment; experienced i in 
shortening up processes to speed up produc- 
tion. 
{ewe McCORD Service enables large or 
small mills to better cope with changed 
conditions . . . . cost is surprisingly low com- 
pared to increased earnings and profits. 


Inquiries held in strict confidence prompt and 
courteous attention given to your problems. 


H. M. McCORD 


100 East 42nd St., New York City 
161 Devonshire St., Boston 
Commercial Trust Bldg., Philadelphia 


Southern Representative—Mr. W. G. Pattison, Charlotte, N. C. 


‘Three Ways To Save : 


Money When 
Buying Machinery | 


Do you know you can secure the best machin- 
ery available through a service established by a 
man who has had twenty years experience as 
engineer, designer and selling agent with the 
largest textile machinery builders? When ready 
to buy consult him—he KNOWS: 

How to secure ma- — = —— “4 
. . e sort oO 18 desir- 

vhere ac » s ee ry @ p> - Ms 
| ragged penne he ; ime Dit awe! — able from a wide source 

* its exact condition, est saving in price with- thereby saving time and 
size, make, functions and out having to pay com- expense in securing and 
usage to meet any par- missions through several shipping the machinery 
ticular demand. different sources. to its destination. 

Here’s a service that will save Thousands of Dollars 
for mills. Drop a line today for full information. 


GEORGE F. LANGEVIN 


Textile Machinery Specialist 


Howe Building 
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To help you solve your 
machinery problems... . 


SURPLUS 
MACHINERY? 


Single items or complete 
units .. we are interested. 
Always needing good 
used machinery we solicit 
meuoen your list of equipment not 
used in production bu! 


which can be turned into 
cash NOW. 


We invite your inquiries 


COMER-KIMMEL 
| MACHINERY CO. 


WE DO OUR PART 


ATLANTA, GA. PROVIDENCE, R. |. 
308 Ivy Street Industrial Trust Bldg. 
Walnut 7063 Gaspee 9477 
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Ca Practical Discussions by Cotton's Readers LES 
KY On all varieties of Mill Subjects Ee 
25 zg “u S : Ag a) 


Editor’s Note—On page 105 of the February issue of 
COTTON, in his article “An Overseer’s Ideas on Main- 
tenance Methods”, “Contributor No. 6123” offered to 
give a set-up that will make 30s warp yarn break 60 
pounds, made from Strict Low Middling cotton and a 
70-grain card sliver. So many inquiries—from South 
Carolina, Massachusetts, and other states—were received 
asking for the details that this contributor has prepared 
the detailed lay-out for publication. It reached us too 
late for use this month, but it will appear in the May 
issue if it is at all possible for us to present it in that 
number. 


Paying Slasher Tenders By Piece- Work 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I would be very much interested in seeing pub- 
lished the opinions and practices of the readers of 
COTTON with reference to the idea of paying slasher 
tenders in the slasher room on a piece work basis. I 
hope your readers will express their views through 
“How OTHER MEN MANAGE”. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6312. 


Effect of Twist on Yarn Strength 


"While increased twist may raise the yarn strength, 
the best twist is not necessarily the highest twist; 
there isa happy medium" . . . . . . 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Twist is put into yarns for one primary reason: 
to strengthen it. This, however, is not the only use 
of twist in yarns. Yarns are made in a range of 
twists. from a comparatively small number of turns 
to a comparatively high number of turns. These 
yarns have their own specific uses and ought not to 
require any explanation. 

But the question arises: What is the number of 
turns of twist that gives the strongest yarn? We 
know from our own experience that a small number 
of turns does not give us a strong yarn, and as we 
increase the number of turns of twist in the yarn 
it becomes stronger. It has generally been conclud- 
ed then, from these observations, that the more twist 
the yarn contains the stronger it becomes. The 
only objection to higher twist yarns being the slow- 
ing down of production on the spinning frame, and 
also the cumbersome handling of excessively twisted 
yarns. 

But, let us stop and consider the matter. Does 
excessive twist really strengthen the yarn? If not, 
what is the best possible number of turns to be put 
into a yarn to produce the strongest results? 

The following results of tests taken to tabulate 
some data concerning the foregoing questicns may 
be of ass‘stance in arriving at a conclusion for an 
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E invite our readers to make use of this de 

partment for the discussion of any and all 
problems arising in the mill or finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform tc 
any particular style and will be properly edited be- 
fore publishing. The editors do not hold themselve: 
responsible for any statement of opinion or fact 
which may appear in this department unless so en 


dorsed. This department is open to all. 
6 * 
explanation. The tests were made on a 20s/1 carded 


yarn, spun onto a filling bobbin with filling wind. 
The yarn was made from 1 1/16-inch American Mid- 
dling cotton. The roving was made all on one frame 
or machine of each operation. Settings were all 
standard and no changes were made once the ma- 
chines were set. The only difference in the make- 
up of each yarn was the amount of twist put into 
each at the spinning. 

Under these identical conditions the results ob- 
tained should be very nearly correct inasmuch as the 
actual tensile strength tests were conducted all on 
the same day and after the yarns were properly 
conditioned (65 per cent relative humidity and 70 
degrees F.), which conditions were kept throughout 
the testing. 

The amount of twist put into each yarn was de- 
termined by a twist multiplier, (multiplier « square 
root of count = T. P. I.) the multipliers used being 
as follows: 2.5, 3, 3.5, 4, 4.5, 5, The averages 
computed were the results of eight bobbins of each 
twist, ten breaks from each bobbin were taken, mak- 
ing a total of 80 breaks for each twist. The Scott 
breaking machine was used. The skein length was 
120 yards. 

The averages of the results are as follows: 


5.5. 


Twist Multiple Break in Pounds 


2.5 29.25 
3.0 84.00 
3.5 94.50 
4.0 102.50 
4.5 104.30 
5.0 102.80 
5.5 92.50 


These averages lead us to the conclusion that a 
twist multiplier of 4.5 gives us the best strength on 
20s/1 carded yarn made under conditions as the 
yarn mentioned or tested was made. 

The test also brought out the sharp rise from our 
2.5 twist mult’plier break to the 3. multiplier break, 
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and then the not so sharp but decided increase in 
each twist until the 4.5 multiplier was reached, after 
which the yarn began to weaken almost in an identi- 
cal manner as it was strengthened by increasing 
twist previous to reaching the 4.5 multiplier. 

We cannot say, however, that this 4.5 multiplier 
is the best to use in making up a yarn for strength 
alone. There is no doubt that other yarns have other 
turning points. It also does not definitely show 
that the 4.5 multiplier is best for 20s/1. We of 
course must consider many factors: staple, kind of 
cotton, processing, settings, drafts, etc. All of these 
have a decided effect on the strength of the yarn 
and must be considered. 

The yarn for the test reported was made from 
an average mill lay-out and naturally was considered 
a 20s/1 carded yarn, one that would be satisfactory 
for a test of this sort. 

The test does, however, definitely prove that ex- 
cessive twist weakens any or all yarns. 

P. R. K. (MAss.) 





More Opinions on the Value of 
Greasing Shuttles 


See also the thorough discussion of this subject, 
page 77, March issue 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I am answering the question of “(CONTRIBUTOR No. 
6300” with reference to putting tallow on shuttles. 
We have at our mill resumed this practice in re- 
cent years, in order to increase the life of the shut- 
tle. Tests which we have made clearly demonstrate 
an increase in life of the shuttle of from 23 to 38 
per cent as a result of putting tallow on them. 

We apply the tallow once a month, during the 
first week in the month, using an edible tallow. We 
put it on the side which runs next to the reed and 
also in the screw eye, and some on the front of the 
shuttle. 

When we are installing new binder and box 
plates, we paint the leather with boiling tallow. This 
is put on the back leather after it is cemented to the 
wood binder, and the front box plate leather is also 
painted. 

I would be interested to read the experience of 
other superintendents on this point. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6305. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I notice on page 109 of the February issue of CotT- 
TON that “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6300” has brought up the 
question as to the advisability of the use of tallow 
on shuttles in the weave room. 

Away back a long, long time ago I discovered, as 
a loom fixer, that on a Crompton box loom, a little 
tallow on a shuttle saved me a lot of fixing on damp 
days, so I used to plug the shuttle pin holes with 
tallow. 

In 1897 I got some of the first Draper looms and 
I soon found out that a shuttle that runs as steadily 
as one does in a Draper loom, soon becomes brittle 
and the leather in the boxes becomes very hard, so 
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I had the shuttles rubbed with tallow every Satur- 
day and found that they ran better and longer. 


At our plant when a new shuttle is put in the 
loom the four screw holes are filled with tallow and 
we are reasonably sure that the life of our shuttles 
is longer than they would be without the tallow. 
Here are the reasons (at least mine) for tallow: 
First, to keep the shuttles in much better condition 
so that they will not splinter so easily as with tal- 
low; second, to act as a sort of moisture preventive, 
for where there is humidity the shuttle is bound to 
become sticky and this is what the tallow prevents; 
and, third, the tallow also keeps the leather in the 
boxes soft and gives a better check requiring no ex- 
cessive power to drive the shuttle home. It also 
may be claimed that the tallow keeps the reed lubri- 
cated without staining the yarn. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6304. 


Where are the “Long Card Draft Boys’? 


EDITOR COTTON: 

On page 36 of the November 1933 issue of COTTON, 
in the report by the Editor of the discussion meet- 
ing held in Gastonia, N. C., on October 20, we read 
the following: 

“Next the relative merits of heavy, slow carding, 
versus light, fast carding came up. Mr. Dilling 
pointed out that about 12 years ago this question 
was pretty thoroughly studied and that it had come 
up again. ‘None of us card heavy like we used to,’ 
said John W. Long, ‘and we all prefer light, fast 
carding over slow heavy carding. You can get a 
cleaner web.’ 

“‘T am like Mr. Long, I would rather have a light 
sliver and fast doffer,’ said Mr. Williams. ‘I used 
to think just the other way around, but made a num- 
ber of tests, on short draft and long, and came to the 
conclusion that about 120 is a mighty good draft on 
1 3/16-inch and 1 1/4-inch cotton.’”’ 

The gentlemen quoted above need no introduc- 
tion: they compose a part of the “brain trust” of 
your southern cotton mills. 

This is very pleasing to me, for you know that 
has been my preachment for over 20 years. 

Now, let us do a little “retrospecting”’. 

In the December 1923 issue of COTTON, page 137, 
“A. L. J.” wanted to know if doubling the weight of 
a sheet of lap and also the draft of the card will 
increase the breaking strength of the yarn. My an- 
swer, published on page 428 of the February 1924 
issue, was of course, “No”. 

No doubt “A. L. J.” had noticed some of the ar- 
ticles by ‘“‘ToM (MAss.)” that had been running about 
that time and which advocated an 18-ounce lap. 

In the December 1923 issue, in discussing 
even yarn” I wrote as follows, in part: 

“I hardly ever visit a cotton mill office without 
getting a glance of a copy of COTTON on some desk. 
Then I am ushered into the mill, and find 66-grain 
sliver on the cards; 75-grain finished drawing sliver, 
.45-hank slubbing, 1.25-hank intermediate roving, 
and a jump to 5.00-hank fine roving. Then I am 
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taken to the spinning room and am told that the 
work runs very uneven, and that no matter what they 
do they have yet to find the right remedy. 

“In such a case, I say nothing, for I know I am 
up against one of those ‘long draft boys’.” 

Just by the way, what has become of the “long 
draft boys”? 

Regarding the “long draft boys” of a few years 
ago, I am reminded of a story where a gentleman 
attended a meeting and while the speaker was de- 
livering his address, this gentleman fell asleep. The 
chairman noticed him, and hit him on the head with 
a mallet. The gentleman looked up and said, “Hit 
me again. I can still hear him.” 

Let me see, there were “K. C. (CONN.)”, 
(Mage.)”, “EK. 2. Caame.)”, “A. B.C. Gai)”. 

I wonder if they are converted? If not, why 
haven’t we heard from them? 

When you have a long draft on a card you reject 
the laws of friction, moderation and compensation. 

I am going to prove it. 

In the January 1922 issue of COTTON I put the 
following question to the long draft boys: 

“What gives this increase of strength between 
a draft of 90 and 140 when the cleanest grade of 
stock is used?” The question was never answered. 

I always smile when I read an advertisement 
that claims that any machine or part will increase 
the breaking strength of the yarn. A machine can 
make a better yarn, and at the same time retain to 
some degree the strength of the yarn, but that is all. 
The action on the fibers between the bite of the feed 
roll and the licker-in is where the stock receives the 
most injury. The longer the fibers, and the longer 
the draft, the more severe treatment the fibers re- 
ceive. 

To argue that the same number of points pass 
through the fringe and that the same amount of 
stock passes through the card is a very poor argu- 
ment. 

Why do we need to have three different kinds of 
feed plates for different stocks? The reason is that 
long ago such heavy carding was done that the heat 
at this point would cause the feed plates to cake. 

If any of the readers have a tester on hand, I 
would like to have them make the following test: 
The normal strength of a white fiber of cotton should 
break between 110 and 115 grains. Now break the 
fiber in its raw state. Next run the stock through 
and stop the card and remove the fibers from the 
licker-in teeth. Do this first with a draft of 90 and 
then with a draft of 120 and then with a draft of 
150. Break about 20 fibers from each different 
draft and you will notice that the longer the draft 
the weaker the fibers. 

The test can easily be made. 

All you need to do is to change the draft and 
run the card only a minute. 

The strength of a cotton filament is in the num- 
ber of convolutions. Therefore, if you expose the 
fibers to the licker-in for too long a period, you de- 
stroy some of the convolutions and weaken the fiber. 

Can there be any argument on that point? 

WASH (R. I.) 


“TOM 
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How to Clean Ring Rails--by “Wash” 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In the November 1933 issue of COTTON “CONTRIB- 
UTOR No. 6265” wants a discussion as to the cleaning 
of ring rails. The writer has been superintendent for 
years and you can accept the following as one of his 
orders: 

Place the ring rail on two roving boxes. Next, 
break all travelers. Then saturate a portion of cop 
waste with common oil, and rub the rail and rings 
thoroughly. 

To dry the rail, have a pail or barrel of sawdust, 
take a portion of dry cop waste and apply the sawdust 
freely until the rail and rings are dry. 

Next, place the ring rail back on the frame, and 
give all rings a good rubbing with graphite. Next, 
snap back the travelers and away you go. 

WASH (R. I.) 


Comments on “Wash” -”A. T. G.” 


Discussions 


Suggests a test for that drawing frame draft; and 
asks "Wash" to "lay off’ of the sain boy and 
stick to mill problems 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I have been a firm believer in COTTON for a good 
many years and still believe it is a good magazine, 
but there is one thing in particular which does not 
appeal to me in the least and that is the discussion 
between “WASH” and “A. T. G.”’ pertaining to the 
textile graduate. I think it is very “little” in both 
parties to continue such a discussion. 

I want to say here that I am not a college grad- 
uate; just a high school boy with a textile course 
which was taken after I was promoted to second hand. 
I do not hold anything against the college graduate 
and I am not jealous of one. For goodness sake, tell 
“WASH” to lay off of the college boy. He has his ups 
and downs as much as any of us. Why not turn our 
thoughts to mill problems and discuss them? That 
is really what we want to hear and read. 

I take my hat off to “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6123” for 
his little piece entitled “A Slant on Human Relations”, 
on page 77 of the November issue of COTTON. That 
is the kind of stuff that makes the world go round 
and helps to down Old Man Depression. 

Suppose “WASH” and “A. T. G.” settle their argu- 
ment about the draft from the front roll to the calen- 
der roll on drawing by actual test. Take one yard otf 
sliver delivered from the front roll, and lay it flat on 
a one-yard board and cut it off and weigh it. Then 
go back, put the end up and take one yard that has 
passed through the trumpet and calender roll and cut 
this in the same way, and weigh it. Dividing the first 
weighing from the front roll by the last weighing 
from the trumpet and calender roll, will give the act- 
ual draft, not by figures, but by actual draft. I really 
think that every card room overseer would be sur- 
prised in his draft from the back roll to the second 
roll, second roll to the third roll, third roll to the 
front roll, and so on, if he measured and weighed his 
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HE QUESTION IS NOT whether leather is the 

best top roll covering. THE QUESTION IS are 
you using the best leather? 

IF you do not use GILLEATHER you are handi- 


capped from the start. You are making it more and 
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more difficult for yourself and your operatives unless 
you use the leather that is none licking and free from 
eyebrows and gives you the correct drafting, cushion 
and resiliency. 

EVERY MILL EXECUTIVE has plenty to worry 
about. Why not eliminate your roll covering worries 
by using a leather that will give you a high quality 
yarn, of exceptional breaking strength, and without 
the cockle so common in yarn where leather substi- 


tutes are used? 
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New Winding Standards 


An entirely new trend in the development of 
high speed winding started with the intro- 
duction of the Universal No. 40 High Speed 
Rotary Guide Winder. 

Wear and tear, due to parts reciprocating at 
high speeds, are eliminated. Nine wearing 
contacts, as in the usual drum winder, are 
reduced to one, — the groove. 





This contact surface shows no appreciable wear 
after years of operation. Maintenance charges 
and shutdowns, therefore, are no longer a fac- 
tor. These points, and other features, open the 
way to winding speeds of from 700 to 800 yards 
per minute. This affords important economies 
under present conditions of mill operation. 








UNIVERSAL WINDING CUMPANY 
BUSTON 


NEW YORK «¢ PHILADELPHIA *« PROVIDENCE ¢ UTICA « CHARLOTTE ¢ ATLANTA 
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stock going through in this manner. 

I also want to state that I am satisfied in my own 
mind that “WASH” does not mean to claim that he 
knows all there is to know about manufacturing and 
mill management. If he did he would be one of the 
ten wonders of the world. So let’s go, and have UNCLE 
WASH give us some more good articles, as he and 
OLD-TIMER know how to do. I enjoy them all and 
get a great deal out of them. 

W. L. (S. C.) 


Licker-in Speeds and Card Drafts 


An eastern carder gives here the results of recent 
tests on these subjects. Other opinions are invited. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I have read a good many of the discussions in 
CoTTON on different points in the card room, but I do 
not recall ever having read much of anything in re- 
gard to licker-in speeds and card drafts on long and 
short staple cotton. I thought that this might be an 
interesting subject and that this letter might start 
some discussion along that line. 

Speaking of licker-in speeds, and as to which is 
best, high or low; some time ago I read an article 
in an English textile magazine on licker-in speeds. 
I do not recall the writer’s name, but that does not 
make any difference. This man claimed that he got 
the best results with his licker-in speed at about 640 
r.p.m., also, that he got a cleaner yarn and a better 
break. I don’t doubt that the yarn was cleaner, but 
I am afraid that this break would be down a little, 
as the licker-in going at this high speed, which is 
equal to 1,508 feet per minute, would be likely to 
break or weaken a good many of the fibers, which 
would surely result in a weak yarn. 

Shortly after reading this man’s article I made 
three tests in order to satisfy myself. I ran a test 
with a licker-in speed of 329 r.p.m. I made another 
at 428 r.p.m., and then another one at a speed of 
636 r.p.m. I will give the actual results of these 
three tests as I got them. My first test was with 
a licker-in speed of 428 r.p.m., and I shall call this 
Test No. 1: 


Peewee Sn008 .no655.......- 87.7  per-cent 
BT Ni he eit Spread stein akin 9.42 per cent 
Ceeeer Oe a.c...........- 1.34 per cent 
Cylinder and licker-in fly ____-_ .577 per-cent 
Motes from under mote knives. .577 per cent 


This went into 60s warp, which sized 60.98 and 
broke 32 pounds. 
The next test was with a licker-in speed of 329 


r.p.m. I will call this Test No. 2: 
Pinweee Snver ..4.<........- 88.2 percent 
a fol ere 8.5 percent 


1.34 per cent 
.577 per cent 
.577 per cent 


re 
Cylinder and licker-in fly ~__-_- 
EE EE ee ee ee 


This also went into 60s warp, and sized 60.61 and 
broke 34 pounds. 

The next test was with a licker-in speed of 636 
r.p.m. This I have called Test No. 3: 
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Finished sliver __________- me ay; 
., a 
Cylinder strip ______________-_ 
Cylinder and licker-in fly ___- 
I i 


per cent 
per cent 
1.34 percent 
.673 per cent 
.86 per cent 


60s warp; sized 60.73; broke 30 pounds. 


(Cylinder and licker-in fly is what was taken out 
from under the cylinder and licker-in forward of 
the division door under licker-in.) 


It will be seen that I had considerably more drop- 
pings under the mote knives on the high speed licker- 
in, and this consisted mostly of short fiber and some 
long fiber, which proved to me that the high speed 
licker-in was plucking the cotton out in bunches 
besides breaking some of the fibers. The break in 
these tests also shows me that the high speed licker- 
in is all wrong, as far as long or medium staple cot- 
ton is concerned. I don’t doubt but what high 
speeds on very short, dirty cotton would work out 
pretty well, but I would not suggest any such speed 
as 640 r.p.m. 


Card Drafts on Long and Short Cotton 


Now I should like to make a few remarks on card 
drafts for long and short staple cotton. I think that 
most carders realize that the short cotton fiber is 
larger in diameter than is the long cotton fiber, and 
that the longer it is the finer it will be. It will also 
be found that the long cotton is much cleaner— 
freer from trash, motes and neps—than is the short 
staple cotton. Therefore, it will not require the 
same amount of cleaning as does the short, dirty 
cotton, and, the fiber being finer, it will not stand 
the same abuse as will the short cotton. 

Now. taking all of this into consideration, it is 
my opinion that card drafts should be governed by 
the cotton to be run. We would surely never think 
of running a draft of about 120 or 125 on long Pima, 
Sak or Sea Island cottons, which, I think, would be 
a crime, but if the cotton is short and dirty, a long 
card draft would be the sensible draft to use. 

The following lap weights and drafts are what I 
think should be used on the different lengths of 
staple: 

For l-inch to 1-1/8-inch dirty cotton, I should 
use a 15 to 17-ounce lap in the card with a draft of 
from 120 to 125. 

For 1 1/4-inch to 1 3/8-inch staple cotton, I 
should use a 12 to 14-ounce lap with a draft of 110 
to: 115. 

For long staple cotton such as long Sak, Pima 
and Sea Island, I should use an 8 to 9-ounce lap 
with a draft of not more than 90, and on this long 
cotton I would keep my licker-in speeds down to 
about 300 r.p.m. 

These are my ideas on lap weights and card 
drafts, but I know that most all mill men have dif- 
ferent ideas on these points, though I doubt if any 
of us know it all, and I think that this textile maga- 
zine is as good as any other place in which to learn, 
so do not hesitate to come back at me. 

R. G. (R. I.) 
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This 
PATENT 


Saves Money © 


- « « wherever machinery turns 


When a straight-sided V-belt bends around 
a pulley, three things are bound to happen. 

(1) The top of the belt, under tension, nar- 
rows. (2) The bottom, under compression, 
widens. (3) The sides of the belt bulge out—as 
shown in figure 1 (above). 


How different the V-belt with the precisely 
engineered concave side (a Gates Patent) the \ / 
Gates Vulco Rope! As this belt bends it eeieicanseis 
assumes a shape that exactly fits the sheave FIG.1 


: : : roove (Figure 2). 
Try to fit this bulging belt into the sheave & Two savings (1) The Gates Vulco Rope ame, 


roove and two facts become clear. (1) The “My > te: 
Ic will get excessive wear where it bulges wears evenly —/onger life! (2) Its entire side- 


—shorter life! (2) The whole side of the belt wall grips the pulley—no slip—full delivery of 
cannot uniformly grip the pulley —a Joss in power: 


drive efficiency. Engineering service and stocks avail- FIC.2 
able in all large industrial centers 


E ui LCO WRITE the GATES RUBBER 
\ N CO., Denver, Colo., for Valuable 
ROPE DRIVES iia 


HUCUANAADERETUSELUANEEEEEUOSLOSEEEOEETAADEDADEEEEEAAATORROEREE EEO NEDDEEEA SETA CETAAE ON CUUASEATOEEAASLAOOUAE ERED SOTOOEDOSEDOOREONODIOEAUEOLAOEROGEESHNALUSEEDOALOUGLONSTTN Seu endo enpeOESUAEEAL NEU oEEH EE HOUEOOU SCTE EL ENED erent OE) UALUEDORDUSOUESTEOUNDOCEOAEOOA LEO NEOUNNOEEAAONAOUOEOOED AOL ORUOELEED ECARD EEO ETABENETIENN AE = 


A New Member to the Family of 
Our Textile Specialties 


TE mut 


AENEES bi COMWUIEEATIONS Te TRE COMPANY 


Ware Shoals Manufacturing Company 
GREY PRINTS « BROADCLOTHS « LAWNS « VOILES 
Sun Suite, Shorts, Diapers, Pillow Cases, Handkerchiefe, Shirte 
Bioashing = Dyeing « Finishing 
WARE SHOALS, S. C. 





Dec. 27, 1935 


The Belger Company, 
36 Pleasant St., Patent Pending 
Watertown, Mass. 


Attention: Mr. F. H. Martin 


ane And the Father of It: 


Replying to your letter of Dec. 22, we beg to advise -ae — ss . 
that the bottom cones you are working over for us MR. FAY H. MARTIN, Formerly Manager 


are proving very satisfactory. Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
We are shipping to you two cones for e 9xé¢ intermediate, 

one cone for a 7x3 speeder and one cone for e ll 

slubber. 

We do not need any more cones for the 9x4g intermediate 


and should like to know if you cannot turn this cone to 
fit our Gx4 speeder. If this can be done, we shall 


serene Pa IS hone aoe Our Other Specialties: 
Sacco-Lowell Speeder. 
Se Seren SER ES RS Automatic Roving Tester 
Trusting thet you will let us have this shipment back Sliver Tester by Twist Method 
ne: anes, Roll Spacing Determinator 
ARE SHLALS UTC. CO. Simplified Long Draft Systems 


WOK? bly for Roving and Spinning Frames 
THE BELGER COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, MASS. 
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More About Setting Front Plate on Cards 
to the Flats 

Still doesn't see how this is practical, or necessary 
to secure desired results ae 





EDITOR COTTON: 

I have been much interested in the March issue, 
page 78, in the further explanation of “CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 6181” in reference to his suggestion, originally 
published on page 74 of the January 1933 issue of 
COTTON, that the front plate on a card should be set to 
the flats, and not to the cylinder as I had always done it. 

I am going to suggest that your readers now refer 
back to my article on page 73 of the January 1934 
issue, in which I quoted this man’s recommendations 
on this point and endeavored to show why I did not 
see how this could possibly be practical. I pointed 
out in that article that the bend supporting the top 
plate, the stripper door, and the bottom plate, is set by 
means of a draw-bolt near its top end, and another 
near its bottom end, and that these two bolts can only 
be moved “in” or “out”, so that I failed to see how 
you could raise or lower the top plate. 

After reading this article from me in the January 
1934 issue, “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6181” wrote, in answer, 
the one which you published on page 78 of the March 
1934 issue. Here is the further explanation he gave, 
as to how to do what he suggested about setting the 
front plate to the flats. I quote: 

“Take off the percentage or front plate or top 
plate or whatever you care to call it, by taking out the 
cap screws, and file the holes in the plate so it will go 
up or down, wherever it is desired to put it. I set 
this in the center of the flats for no other good reason 
than that I find the center is about the easiest place. 
You can set at the heel or toe, if desired, using a 5 or 
a 7-gauge in place of a 10”. 

Now, had “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6181” explained the 
detailed setting in his original article we would all 
have understood him, and I regret that he feels that 
he has been “maligned” by my pen. That’s a hard 
word and I am sure that “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6181” used 
it in a spirit of levity. 

In self defense, I must say that my experience has 
not been confined to books, as he would seem to have 
you fellows believe in his letter in the March issue. 
Quite the contrary, because I speak the truth when I 
say that I have faithfully experimented with the card, 
hoping to make it do better work, and not to be a 
“smart Alex”. I will agree with the manifested spirit 
of “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6181”, that progressiveness re- 
sults from practical experience—and yet the books 
have their place which nothing else can fill. 

Now, getting back to the explanation which he 
made in his letter in the March issue, I would just 
like for him to tell us, after he had filed the holes in 
the plate so that he could raise it up or down, what he 
did with the stripper door and the bottom front plate? 
He necessarily had an opening there, created by rais- 
ing the plate in question. 

Pending the receipt of his explanation I shall have 
to guess—and my guess is that he raised the stripper 
door and the bottom front plate also. If that was the 
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THE INDUSTRY'S 
RIGHT HAND MAN 


There isn’t a day in the year when the Railway 
Expressman—the industry’s right hand man 
—cannot be of service to you because he is al- 
ways ready to help with transportation prob- 
lems, whether you are shipping or receiving. 

This Railway Expressman is part of a nation- 
wide organization of more than 50,000 employees 
to whom the shipping of merchandise and sup- 
plies has been a specialty for generations. At 
your convenience and at your very door in 
principal cities and towns, the Railway Ex- 
pressman will call for your shipments, whisk 
them away at passenger train speed and de- 
liver them safely to destination. 

If you are expecting a shipment, specify Rail- 
way Express for speed, absolute safety and 
careful handling throughout. Railway Express 
is inexpensive for the quality of service and we 
give a receipt on collection and take a receipt 
on delivery. 

Telephone the local Railway Express agent 
for service or information. 











































The best there is in transportation 


SERVING THE NATION FOR 95 YEARS 


RAILWAY 
EXPRESS 


AGENCY, Inc. 
NATION-WIDE SERVICE 
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HESE modern mills of 10 and 15 barrels capacity grind very fine Mill White and Village 
Paints at low cost. “Tis unbecoming to brag, but leading engineers and textile mills O. K. 
our products. Our values are worthy of a trial. Let us quote you. 


GILMAN PAINT & WARNISH CO., CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


PAINT and VARNISH MAKERS 








ge SILL. HEDDLE LINE- 


Silk, Rayon, Cotton, Velvet, Plush, Carpet or any 
other texture. Combs for Warpers and Slashers. 
Drop Wires in any finish, Tension Weights and 
Clips—in fact everything in advanced Loom 
Harness Equipment. 

Let us know your needs. 


A complete line of Flat Steel Heddles for every 
conceivable woven product, Jacquard Heddles 
and Lingoes of all types, Lancette Heddles and 
Pile Gauges, Frames to suit any fabric with ac- 
cessories, such as Lock Hooks, Slide Hooks, Rods, 
Braces, etc. Soldered and pitchband Reeds for 


tee 


+ apecmnamemn 


eo Sra sms 


Main Office and Plant 
2100 W. Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


New England Office 
44 Franklin St., 
Providence, R. I. 


Southern Plant, 
621 E. McBee Ave., 
Greenville, 8. C. 


Foreign Offices 
Huddersfield, Eng. Shanghai, China. 


oe. 
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case, then he had to file quite a few other holes. 

Granting that he did—how much did it cost to “fix” 
one card (it takes a long time to file, I know from 
my personal experience) and one other question, why 
the necessity or the reason of going to this expense 
and at the same time ruining these plates by filing 
them, when he could take out as little or as much waste 
as is consistent with manufacturing by using the plate 
in the manner the machine builders intended it to be 
used or adjusted? 

I heartily agree with “CoNTRIBUTOR No. 6181” 
further down in his article, when he suggests a wide 
setting between the doffer and doffer comb, so long as 
he doesn’t get far enough away to allow the web to 
roll up between the doffer and the comb. 

Now, if I have actually maligned “CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 6181” I humbly apologize, but if it is a fancied 
wrong I have no comment to make. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6123. 


“Wash” Tackles “6123” and “K. Y.” 


EDITOR COTTON: 


I see in the December issue of COTTON that “CoNn- 
TRIBUTOR NO. 6123” has his hat off in the air to “A. 
T. G.” for the way he answered my questions. After 
reading his article, it was plain to me that he was a 
poor judge of the subject. I think he has probably 
changed his mind after reading my article in the 
November 1933 issue. 

This contributor tells a story about two veterans 
of the Union and Confederate armies. That story 
originated in London, England, about the year 1900, 
soon after the Boer War. It was an Irishman that 
addressed the Englishman in the same manner as did 
the confederate veteran. “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6123” 
states, “Yet I do appreciate the moral of the story”— 
evidently he means that I am supposed to be half shot 
to pieces. 

I will come out of this scrap (using his own words) 
without a scratch, for the source of my logic is not 
dope. 

In his third paragraph he states that he agrees 
100 per cent with “A. T. G.” in his answer to my 
question as to the causes of the picker lap being larger 
at one end than the other. 

Well, let us see. It takes about seven minutes to 
make a lap on a breaker picker. Therefore, if the 
lap is made smaller at one end, so that it can be de- 
tected at a glance, surely three pounds of raw stock 
has found its way to the dust room. Next figure the 
number of laps made per day, per week or per month, 
then try to figure the size of the dust room. To every 
practical man “A. T. G.’s” answer to this is a joke. 

In his fourth paragraph, “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6123” 
states, “Perhaps ‘WASH’ never knew what trouble elec- 
tricity could and does cause, especially on dyed stock 
and more particularly on black.”’ The readers can see 
that the graduates know about as much as one an- 
other, and if they keep on answering my logic, we 
shall know more about their real worth to a mill. 

Electricity will cause the webs to break, but not 
continually, as put in my question. 
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MEN LIKE YOU 
WROTE THIS AD 


These Steam Users Increased 
Efficiency And Made Real 
Savings In Their Plants 









“A Morehead handles the returns from four large 
driers and feeds this condensation directly to the 
boilers. We used to have water logged coils in the 
driers, loss of heat and consequently loss of produc 
tion, as well as having trouble with leaky traps. The 
Morehead system has done away with all of these 
traps and given us constant production on the driers 
without any trouble or loss of time.” 


HODGMAN RUBBER COMPANY, 
Framingham, Mass. 




























**... results are beyond expectations. Our trap trou- 
bles are over and the saving in fuel has more than 
paid for the cost of the Morehead system.” 


COCA-COLA BOTTLING CO., 
St. Louis, Mo. 






























“It was difficult to understand, before making our 
Morehead installation, where to expect all the saving 
to come from. However, six months after one of 
your systems had been in service, sure enough, it 
effected a fuel saving of $250, to say nothing of 
speeding up production.” 


ROUGH-DRY LAUNDRY CO., 
Easton, Pa. 




























“In 1912, we installed three Morehead traps at the 
Hotel LaSalle and supplanted 18 traps of various 
makes. When the Stevens Hotel was built in 1927, 
we installed 14 Morehead traps. All are performing 
perfectly .... have saved their initial cost many 
times over.” 

WALTER W. BIRD, Chief Engineer, 
The Stevens Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 















Possibly a Morehead would do the same for you. 
No matter what you use steam for— power, process 
work, heating, or all three—it will pay you to mail 
the coupon below today and find out. 


MOREHEAD MANUFACTURING CO. 


DEPARTMENT C¢ DETROIT, MICHIGAN 













MOREHEAD MANUFACTURING CO. 
Department C_ Detroit, Mich. 


I'd like to know the experiences of Morehead users 
and to find out what Morehead methods will save me. 
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Company 
Address__ 







City 

















































NEED 
ENVELOPES? 


SS —. 


The Atlanta Envelope Company manufactures 
all types of commercial and payroll envelopes. 
We’d like especially to have you consider 


The FOUR-IN-ONE 


COTTON 
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PAY ENVELOPE 


It reduces four payroll operations to one sin- 


gle handling, for it is: (1) A Time and Wage 
Statement, (2) A Deduction Statement, (3) An - 


Employee Receipt, (4) A Pay Roll Envelope. 


May we suggest you mail the coupon below 


or mail us samples of the kind of envelopes 
on which you’d like quotations? 


ATLANTA ENVELOPE CoO., 
507 Stewart Ave., S.W., 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Please send samples and prices on 
FOUR-IN-ONE PAY ENVELOPES. 


The FouR-IN-ONE 
PAY ENVELOPE 
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As to what he says in his fifth and sixth para- 
graphs, I refer him to my article which appeared in 
the November issue, after apparently he had written 
his article that appeared in December. 

This discussion is getting voluminous, so in order 
to cut it short and save space, 1 would like to have 
“CONTRIBUTOR No. 6123” answer the following: 

You state that you agree 100 per cent with “A. T. 
G.” Then you agree with what he states about the 
English builder. 

Why did you explode your knowledge that I know 
you lack, instead of crying, “What a man, what a 
man!” 

From the two articles that have appeared, I am 
sure you are ashamed of what you state in your sev- 
enth paragraph. 

Following your article we find where “K. Y 
(MAss.)” disagrees with “A. T. G.” regarding the 
English builder. 

What a man—is right. 

Tell us why the terms are used, such as the figured 
draft, actual draft. Answer the above and prove your 
practical experience and technical training which you 
claim you have. 

Now, let us go back to page 78 of the August issue 
of COTTON and let us read the last two lines in the 
4th paragraph of “A. T. G.’s” empty article which 
states “It teaches them (meaning the graduates) to 
analyze and to think wisely and conservatively.” 

Now let us next take a look at the article follow- 
ing that of “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6123” in the December 
issue, written by “K. Y. (Mass.)” This gentleman 
agrees with what I stated about the English builder 
and goes on and gives a perfect explanation of it. But 
he spoils his short article by stating that I deserve a 
few knocks on the head. Next he disagrees with “Con- 
TRIBUTOR No. 6123.” 

Well, now, that is all I did, try to correct “A. T. 
G.” and if I deserve a few knocks on the head so does 
a i 

Is the above thinking wisely and conservatively as 
taught in the textile school? 

I am not against a graduate such as “K. Y.”, for 
I know he is a practical man from the way he ex- 
plained the English builder. Such men as “K. Y.” 
make our best mill men. In other words, he knows 
what he is talking about. 

However, I repeat that I am against promoting a 
textile school graduate or student who lacks experi- 
ence and practical knowledge. See the point? 

But what puzzles me is that “K. Y.” agrees with 
“A. T. G.” in most things. Then, as a favor to me, 
and one that I would appreciate very much, I hope 
he will answer the following questions, which I know 
he can: 

Can enough stock escape from one side of a cage 
to make the lap so uneven that it can be detected at 
a glance? 

If you are running a 60-grain sliver from the card. 
and change it to an 85-grain sliver, will this increase 
the tension between the drawing and calender rolls? 

If you have a 6-head delivery drawing, and one 
half is sagging more than the other, what would you 
do? WASH (R. I.) 
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Gives Card Settings on Staple Cotton 


EDITOR COTTON: 
In the January issue, page 65, “D. H. (N. C.)” 


asked what feed plate setting will give the best re- : 
sults in regard to breaking strength, using Strict : 


Middling 1 3/32-inch and 1 5/32-inch cotton, 120 
card draft; 40-grain card sliver; 12-ounce lap. 

I will try to answer his question, but will not 
say that the settings which I give will work out 
the best for his particular needs. As has often been 
said, what works in one mill may not work in an- 
other mill. However, I will give the settings which 
I have used with satisfactory results on cards run- 
ning 1 3/32-inch and 1 5/32-inch cotton. 

While the feed plate plays a large part in regard 
to the breaking strength obtained in the yarn, there 


TO 


are plenty of chances of the fibers being injured = 
before they reach the cards and also after they leave : 


the cards. 

To begin with, I believe that one of the most 
essential things in obtaining strong yarn is the num- 
ber of blows per inch which the cotton receives at 


the pickers. If “D. H. (N. C.)” is beating this par- : 
ticular stock—1 3/32-inch Strict Middling—more : 
than 80 blows per inch, I believe that more harm - 
than good is being done to it. It is also very im- = 
portant to pay careful attention to the setting of : 
the beaters. I find that on the blade beater 34-inch : 
and on the Kirschner %-inch from the feed rolls : 


will be satisfactory. 


“D. H.” did not ask for any information in re- 
gard to picking, but | merely suggest these points : 


in the hope that they may prove of some benefit. 


I will list my card settings and feel safe in say- : 
ing that if “D. H.” tries them he will obtain good ;° 
results, as I have used these settings on tire yarns : 
and, as everyone knows, strength is the main factor : 


in this type of yarn. My settings are: 


EOE enone one 7/1000 
© Se ee ewe 
NE ei Laine meee bases SP Pooe 
a aS iui aucun 
A ES eee pene .._= 22/1000 
SO a ee ene 23 ‘ame 
RN ON ch Sie phd an pins ee rinse 
Se es nesses 
Conner pereen Front. ..........- _..._. 1/8-inch 
Cylinder Screen 2nd -~.-~-~.-.---- _ 34/1000 
Cennner Gere: ara <2... --._..- _._.. 34/1000 
Cylinder Screen Back ~_-~--- dineici acannon, aC ee 
og = __. 10/1000 


With a 12-ounce lap on 1 3/32-inch and 1 5/82- : 
inch stock, I have found that the best results are ob- : 
tained by setting the feed plate to a 10/1000-gauge. : 
I have also set to a 12/1000-gauge with no difference : 
noted in regard to break, but have found a decrease -; 
when setting to less than 10/1000. By setting closer = 
than a 10/1000-gauge on this staple one is very likely ; 


to break the fibers and also cause a little twist. 


I would like to call the attention of “D. H.” and = 
other readers to the fact that I set the stripping : 
plate to the cylinder, and not to the flats, as does : 
“CONTRIBUTOR No. 6181”. (The reader will know what : 
I mean by reading the very interesting letter on this : 
point on page 73 of the January issue from “CONTRIB- = 


UTOR No. 6123’) 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 6244. 
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WHAT WILL 
| WASHING 
DO TO 

3 YOUR 


WRITE FOR NEW BULLETIN 





STANDARD 
WASHING 
MACHINE 

OF THE 


A.A. T.C. & C. 


Will Laundering cause your products to fade, 
shrink or deteriorate rapidly? Will they 
stand one trip to the laundry, or five trips or 
twenty? The Launder-Ometer will tell you 
dependably and quickly. A two-hour test in 
the Launder-Ometer is equal to twenty com- 
mercial launderings. Can you afford to be 
without such positive knowledge about your 
own merchandise when the inexpensive 
Launder-Ometer is available to inform you? 
Write for 16-page bulletin today. 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. 
387 West Superior Street, Chicago. 


I AUNDER-OMETE 





MEASURES WASHING ACTION 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ COMPANY 


General Offices: 125 S. Third St., Phila., Po. 
Chicago Sales Office: 205 W. Wacker Dr. 





*SODIUM METASILICATE U.S. Pat. 1898707 
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Bow in Weaving Heavy Fabrics 


Answering an inquiry from England resulting from 
the discussion on page 114 of the October 1933 
ie & cere a es 


EDITOR COTTON: 


I have received your letter forwarding an inquiry 
concerning bow in cloth* from a subscriber in England. 
He states that he “has been interested in this subject 
for some time but particularly with regard to heavy 
fabrics. The fault of bow is more pronounced in heavy 
goods than in light ones, and the writer would like 
to have more information as to the cause of this de- 
fect .... Have you found any advantage in using 
a stronger back rest, breast beam or sley, and have 
you found any difference between looms running with 
the crank over the top compared with looms running 
with the crank under the bottom? You will be aware 
that the English practice is to travel over the top and 
forward, but the American practice is to travel under 
the bottom and forward. This subject is bound up 
probably with the fact that there is more shrinkage 
near the selvage than in the center of the cloth.” 

Looking at the questions one at a time we answer 
that we do not believe there is any advantage in trying 
to reduce the bow by use of a stronger back rest. The 
bow in the cloth is caused by the fact that selvage 
ends take up faster than the ends in the body of the 
cloth causing it to bow away from the reed. That is, 
the selvages of the cloth are first reached by the reed 
as it beats up the pick of filling. The body, or center 
of the cloth, bowing away from the reed and being 
reached last as the reed moves towards the cloth in 
beating up the filling. It does not seem that a stronger 
back rest would lessen this tendency of the selvage 
ends to grow tighter since the ends coming over the 
back beam are all even, and parallel, to the breast 
beam, from one edge to the other. 

A stronger breast beam would not help prevent 
bow. The breast beam is parallel to the whip roll and 
section beam, and to make it stronger would not alter 
the tendency of the cloth to take up faster since it 
would not alter the relation of the selvage ends to 
those in the body. A curved piece of wood is some- 
times placed over the breast beam to draw the central 
portion of the ends coming over the whip roll tighter, 
and so make them more taut than the ends at the 
selvages which are not affected so much by the curva- 
ture of the wood. This curved piece of wood is ta- 
pered down to almost nothing at the selvages. This 
pulling of the center of the sheet of ends tight while 
the selvage ends are left comparatively slack, has a 
tendency to reduce the bow in the cloth. 

It does not seem that it would be advantageous to 
use a stronger sley in trying to reduce the bow. If 
the weight of the goods had to be kept constant this 
would mean that the filling would have to be made 
lighter to balance for an increased number of warp 
ends. The increase in the number of warp ends com- 


*This inquiry resulted from the discussion of bow in hand- 
kerchief cloth, by “Contributor No. 6255” on page 114 of the 
October 1933 issue of CoTTon. A clipping of that article will be 
supplied upon request.—The Editor. 
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bined with the lightening up on the filling would de- 
crease the bow to some extent, but would not probably 
justify changing the relation of the warp to filling 
numbers. 

It does not seem that the bow would be altered by 
changing the direction of travel of the crank. That 
is, the bow would not be affected for cloth made on 
looms running with the crank traveling over the top 
forward (English method) as against one running 
with the crank traveling under the bottom and for- 
ward (American method). I understand that the Eng- 
lish method gives the shuttle more time in the shed, 
and has more of a downward beat on the fell of the 
cloth. I do not see how one method would affect the 
bow more than the other. 

As the inquirer states, the subject is probably 
bound up with the fact that there is more shrinkage 
near the selvages than in the body of the cloth. We 
all know that the drag of the filling exerts a pull on 
the selvage ends each time the shuttle crosses from 
one box to the other. This draws the selvage ends 
towards the center of the cloth and tends to narrow 
the body of ends in front of the reed. The reed com- 
ing forward then forces these ends to spread to ac- 
commodate the width of the body of ends in the reed, 
which is greater than that of the cloth. When the 
reed moves back from the fell of the cloth the natural 
tendency of the filling is to contract where it was 
forced to spread by the forward movement of the 
reed. This contracting acts as a spring to pull the 
ends towards the center. The selvage ends take the 
brunt of this pull and are crowded closer together 
resulting in a higher sley at and near the selvages 
than that in the body of the cloth. This difference 
in sley causes a difference in contraction of the 
warp ends at the selvages. The result is that the 
selvages of the cloth tend to be tighter and this causes 
a bow in the cloth. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6255. 


Drafts and Weights on Sliver and Ribbon 
Lap Machines. 


An eastern carder gives his ideas on a subject that 
came up at a recent meeting in Gastonia 


EDITOR COTTON: 


From time to time I have heard different men 
discuss sliver and ribbon lap as to weights—which 
should be heavier, the sliver or the ribbon lap— 
also the doublings and drafts to use on the sliver lap 
machine, and I am submitting this article on the 
sliver and ribbon lap, also doublings, draftings and 
the weight of the laps, to see if I cannot coax some 
of the fellows, especially the comber men, out of their 
shells. 

It is very essential that we have a good finished 
lap to place at the back of the comber, one that is 
even and has been drafted enough but not too much. 
It must also have a good selvage and it must be a 
lap that will run off without licking up. There are 
different methods of producing a lap for the comber, 
which I shall try to explain briefly. 











a very uneven finished combed sliver. 


Another method is to use a drawing frame after - 
the card and then make a finished lap on a sliver - 


lap machine of the proper width for the comber. In 
this way a much better lap can be produced due to 


the fact that the proper amount of doubling and : 
drafting can be obtained. In this I try to keep my : 
total draft on drawing frame and sliver lap machine : 
between 8 and 9, doubling 4 at the back of the draw- = 
ing and 20 to 24 at the sliver lap machine. This : 
would be for a 12-inch lap, narrower laps in propor- :; 
tion; generally running about two slivers per each : 


inch of the width of lap being made. 


The method that is most extensively used, and - 
which I believe is best to produce the most even ; 
lap, is the sliver lap machine and the ribbon lap - 


machine. I have found the following drafts and 
doublings to be very satisfactory with this method. 


Assuming that I am making a 550-grain lap for 


my comber, I would double 20 at the sliver lap ma- - 
chine, making a 475-grain lap at this point. Then I ; 
would double 4 at the ribbon machine, making a 550- 


grain finished lap for the comber. Assuming my 
card sliver to be 50 grains per yard: 


50 * 20 

—_____——— 2.1 draft at sliver lap machine 
475 

475 x4 

—_—_—— = 3.6 draft at ribbon machine 
550 


2.1 X 3.6 — 7.56 total draft in sliver lap machine 


and ribbon lap machine. 


These weights would be for about 114-inch staple. 
For longer staple it is advisable to run lighter ac- : 


cording to the length staple being run. 


I have found it a good policy to keep the sliver = 
lap as light as possible, as this means less bulk : 
for the drawing rolls on the ribbon machine to han- - 
dle, therefore giving a more evenly finished lap, and : 


it also keeps the draft down on that machine. 


I know that some of the boys are going to come ° 


back at me when they read this article, because of 


the short drafts and for cutting down on the doubl- - 
ings on the ribbon machine. We all know that ; 
doubling and drafting help to make evenness. They : 
alse tend to make the cotton very soft and fluffy, | 
and at this point that would cause a very bad run- : 
ning lap, one that would lick up a good deal and 
make a lot of waste which would have to be re-run, : 
besides making very uneven comb sliver. I figure ; 
that it is better to sacrifice a little on the doublings - 
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One method is to take the card sliver from the : 
cards direct to the sliver lap machine of the right : 
width. From this machine the lap is taken right to : 
the comber. Now this method is entirely wrong, : 
and I think most readers will agree with me, as : 
there are not enough doublings to make an even lap ; 
and the draft would be too short to parallelize the : 
fibers. A lap of this kind would run off very nicely, : 
but due to the more or less tangled mass of fibers - 
there would be a tremendous amount of long fiber ; 
going into the waste box. It would also be injurious : 
to the half lap and top comb needles besides making - 














































Y Equipment gets 
// TRIPLE protection 
when you oil-up 
with 3-IN-ONE 


The protection that comes out of an oil 
can depends on the oil that goes into it. And 
many an oil will not give delicate equipment 
the complete protection which it should have. 


Three-in-One Oil does a triple job. Lubri- 
cates with a light but strong and lasting oil 
film, and at the same time keeps working parts 
much cleaner and free of 
rust. Special blending of ~ 
three oils guarantees this 
triple protection. 





Three-in-One has long 
been a favorite oil in the 
textile industry. Write 
your supply house now Dr 
for gallon-can prices. Cleans & Polishes 


Other oils 


; Lubricates 





ih San 
Morus tara dy 
THREE IN ONE ol co 
: MPANY 
NEw YORKUSA 
woe late 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
R 
170 Varick St., New York ‘Wi 
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“AKRON LEATHER BELTING 


Specially fitted for all mill drives. It produces 
results and it is RESULTS you are looking for. 


SPIN TWIST=Full Speed---all day, every day on 
spinning frames and twisters. 


CASCADE Loom Belt=more picks per minute--- 
no break downs. 


THE AKRON BELTING COMPANY, AKRON, O., U. S. A. 
Makers of Quality Belting since 1885 
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SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO. 


SIZING FINISHING 
WARP SIZING SPECIALISTS wk 


MARE 
SECO SCIENTIFICALLY PREPARED TEXTILE CHEMICALS issceei 


Save a 
Taps «A CONCERN IS KNOWN BY THE CUSTOMERS IT KEEPS— pratt 
| 


ATLANTA, GA. 


CULE 


OCHO DNONDONAUDUNEOONEDEDNRpOOpENeLONEONONeEOOOR OOO EN 


COCATUE CUTE 


TOTP er neeeaeep rN: 
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Piudesineting! 


Even felt cloths can stand out in their 
field, as is proven by the unanimous 
approval of “Philadelphia” throughout 
the textile industry. 


Roller Cloths of the correct cushion 
and uniformity. ; 


Clearer Cloths with thick strong nap 
that cannot pull out. Uniform length 
that clears rolls entirely of short fibre. 


Slasher Cloths with enough cushion 
and porosity to thoroughly force sizing 
into yarn. 


Philadelphia specializes in Stamping 
Blankets, Palmer and _  Sanforizing 
Blankets for Finishing, and Lapping 
Cloths for Printing. 
Our Southern Sales Manager, 
Clarence B. Seal, will gladly 
assist you on felt cloth prob- 
lems. Address inquiries to 
Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA FELT COMPANY 


FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Philadelphia = 


OUOLUUUGPUEEORUALLOADEURDEL SALOME ANE DORSAREoNO HE a HEKLAAALUAAEOMAEOUAAESABLOCEOANSDUAODUADOGAUDUNLDOOEOLLUDGGAEL A SCQUAEASHUCLLUGLLUOREAEODULEATTEMAEDDAEDAMSUOEEEUATLOGSSELECOOOOUOOADOAEBOU TOCA NODRERTA AT ANSEEE HENS ONANOEEEAUNEagCEAONEAASE 
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The Story of Cotton 


This is the eighth of a series of advertisements telling the story of 
cotton from its earliest cultivation in India and Peru to present times. 


and drafts and produce a lap that will run off 
smooth and free without making a lot of waste. In 
this way, I think the evenness that was lost through 
the sacrifice in doublings and drafting will be more 
than made up in the good running laps. 

As stated, I suspect that some of the readers of 
this department will “crack down” on me for some of 
the opinions I have expressed. but I’m ready to back 


them up, so let’s have the criticisms. 
R. G. (R. I.) 
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Answers “Wash's” September Questions 


EDITOR COTTON: 
On page 69 of the September issue of CoTTon I 


read the list of seventeen questions submitted by our 
friend “WASH”, and I managed to stir my feeble brain 
in an attempt to dwell upon these questions and give 
answers with a few remarks to the best of my ability. 

The first question asks about what harm can- be 
done on a picker by increasing the draft without mak- 
ing other changes. Of course I am taking it for grant- 
ed that all conditions pertaining to the proper accom- 
plishment of the work required of the picker are in 
perfect order before the draft was increased. “WASH” 
of course does not give us any ground to play on in 
that matter. However, to my mind, everything is per- 
fect with the picker and then the draft is increased, 
thereby slowing down the feed from the feed rolls to 
the beater, giving the beater a chance to give addi- 
tional beats per inch, which will possibly mean injury 
to the fibers thus held for the extra beats. Then again 
with less stock passing on to the screens, the speed of 
the: fan may be too high and cause trouble by whip- 
ping the stock against the screens, thus not permitting 
enough seed and trash to escape through the beater 
bars. On the other hand, if this fan speed is too slow 
it will tend to expel too much good fiber at the bars. 


However, the foregoing would happen, to my mind, 
only when a very distinct change of draft was made 
and not at all for an ordinary change. 

The next question asked in setting a beater, what 
part of the beater box should be considered so that 
the stock will not be taken around the second time? 
The only part which I can name is the plate set across 
the machine opposite to the feed rolls and just beneath 
the hinges of the beater box cover. This plate acts 
as a damper and if the fan speed is right for the stock 
in process there will not be any whipping around a 
second time as sufficient draft will pull the stock for- 
ward easily. 

Next, “WASH” says, “On a card we set the licker- 
in to the feed plate almost to touch. Does such a set- 
ting injure the stock, if so what about the action of 
the Kirschner beater on the finisher picker?” If : 
“WASH” sets “almost to touch”, I would suggest that =: 9 
he use gauges as all good carders do. I would much =: ANDERSON, CLAYTON be CO. 
rather our friend would state the settings to which HOUSTON, ATLANTA, NEW ORLEANS, BOSTON, LOS ANGELES, 
the point is usually set by gauge—7/1000 or 10/1000 : ona Scan, Games yor rcigiconeonay —— 
of an inch. In the question he asks does such a setting 
(close setting) injure the stock. Here I am at a loss 
to know what kind of stock he means, as to class, sta- 
ple, ete. He seems to be using a class of cotton which 
' Jeaves the reader guessing and I think it is usual for 
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Vill. THE KING DETHRONED 


Throughout the first five decades of the nineteenth century, 
cotton was king in the United States. Cotton was our world 
crop; our exports of cotton brought millions of dollars into the 
country; and the result was, the southern cotton planter, de- 
spite his inferior numbers, was enabled to wield a far reaching 
political influence. With cotton to back him, he dared any- 
thing. 


In 1860, he dared secession. He had good cause to believe, 
first, that he would be permitted peaceably to retire from the 
Union and to perpetuate in the South the plantation civiliza- 
tion he had erected; and second, if secession brought on war, 
cotton would immediately enlist the fleecy king’s minions in 
the manufacturing countries of Europe in the Southern cause. 


He almost succeeded. Cotton was a potent ally, and one of 
the many “if’s’” in the story of the War between the States is 
raised by this question: What would have been the result if 
the bumper cotton crop of 1859, amounting to over 3,000,000 
bales, had not been exported prior to hostilities in 1860? Even 
so, in the face of a heavy carry-over, the mill countries of 
Europe felt the pinch when the South permitted only 600,000 
bales to be exported in 1861, and only 10,000 bales in 1862. 
The working people of the manufacturing towns of both France 
and England suffered miserably through unemployment, and 
in the New England States of the Union, much the same con- 
dition existed. On top of this, the Southern armies were every- 
where victorious. Thus European loans to the Confederate 
States secured by cotton ran into the hundreds of millions; 
Napoleon III made serious attempts at intervention: and at 
one time the United States Minister to England said, “a word 
from the Prime Minister, suggesting that the time had arrived 
for recognition would meet with unanimous response in the 
affirmative.” 

But the tide turned. The Federal Navy, for all practical 
purposes, successfully blockaded Southern ports. Cotton from 
India, from Brazil, Egypt and Siam began to trickle in grow 
ing quantities to French and English looms. And adroitly, 
Lincoln freed the slaves. The South was doomed by the rais 
ing of this moral question. Her armies of ragged soldiers 
fought on to the end, but the end was inevitable: on April 9, 
1865, at Appomattox courthouse in Virginia, King Cotton was 
finally dethroned. 
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Proctor principle 
of drying 
piece goods 


F OR dyed, finished or printed piece goods of all 
kinds . . . also other continuous sheet, web, strip 
or string materials . . . washed, coated, impregnat- 
ed, etc. 


Operation is simplicity itself . . . no rollers, guides, 
clamps, festoons or leaders. Drying is speedy and 
uniform. Nothing but air touches upper face of 
material . . . no tension, thus allowing full shrinkage 
or crepe effect. Extremely compactness, saving 
floor space. — 











Our new Bulletin No. 68 will acquaint you with this 
newest of piece gods dryers. Write for your copy. 









































PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC 


R PHILADELPHIA 
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different classes and staples to require different set- 
tings in all machines. Of course if ““WASH” means to 
imply that with this “almost to touch” setting we feed 
15/16-inch staple, then very little injury to the fiber 
is the result, but let us try 114-inch or over and then 
we will get plenty of damaged fiber. No sir, we can- 
not set the feed plates to lickers-in “almost to touch” 
and get away with anything good. It is one of those 
things that cannot be done. However, it seems to me 
that this question might have been more practical if 
it had been submitted to the reader thus: asking if 
too close a setting between the feed plate of a card 
and the licker-in would injure the fiber and if so what 
about the action of the Kirschner beater on the fin- 
isher picker. I fail to see any comparison, because it 
appears to me that there should not be any between 
the action of the Kirschner or carding beater and the 
licker-in of any card, which is covered with the regu- 
lar licker-in teeth, for the simple reason that the sur- 
face constructions of these are entirely different and 
they both function in conjunction with stock under 
very different conditions. 


The stock as presented to the Kirschner beater is 
surely in a more matted condition than the stock which 
passes under the feed roll of a card and will receive 
less rough treatment than does the stock which comes 
in contact with the teeth of the beater, though there 
are less teeth per square inch of surface on the beater 
than on the licker-in, but the “tearing” effect is great- 
er, hence, the quality of the stock is injured consider- 
ably, because, instead of a tuft of cotton coming 
through the feed rolls receiving a sharp, clean blow or 
beat, as with the blade beater, it is, as it were, raked 
away from the rolls, causing neps which result from 
broken fibers. The latter condition prevails during 
any kind of setting of Kirschner beaters, but with a 
licker-in in good condition all that can be avoided by 
careful setting for the particular stock in process. As 
for comparing the action of licker-in teeth and the 
pins of a Kirschner beater—well, it doesn’t exist. 

On the fourth query, “WASH” asked: “Which is 
the best to extract the foreign matter from the field of 
action between the licker-in screen and licker-in: Prop- 
erly set mote knives with air admitted at the back of 
the card or poorly set mote knives with the back of 
the card airtight?” Well, what is the use of having 
mote knives at all if they are not set right? We can 
admit all the air we want to at the rear of the card, 
but it will not affect the function of the mote knives. 
Properly set mote knives are the most important 
things. Keep the card as air tight as possible, cer- 
tainly, but placing that first in importance before mote 
knives would be absolutely out of all reason, because 
we may as well have a bad licker-in, as well as being 
badly set and trust to the motes, etc., falling out. The 
mote knives are most valuable in carding when set 
properly with the toe of each knife set to the licker-in 
at the proper angle, which I need not describe here 
as this very point has been thoroughly described by 
two or three of our friends in previous issues of 
COTTON. 


Question No. 5: “Do you prefer a heavy lap with 
slow feed or a light lap with faster feed? Why?” 
Here “WASH” reverts back to an old discussion. My 
answer in the first instance is that it all depends upon 
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the conditions we are working under and the stock be- 
ing used. However, not being a great advocate of 
long drafting on cards, I prefer the light lap with a 
faster speed if conditions permit, because I believe in 
quick carding, if the quality of the goods permit. Cot- 
ton fiber which is allowed to dwell too long during the 
carding process will result in weaker yarn, but the aim 
of all carders should be to acquire the clean perfect 
lap for the card, so that he will be able to eliminate 
over-carding. 

Question No. 6: “Jf you were going to reduce your 
carding, how would you do it? Would you reduce the 
speed of the doffer, the weight of the sliver, or the 
weight of the lap?’ I would lighten the lap. If I 
slowed down the doffer or reduced the weight of the 
sliver I would naturally go back on my short-drafting 
ideas, and a light uniform lap is best for good card- 
ing results, but as I stated before, that is the most 
important part—a perfect lap or sheet of cotton. Here 
I may say that the bad work made in the opening or 
picker department is the cause of too many troubles. 


Question No. 7: “When are humidifiers most help- 
ful on cards?” That depends upon where the cards 
are situated. In some small mills they use humidifiers 
always. That is a mistake, I know, but it is probably 
due to neglect or carelessness. Still, I do know that 
humidifiers are most helpful during cold frosty morn- 
ings and nights, but the automatic type of humid’fier 
will take care of any carding department. We are at 
present running over 200 cards two shifts and very 
seldom have the humidifiers operating near the cards, 
and no trouble exists. Some of these cards are run- 
ning Pima cotton and doffing every six hours, but the 
point to consider is that in this carding department an 
even temperature exists practically always due to the 
location in the mill. 


Question No. 8: “Which is the best draft? Why?” 


There is seldom very much difference in draft or : 


counts between two and sometimes three processes of 
drawing, but some men prefer to favor the first or 
breaker drawing by giving it slightly less draft to 
compensate somewhat for more frequent stoppages at 
this process due to variations and inequalities in the 
cans of sliver from the cards. This idea of course suits 
the less parallel order of the card sliver. “WASH” 
probably understands that we have set rules for draft- 
ing on draw frames but more often than not, these 
rules are worthless. The only way, as I realize, is to 
set down suitable back and middle roll drafts and then 
put in, between the first and second rolls, whatever 
draft is required to get the required hank sliver, with- 
out regard of any set rule. We may, for example, de- 
cide to keep the back draft at 1.25 and the middle 
draft at 1.75 and let the remainder, say 2.75, be front 
draft for six ends up. 

The next question, No. 9, is: “Why is a draft of 
less than 1.00 required between the front drawing and 
calender rolls on drawing frames?” 

This gives me the idea that “WASH” does not know 
that this draft is more than 1.00 on any draw frame. 
He should know that this draft is a tension draft and 
if it is less than 1.00 there will be very little tension. 
Here is an illustration to prove my point. A 28-tooth 
gear on a 1%¢-inch front roll drives a 45-tooth com- 
pensating gear compounded with a 33-tooth tension 
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Ask any Southern Mill 
using Johnson Sizers 


When users of a machine consistently reorder, it 
is a good indication their first investment was 
profitable. It’s convincing evidence then of the 
better warps and finished fabrics, lower costs and 
increased production obtained by leading South- 
ern and New England Cotton Mills when so many 
after installing their first Johnson Cotton System 
Sizers reorder this machine. 


Practically all the largest mills in the country use 
Johnsons. If you want an idea what Johnson 
Sizers will do for you, ask one of these plants. 
If you will write us, we will be glad to give you 
the names of several. 


FEATURES OF THE 
NEW JOHNSON SIZER 


The new machine is built more solid and rigid. 
It is smoother and easier in operation. 


Loom beam drive is of friction disc type. 


Cone pulleys and slip belts are eliminated. Stretch 
is positively predetermined and controlled. 


The new drive (patent applied for) includes in one 
unit the motor, variable speed transmission, slow 
speed and reversing motion. 


The slow speed feature enables the operator to 
bring the warp almost to a full stop to remove 
ringers, piece up ends, etc., yet gives just enough 
“creep” to prevent backlash, size marks, end roll- 
ing, and stickiness in the loom resulting from a 
complete stop. 


The reverse motion permits running as much of 
the warp as desired back through the machine 
without danger of the warp going slack. 


New drive may be controlled instantly from all 
important positions of the machine. 

Write for illustrated folder with complete descrip- 
tion of machine. 


CHARLES B. JOHNSON 


PIERCY & HOLSMAN STS., PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 


Charlotte, N. C New Bedford, Mass Manchester, England 
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DENMAN 
Loop PICKERS 


are standing up with the best grade of leather pick- 
ers. They are cheaper, but we ask no consideration 
because of price. 

Every Denman picker comes from the mold exactly 
like its brother. They look alike, they wear alike. 
Rights and lefts need not be specified. Denman 
Pickers fit either side of the loom. 

Some mills have tried fabric pickers that didn’t 
last, but they were not the new Denman Loop Pickers. 

Try Denman Loop Pickers for your own benefit. 
Price and service life considered, they are best. 

Full information freely given. 
DENMAN TIRE &@ RUBBER CoO., Warren, Ohio 


Rep.: Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Pa., and Southeast N. Y.. Fisher Textile Pur. Co., 
269 S. 59th St., B-302, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Rep. for N. J., 





GITS Constant-Level Oilers 


Maintain correct oil levels. Prevents 
burning out of motors and bearings. 


Furnished in both 
hinged and removy- 
able bottle’ types. 
Capacity % to 32 
oz. 


Send for 
Catalogue. 


= 


EASILY FILLED 


GITS BROS. MFG. Co. 


Chicago, IIl. | 





We Sell Our hee’ On 
QUALITY—Not PRICE! — 


Without quality there can be no repeat business .. . 
it's repeat business that counts. 


Our prices are no higher than other reputable brush 
manufacturers. 


GASTONIA BRUSH COMPANY, - 


R GASTONIA, N. C. 
Manufacturers, Repairers, and Designers of 
Textile Brushes 
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“Cotton Mill Machinery Calculations” 


VERY Textile Man should have.these reference 
books. They cover in a detailed and thorough 
manner all calculations necessary to be made on any 
cotton mill machinery manufactured in the United States 
and constitute one of the best references on the subject 
obtainable. 

These two volumes are illustrated with 45 
and contain 21 reference tables. 

As the value of a book lies in its contents and not in a 
fancy cover, we have put these two volumes out in a 
strong, serviceable binding. You can secure them in 
conjunction with a three-year subscription to COTTON. 


Write for circulars and full information. 


COTTON 
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gear which drives a 24-tooth gear on a 2-inch calender 
roll. Hence: 

28 33 8 56 

45 24 11 45 
which gives a little over 1.2 of a draft on a frame 
using leather rolls. The same results on metallic rolls 
with a change of the tension gear to 38 teeth. Here is 


another example from an old type frame. A 37 gear 
on 14-inch front roll drives a 48 on a 2-inch calender: 


2X2X37 37 
3 >< 48 


2 
1 


= 1.027 
~ 36 
which is the draft between the front roll and calender 
roll. If “WASH” is running with a draft of less than 
1.00 between these points he must have very slack 
webs. Our webs are just right and we are running all 
combed stock producing up to 16.00-hank roving. 

Question No. 10: “Are metallic rolls better than 
cork or leather on drawing frames?” I prefer leather 
rolls for quality, but metallic rolls generally and es- 
pecially in these days where economy is the chief item. 
Metallic rolls, when cared for properly, will do their 
work, but neglect in cleaning and oiling will result in 
loads of trouble, and neglect in this way will cause the 
defects mentioned in Question No. 11: 

“Name the causes of cut webs on draw frames.” 
Dirty flutes on metallic rolls, worn roll collars, badly 
meshed roll gears—both draft and calender gears— 
and also back lash existing in any of the gears, 
through worn keys or key-ways, will cause cut webs, 
apart from the most important point of cleaning and 
oiling. A strip of raw hide which holds the roll clear- 
er and weight is liable to catch at times under a roll 
end and give trouble. 5 eas 

Question No. 12: “What is the proper draft on a 
slubber? Why?” A somewhat vague question to ask, 
because I think the general idea is not to draft too 
much on the slubber and keep the turns per inch down 
as low as possible to enable longer drafting in the fol- 
lowing processes. Between 4.00 and 5.00 is sufficient 
draft to have on a slubber. Of course we must bear 
in mind that “WASH” does not mention any particular 
lay-out when desiring an answer to this question. 

Question No. 13: “Which is the best compound for 
differential motion, the Houldsworth or the new 80- 
called differential? In answering this question please 
consider the additional impetus caused from the cone.” 
I can only say that the Houldsworth is O. K. for me as 
I have not yet had any experience with any of the new 
differentials which “WASH” mentions, unless he means 
the disc type. 

Question No. 14: “We have the bobbin-lead sys- 
tem, and so, if the bobbin leads, how can the spindle 
or flyer be an aid to the cone belt?” Let me inform 
“WaSH”—no doubt he already knows—that the spin- 
dle and the flyer do not aid the cone belt because the 
latter drives the bobbins to perform winding on and 
does not receive additional aid from any other part. 

Question No. 15: “Why do you find a brake to 
stop the bottom cone from revolving in the opposite 
direction at doffing time, or when the bottom cone is 
raised? Why does the bottom cone revolve in the op- 
posite direction when raised on all makes of fly frames 
in the bobbin-lead system?” Well, I think most of us 
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fellows can guess that one if we stir ourselves. Here 
is my humble opinion and I think I am right: The 
brake is applied to check the bottom cone and also the 
whole train of gearing to the sun gear. If the sun 
gear be disconnected from the other gearing it will 
revolve in the opposite direction, while the bobbins 
will be stopped. The second part of the question may 
give the idea that “WASH” means to imply that the 
bottom cone revolves in the opposite direction when 
the frame is running, but we will take it that he means 
when the frame is stopped for doffing, because on all 
bobbin-lead frames the bottom cone revolves the same 
way as the driving shaft when the frame is running. 
However, it is easy to see that as soon as the driving 
force is eliminated, by raising the bottom cone and 
thereby slackening the belt, the large sleeve or sun 
gear will be free to revolve around the fixed gear on 
the driving shaft and naturally the whole train to the 
bottom gear revolves to some extent. Of course all 
this proves that during the operation of the frame 
there is an extra load thrown onto the function of the 
cone belt. This description is what really happens 
when a cone belt breaks. 

Question No. 16: “What causes tight spindles on 
fly frames?” Neglect, and that embraces all the faults 
connected with this running defect. Dirt is the more 
frequent cause and this of course accumulates in the 
bolster more when oil is used too freely. I know some 
mills will not permit oiling of bolsters, but give them 
a periodical punching out, at the same time overhaul- 
ing the alignment of the frame and spindles which cor- 
rect a more serious cause, namely, spindle and bobbin 
rails getting “out of line” and, by the way, it takes 
very little to cause trouble, but on most frames the 
overhauling and adjustment of bolsters and spindle 
steps is a simple matter. 

Question No. 17, and the last: “What is the best 
spindle speed on the slubber, intermediate, fine and 
jack frames? Why?” 

This is another question where class of stock, size 
of roving and general working conditions should be 
taken into account. However, I will give my list of 
what I term safe speeds for the frames mentioned, 
namely: slubbers, 500 to 600 r.p.m.; intermediates, 700 
to 800 r.p.m.; fine frames, 1,000 to 1100 r.p.m.; and 
jack frames, 1200 to 1300 r.p.m. These being, in my 
opinion, safe speeds, as we all know the high spindle 
speeds, though very prevalent in these days, some- 
times create more breakage and lost time in stoppages 
as well as bad work caused through same, than would 
be the case if frames were run somewhat slower. 

Having concluded this questionnaire, I trust that 
my feeble attempt has met the approval of our friend 
“WASH”, and now may I ask him one question as I am 
sure he or any other reader would welcome it and 
probably give me the answer. Here it is: The end 
diameters of the cone drums on a roving frame are re- 
spectively 7 inches and 3 inches, and the bobbin, when 
empty, is 1-inch, and when full, 4-inch diameter. What 
diameter should the belt be on when the bobbin is, 
respectively, 2-inch and 3-inch? Show how you would 
arrive at the results. I have a method of solving the 
query, but I would like to learn any other as I think 
some of our friends must have at least one on hand. 

E. D. (R. I.) 
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TRADB MARK 


MERROW 


REG. U. 8S. PAT. OFF. 


HIGH SPEED 
TRIMMING AND OVER- 
» SEAMING OVEREDGING 

AND SHELL STITCH 

MACHINES 

FOR USE IN THE FABBI- 


CATION OF KNITTED AND 
WOVEN GOODS OF ALL 
KINDS. 


—200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES— 


WRITE FOR DETAILS REGARDING 


MERROW STYLES 60ABB AND 60D3B MACHINES 


PRODUCING A PLAT BUTTED SEAM (AS ILLUS- 
TRATED BELOW) TO PACILITATE SUBSEQUENT 
PROCESSING OF TEXTILES 








FINISHERS REPORT DEFINITE SAVINGS BOTH 

IN LABOR AND FABRIC. LET US DEMONSTRATE 

WORK OF THESE MACHINES ON YOUR OWN 
PRODUCT. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 
16 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 


Southern Representatives: 
RB. B. Moreland, 
P. O. Box 895, Atlanta, Ga. 


E. W. Hollister, 
P. O. Box 563, Charlotte, N. C. 


Why Pay For “Cheap” Lubricants 
In Weave Room “Seconds”? 


The seller of cheap loom lubricants shouts that 
his product will save you a few cents per pound 
on the purchase price. But you will pay many 
times the entire price in oil spot “seconds” from 
vour looms. 


NON-FLUID OIL is now used on looms in 7 
out of every 10 textile mills because it saves 
many times its own cost by helping prevent oil 
spot “seconds.” Because NON-FLUID OIL does 
not drip or leak, it lubricates more dependably, 
outlasting liquid oil 3 to 5 times, saving money 
on lubricant and application costs. 
Check these savings in your own mill. 
Write today for testing sample. 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
So. Agent, L. W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 


WAREHOUSES 
Chicago, Il. Providence, R. LI. Atlanta, Ga. 
St. Louis, Mo. Detroit, Mich Charlotte, N. C. 


Greenville, S. C 


Spartanburg, S. C. 


New Orleans, La. 





REGISTERED 


OIL 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Better lubrication at Less Cost per Month 
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The booklets or catalogs briefly men- 
tioned below may be obtained by any 
readers of COTTON who will write to 
the Company issuing them or to 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


2. Pepperell Equipment—10 page illustrat- 
ed booklet showing High Speed Warping 
from cones as adopted by Pepperell Manu- 
facturing Company after thorough experi- 
ments, installation and product photographs. 
Issued by Universal Winding Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

10. Leathers, Textile—Booklet No. 101, 48 
pages, illustrated. Showing ‘‘Bondaron’’ 
Check Straps—Lug Straps—Harness Straps 
—Pickers—Belting, both round and flat, etc. 
Horsepower tables and other interesting in- 
formation. By Charles Bond Company, 617 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

11. Whitinsville Rings—16 page illustrat- 
ed booklet. describing ring manufacture, 
measurements, types, uses. How to deter- 
mine flange sizes. By Whitinsville Spinning 
Ring Co., Whitinsville, Mass. 

15. The Powers System of Thermostatic 
Control—‘‘Slasher room is Bottle-Neck of 
Textile Mill.’’ 18 page illustrated booklet 
showing importance of proper treatment of 
cloth in slasher room and advantages of Ther- 
mostat over hand control. Also room tem- 
perature control illustrations. Issued by 
Powers Regulator Co., 2739 Greenview Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

21. Warp Sizing and Composition of Cot- 
ton—Folder containing reprints of articles 
carried by textile publications of interest to 
progressive mill superintendents. By Seydel- 
Wooley Co., 748 Rice St., Atlanta, Ga. 

25. ‘‘Lupogum’’ and ‘‘Monopole Oil’’— 
Two booklets on textile sizing and finishing 
products. Jacques Wolf & Company, Pas- 
saic, N. J. 

28. Akron Belting—Practical Rules and 
general information for users of belting with 
belting catalog. By Akron Belting Co., 
Akron, Ohio. 

29. Continuous Card Stripper—A 20 page 
beoklet describing in detail continuous card 
strippers, their advantages, the power re- 
quired to operate, etc. Saco-Lowell Shops, 
147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

30. Lubrication of Textile Machinery—32 
pages, illustrated. Data covering the eco- 
nomical lubrication of all textile machines. 
New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co., 292 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

38. Sleaziness in Full Fashioned Knitting 
—lIllustrated survey with samples of fabric 
showing causes of sleaziness and methods to 
be employed in eliminating it.—By Textile 
Machine Works, Reading, Pa. (This com- 
pany also issues parts catalog for Reading 
full fashioned machines with general informa- 
tion on subject of full fashioned knitting.) 

55. Interpretation of Analysis for the 
Layman—An eight page booklet explaining 
what the various terms used in fatty oil and 
sulfonated oil analysis mean, enabling the 
ordinary textile man without chemical educa- 
tion to interpret the various chemical anal- 
Sige National Oil Products Co., Harrison, 
62. Rubber Products for the Textile In- 
dustry—A 40 page booklet giving a wealth of 
information on the proper selection, installa- 
tion and operation of rubber belts, together 
with charts showing horsepower rating, pul- 
ley sizes, V-belt sizes, also information on all 
types of hose and rubber covered rolls used 
in the textile industry. Manhattan Rubber 
Mfg. Division of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc., 
Passaic. N. J. 

63. S-W Paint Standardization Plan—val- 
uable booklet telling how protective coatings 
can effect economies in plant operation and 
maintenance, describing how each surface is 
finished to best meet its specific needs, giving 
ideal lighting and sanitary conditions and 
economies in increased production. Sherwin- 
Williams Co., 601 Canal Rd., Cleveland, Ohio. 

64. Efficiency and Performance of SKF 
Roller Bearing Spindles— A twelve page 
booklet showing the advantages in power 
consumption, increased production, savings in 
lubrication, increased yarn breakage strength 
to be secured through roller bearing spindles. 
SKF Industries. Inc., Front St. and Erie 
Ave.. Philadelphia, Pa. 

65. Why Cooper Hewitt Light is Better 
Than Daylight — A 16 page booklet explain- 
ing in detail the importance of good lighting 
and the necessity of proper quality as well 


F Worth Writing For! 


as proper quantity of light. General Elec. 
Vavor Lamp Co., Hoboken. N. J. 

66. Dronsfield’s Patent Portable Auto-Feed 
Needle Point Grinder No. 176—describing a 
new departure in card grinding—John Heth- 
erington & Sons, Inc., 250 Devonshire St., 
Boston, Mass. 

69. Monel Metal Equipment for the Tex- 
tile Industry—A 50-page buyer’s guide and 
catalog with more than 100 illustrations of 
various items of mone] metal dyehouse equip- 
ment. International Nickel Company, Inc., 
67 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 


72. The Merrow Butted Seam—A 16-page 
booklet defining and illustrating the Butted 
seam, describing its properties and outlining 
some of the advantages to be gained by its 
use in textile fabrics. The Merrow Machine 
Co., Hartford. Conn. 

73. New Reeves Catalog No. 99—a trea- 
tise on efficiency speed control—including 
valuable information of special importance to 
textile industry men and production execu- 
tives outlining advanced methods of speed 
regulation. Reeves Pulley Company, Colum- 
bus, Indiana. 


75. The Facts About Armstrong’s Seam- 
less Cork Cots— A helpful book containing 
plain facts, cost studies based on actual mill 
records, expert analysis, complete details on 
the advantages of Armstrong’s Seamless Cork 
Cots. Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co., 923 
Arch Street, Lancaster, Pa. 

78. Booklet L 1289 A—Loom Motors and 
Control—giving details of the low installa- 
tion, operating and maintenance cost of 
Westinghouse Loom Motors. Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, Room 
2 N, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


88. Dayton Cog Belt Catalog—A 32 page 
booklet full of vital information on power 
drives, plainly and simply assembled and ar- 
ranged so that anyone can select the proper 
standard drive for any condition. It also 
provides data for the calculation of drives 
where acquired. The Dayton Rubber Mfg. 
Co., Dept., C-11, Dayton, Ohio. 

90. Atwood Booklet—Describing Atwood 
Winders, twisters, wire swifts, and various 
types of feed rolls—useful to throwsters in- 
terested in learning the principal features of 
various Atwood machines. Atwood Machine 
Co., Stonington, Conn. 

92. Silicates of Soda—aA review of the prop- 
erties of silicates of soda and their various 
uses. Philadelphia Quartz Co., 121 S. Third 
St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 

95. Onyx Processing and Finishing Com- 
pound Catalog—A thirty-two page booklet 
listing and describing entire line of process- 
ing and finishing compounds, covering every 
process on all types of fabric. Onyx Oil & 
Chemical Co., 15 Exchange Place, Jersey 
City, N. J. 

97. Suggestions For The Modern Silk and 
Rayon Throwster— describing the various 
uses for Laurel Brand Products and giving 
valuable suggestions in silk-soaking, degum- 
ming, dyeing, sizing and finishing. Laurel 
Soap Mfg. Co., Inc., 2600 East Tioga St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


99. Bulletin 177, Temperature Controllers. 
48 page booklet describing and illustrating 
the various types of controllers, charts, 
valves, ete., and their industrial uses. Fox- 
boro Co., Foxboro, Mass. 

106. Cotton System Warp Sizing on Mul- 
tiple Cylinder Machines—a folder showing 
the advantages of this type of machine in 
making warps of acetate and other synthetic 
yarns and spun silk— Charles B. Johnson, 
Paterson, N. J. 


107. Complete Information on Alemite Lu- 
brication. Showing how costs can be re- 
duced through proper lubrication. Alemite 
Corp.. 1828 Diversey Blvd., Chicago, II. 

108. Thickening Materials for Textile 
Printing—discussing the more important ma- 
terials and methods employed in the prepara- 
tion of color thickenings so that it may be 
properly and economically transferred to the 
cloth in textile printing. Stein, Hall & Co., 
Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City, N. Y. 
_ 110. 3-In-One for Industrial Uses—show- 
ing the many industrial uses and advantages 
of this oil. Three-In-One Oil Co., 70 Varick 
St., New York, N. Y. 

112. Belger Long Draft — describing 
‘*Elastix’’ Rolls with which draft from 
16 to 17 on carded and 20 to 22 on combed 
stock can be achieved without changing the 
spinning frame. The Belger Co., 36 Pleas- 
ant St., Watertown, Mass. 
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114. Denman Parts for All Makes of Looms 
—showing drawings and dimensions of Den- 
man pickers, hold-ups, bumpers, and bunters 
made of fabric and vulcanized rubber. Den- 
man Tire & Rubber Co., Warren, Ohio. 

115. How to Cut Cloth Room Costs with 
Automatic Picking Machines and Improved 
Inspecting Machines—Hermas Machine Com- 
pany, Walburton Ave., Hawthorne, N. J. 

116. Arcy—tTelling in an interesting way 
the story of Arcy, which completely liquefies 
ordinary thick boiling pearl starch, and its 
many advantages. Drake Corporation, Nor- 
folk, Va. 

117. Anti-Friction Bearings as Applied to 
Spinning, Drawing and Twisting Frames— 
This bulletin shows with detailed drawings 
how a simplified design of roller bearing ap- 
plications is made to replace the plain babbitt 
bearings and lists the advantages that are 
gained. It deals primarily with better con- 
tinuous production and in consequence free- 
dom from equipment care and repairs. Hyatt 
Roller Bearing Co., P. O. Box 476, Newark, 
N. J. 

118. Cotton Picking, Opening and Clean- 
ing Machinery, Cards, Combers, Roving, 
Drawing, Spinning, Twisting, Rings, Worsted 
Machinery and Woolen Machinery — Pam- 
phlets are issued on each of the individual 
machines. Will be sent to subscribers who 
make requests on the letterhead of the mill 
and indicate special pamphlets desired. 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass. 

119. The World’s Finest Sewing Machines 
—a condensed catalog giving details of the 
various Willcox & Gibbs sewing machines. 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co., 658 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

120. Goodyear Mechanical Rubber Goods 
Catalog—40 page catalog giving practical 
information and tables helpful in the selec- 
tion of the proper belting, hose or packing to 
suit the requirements of the mill. Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

121. Engineered Packages for the Textile, 
Dry-Goods and Apparel Industries—Showing 
the savings to be made through the use of 
properly engineered packages of corrugated 
fibre in the shipping of yarn, woven and 
knitted products. Hinde & Dauch Paper 
Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 


122. Water Filters and Filtration Equip- 
ment—Containing complete description of the 
chemical processes involved in the coagula- 
tion and precipitation of foreign matter, the 
removal of iron, oil, manganese from water 
and the production of clean water suitable 
for the textile industry, together with tables 
of specifications for standard filters, and in- 
formation showing the extra profits to be 
made by the mill through reduction in costs 
and process difficulties, through removal of 
undesirable impurities in water. Permutit 
Company, 330 W. 42nd Street, New York, 
N. Y 


124. New Condensed Catalog on Ball Bear- 
ings and Power Transmission Units—Com- 
bines all of the information and the indus- 
trial uses of radial ball bearings as well as 
the Fafnir power transmission line of wide 
inner ring and ball bearings. It gives com- 
plete information, interchangeability tables, 
dimensions, prices, etc. Fafnir Bearing Com- 
pany, New Britain, Conn. 

125. More Light with Lasting Cleanliness 
—a booklet pointing out the many advan- 
tages of white paint and the qualities to be 
looked for to get the greatest value in such 
paint. U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Company, 
Providence, R. I. 

127. Interesting Facts About Schaaf 
Greaseless Bar Ring Travelers for Silk and 
Rayon Drawing and Twisting—describing in 
detail these travelers, instructions for Instal- 
lation and their advantages. L. M. Hartson 
Company, North Windham, Conn. 

130. Three New Textile Scouring Agents 
—This 32 page book gives many valuable 
formulas for the use of Houghton’s Wonder 
Powder—a new type of colloidal detergent— 
in fulling, scouring and finishing nearly all 
types of woven and knit goods. Also con- 
tains several pages of valuable reference and 
conversion tables. E. F. Houghton & Co., 
240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

135. Tho Pick Method of Weaver Wage 
Payment—A manual of practical information 
describing methods to be followed in using 
Pick Counters; suggested forms, and tables 
included. Durant Manufacturing Co. 1932 
No. Buffum St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


136. Launder-Ometer—16 page booklet de- 
scribing the Launder.Ometer which will tell 
you quickly whether laundering will cause 
your products to fade, shrink or deteriorate 
and just how many trips to the laundry they 
will stand. Atlas Electric Devices Co., 387 
Superior St., Chicago, Il. 


137. Paramount Dual Heat Hosiery Fin- 
ishing Machines—12 page booklet describing 
the Paramount Dual Heat Hosiery Finishing 
Machine which gives perfectly balanced heat 
and reduces hosiery drying to a_ scientific 
certainty. Paramount Textile Machinery 
Co., 538 S. Wells St., Chicago, Tl. 

138. Constant-Level Oilers—Booklet de- 
scribing oilers which maintain correct oil 
level at all times, preventing burning out of 
motors and bearings. Gits Bros. Mfg. Co., 
1851 S. Kilbourne Ave., Chicago, Il. 
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KNITTING 


ERE’S good news for foundation- 
garment manufacturers! With the Scott 
& Williams Rib-ilet machine you can have 
CIRCULAR knit EYELET fabric with RUBBER 
THREAD laid in, or knit in (or both). 
Naturally, this means faster production 
and a more attractive selling price! Let the 


Rib-ilet machine bring you business, in this 
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ESTABLISHED 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


INCORPORATED 
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PARAMOUNT DUAL HEAT 
Hosiery Finishing Machine 
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The Culmination of Twenty-Five Years 
of Paramount Progress 


Creating Incomparable Quality in Hosiery 
Finishing and Establishing Production Fig- 
ures that are truly amazing, the Paramount 
Dual Heat Machine will revolutionize and 
simplify your hosiery drying and finishing 
methods. 

Compare this Machine with your present 
equipment. You will find that it requires 
less square feet of floor space per dozen than 
any existing method of finishing; less steam 
consumption—heating is direct; less power 


-a one-quarter horsepower motor operates 
the entire machine; less investment per 
dozen — reasonably priced; less upkeep - 
built to render years of service; and produc- 
tion possibilities with quality work that can- 
not be challenged. 


You need not change your budget for 
1934. Machines will pay for themselves in 
direct savings to you. 


Write for Descriptive Booklet. 


Paramount Service With All Paramount Products 


PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


Main Sales Office 


538 S. Wells Street 


Chicago, IIl. 
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osiery Costs Under NRA. and Other 


Topics of Interest to Knitters 


STUDY by a manufacturer of women’s silk full- 

fashioned hosiery for ascertaining the differ- 

ence in cost production in 1932 and in 1933 
under the NRA shows, by a tabulation of the items, 
material, direct labor, and overhead, that the in- 
crease in cost of production on an 18-section low 
speed machine is 47.8 per cent, and on a 24-section 
machine high speed, the increase is 51 per cent. The 
respective figures are $3.64 cost) of the 18-section 
production in 1932, and $5.48 under NRA. The cost 
per dozen of the 24-section machine product figures 
$3.51 in 1932, and $5.32 under NRA. 

The cost of materials is given as $1.47 in 1932 
comparing with $1.92 under NRA; d'‘rect labor, $1.70 
in 1932 comparing with $2.84 under NRA; overhead, 
47 cents in 1932 and 72 cents under NRA. The total 
of these items sums up in the cost per dozen, as 
stated. These figures apply to the products of the 
18-section low speed machine. The cost of material 
is, of course, the same for both types of machines, 
but for the 24-section high speed there is shown a 
lower cost for labor and overhead, labor cost being 
figured $1.59 and overhead 45 cents for 1932, and 
$2.76 for labor and 64 cents for overhead under 
NRA. 

Thrown silk cost per dozen is given as $1.32 in 
1932, against $1.65 under NRA, and the cost of cot- 


ton 15 cents in 1932, comparing with 27 cents under 
NRA. The increase in the total of these two items 
under NRA is approximately 30.6 per cent. 

The manufacturer providing these estimates 
states that in figuring overhead there was included 
full depreciation for the high production equipment, 
the 18-section equipment having been written off 
and, therefore, not subject to a depreciation charge. 
The manufacturer in question states that he made 
his comparison on thirty-two 18-section low speed 
42-gauge leggers and fifteen 20-section low speed 42- 
gauge footers. He uses the same ratio of set-up as 
to the high speed production, and in each case as- 
sumed that the leggers were operated two 56-hour 
shifts and the footers one 54-hour shift. On the 
NRA basis, it is assumed that leggers are operated 
two 40-hour shifts and the footers one 40-hour shift. 
The manufacturer states that in arriving at an esti- 
mate of wage schedule under the old and the new 
basis, he took an average for the industry. 

On the low speed machine, he states there is an 
increase of 67 per cent in direct labor cost and on 
the high speed equipment a difference of 73 per cent. 
both under NRA, as compared with 1932. This indi- 
cates, he states, that the high production equipment 
affords for the manufacturer a wider margin of 
profit than does the low speed 18-section machinery. 





Knitting Arts Exhibition, Philadelphia, April 23 to 27 


NE Of the largest Knitting Arts Exhibitions in the his- 

tory of the trade is promised by Albert C. Rau, man- 
ager of this event, in announcing the 30th annual Exhibi- 
tion to be held at the Commercial Museum in Philadelphia 
April 23 to 27, inclusive. This exhibition is under the joint 
auspices of the National Association of Hosiery Manufac- 
turers and the Underwear Institute. Nothing quite like i: 
is seen elsewhere. In point of size, completeness and im- 
portance to the knitting trade, it stands alone. 

It is a true exposition in its scope and many of the ex 
hibits are in operation and when the Exhibition is set in 
motion, it represents a gigantic factory, perhaps the most 
fascinating shop in the world. So diversified are the va 
rious exhibits that executives, buyers and those generally 
interested in the knitting trade can view the entire process 
of the manufacture of hosiery, underwear, sportswear, ete. 
from the spinning of the raw silk or wool to the dyeing, 
bleaching, drying, boxing and tying. 

This Exhibition is considered indispensible to the knit- 
ting trade because it presents to them a complete picture 
of the industry—timed and clocked to the moment. It af 
fords executives and buyers a wealth of ideas to take back 
to the factory in the way of improvements, short cuts and 
methods of increasing production and cutting overhead. 
Everything that is new and is of proved value is spread 
out before them with experts on hand to explain the im 
provements effected in the finished product and the mone) 
to be saved through its use. 

Exhibitors at this Exhibition have learned through 
ual experience the value of an exhibit at this great show and 
eagerly await its coming each year. It affords them an 
opportunity to gather together hundreds of real live pros 


act 


pects and personally renew acquaintance with old custom 
ers and meet new ones. Year :ifter year leading manufac 
turers exhibit at this Exhibition as it materially 
in building their business solidly for the future and keeps 
their names familiar to the knitting and underwear 
They realize it would take anywhere from eight months 
to a year for their representatives to interview the relative 
same number of interested prospects who visit the Exhibi 
tion if they called on them at their own plants, thus the 
Exnibition cuts to a minimum time and expense of market 
ing their product. 


ASSISTS 


trade. 


This Exhibition draws an attendance from every knit 
ting center in America and Europe. Every year there are 
visitors from England, Germany, South America and fre 


quently from such far-away places as China and Japan. 

This year the Raw Silk Committee of the Underwear In 
stitute will have a very elaborate exhibit at the show. 
exhibit will have machinery and equipment in operation 
testing silks in various ways, and in addition, will have on 
display equipment for grading hosiery. 

The National Association of Hosiery Manufacturers wil! 
hold their annual meeting and convention during the Ex 
hibition. They will elect new officers and have reund table 
discussions of the new and interesting phases of the indus- 
try. The present officers are: President, William Meyer. 
Apex Hosiery Company of Philadelphia, Pa.; first vice- 
president, Grover C. Knitting Works, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan; second vice-president, R. C. Aycock, Ay 
cock Hosiery Mills, South Pittsburgh, Tennessee; treasurer, 


This 


silk 


Good. Globe 


Ermest Blood. John Blood & Co., Ine., Philadelphia, Pa. : 
and managing director. Earl Constantine, 468 Fourth Av 
nue, New York, N. 
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His deduction is, therefore, that in view of the indi- 
cated necessity for working toward lower cost and 
meeting such conditions as are liable to arise under 
enforced changes in hours, etc., the modern equip- 
ment is, as one necessarily assumes, the better suit- 
ed for meeting competition under various marketing 
conditions. 

While the cost of operating the high production 
machine is greater than that of the low speed equip- 
ment, the cost of the production of the high speed 
machine is considerably less per unit for the reason 
that, according to the manufacturer making the 
study and comparison, it has a capacity of 17 dozen 
pairs of stockings in 10 hours, whereas the low speed 
machine of 18 sections was producing, prior to NRA 
becoming effective, but 10 dozen pairs in a 10-hour 
day. 

As explained by the manufacturer, “We did not 
at that time have the high production equipment, but 
had we been operating it we would have run it the 
same number of hours as we ran the older models, 
and gotten the greater production per hour.” 

As there are two distinctive periods in each year 
when a greater production is required to keep in 
step with demand, some few manufacturers are said 
to have installed sufficient additional equipment for 
taking care of the spring and the fall peak loads. It 
is pointed out, however, that this added machinery 
may be idle for eight or nine months in each year 
if it served the purpose only of increasing output 
for the seasonally busy periods. In this event, there 
is seen an increase in overhead cost, as interest on 
the investment on idle machinery necessarily must 
be taken into account. 

It is the opinion of some leading observers that 
very few manufacturers have installed additional 
equipment for the express purpose of operating it in 
only the two busy periods of each year, the thought 
being that most of the new installation is for re- 
placement and that the strictly modern equipment 
serves to answer the question as to how production 
may be best adapted to the busy and dull periods, 
while averting accumulation of stock. 

It is to be borne in mind that while women’s silk 
hosiery is, to a large extent, a seasonal item, in rela- 
tion to demand,-it is an item in which there may be 
frequent style changes in the future as well as in 
the past, and that in the installation of equipment 
the wise manufacturer is not overlooking this fact. 


To discuss at the knitting show— 


Advance news of the Knitting Arts Exhibition, 
which will open in the Commercial Museum Building 
in Philadelphia on April 23, indicated that the ma- 
chinery exhibits will be more comprehensive than in 
recent years and will be interesting especially as an 
index to new installations for the safer conduct of 
industry in current conditions, affected in great ex- 
tent by sudden and frequent changes. 

It seems the first thought in the minds of man- 
ufacturers, trying to plan their near future produc- 
tion campaigns, is plant flexibility. But for the ele- 
ment of style this would be a more simple matter. 
Even at that an exchange of opinions, opportunity 
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for which will be afforded during the Exhibition and 
conferences with builders of machines, doubtless 
will prove very helpful. 

The regulation of output, notably in the three 
major knitting divisions, is to be attempted from 
various angles, it appears, one proposition being to 
start with inventories as an index of expansion or 
curtailment of hosiery production, as the case may 
be, Necessarily, the requirements of the user of 
machines to adapt plans to sudden and frequent 
changes directed mostly by NRA authority will, in 
large measure, dictate operating conditions among 
manufacturers of machines, in the same manner as 
the user of the machines is guided in his plans by 
jobber and retailer demands for his products. All 
of which promises to be a subject for very wide dis- 
cussion during the days of the Knitting Arts Exhibi- 
tion, for which it is stated more space has been sold 
and a greater and more comprehensive display of 
machinery is being provided than for any exhibi- 
tion in a number of years. 


A viewpoint on "used machinery"— 


While flexibility and modernization of plant are 
receiving thoughtful consideration among manufac- 
turers, it is evident from the sales of very large num- 
bers of used hosiery equipment that an element 
among manufacturers believes it will be able to 
meet future conditions with equipment that ordi- 
narily might be assumed to be obsolete or, in any 
event, workable relics of antiquity. Large numbers 
of used machines, seamless machines, for the ho- 
siery, the underwear, and the knitted outerwear 
trades, have changed hands in the past three months, 
and there is an unfilled demand, even at very high 
prices. 

Installation of used equipment, particularly that 
which does not embrace recent improvements, is out 
of line with the thought of a recognized practical 
mechanic and manufacturer who says: “Assuming 
that the intelligent operation of business in the fu- 
ture requires some control of the total production 
facilities, then, on any limited schedule of operations 
of machines and with a definite minimum wage mak- 
ing for better social conditions, the only mills that 
can survive and can provide a profit are those using 
the more efficient methods as provided by modern 
equipment.” 

Going further, the person referred to states that 
in the last six months purchases of machinery have 
been of two distinctive types. On this subject he 
says, ““Beeause of increased costs and because man- 
ufacturers visualize still further increases in costs, 
it is only logical to expect the manufacturers of 
seamless hosiery to improve their position, because 
this type of manufacture is known to be more advan- 
tageous for lower costs and greater volume.” 

It is pointed out that some manufacturers have 
installed machinery with a view to taking care of 
the changes in the trend and the demand of the vol- 
ume purchasing power of the country. Others, it is 
maintained, “have been farsighted enough” to real- 
ize that, with increasing labor costs, old and inade- 
quate machinery cannot be expected to run on a 
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competitive basis. It is asserted that in the seam- 
less hosiery industry there is evidence of “undoubt- 
edly greater progress in the refinements and in the 
flexibility of these machines than in any of the other 
lines.” 

It is suggested by some interests discussing the 
matter of installations for meeting near future con- 
ditions, that many of the comparatively recent pur- 
chases of used machinery were inspired by an inten- 
tion to economize because of a shortage of funds 
for building up plants to desired capacities. Stu- 
dents of the codes and their effect on the markets 
say that it was this interpretation of the term “econ- 
omy” that caused some in the trade to expand their 
working time beyond code limitations. It is sug- 
gested in this connection that if manufacturers who 
reason in this way were permitted to operate three 
shifts, then the entire industry would be entitled to 
the same privilege and the consequence would be, as 
indicated by statistics, an enormous production and 
loss and suffering in consequence. 

“We have seen how quickly styles change in so 
many lines of textile manufactures, particularly in 
hosiery,” observes a manufacturer, “and I am in- 
clined to believe that because of these changes, rath- 
er than have, say, six different types of machines and 
permitting one or two types to remain idle when the 
style trend demands results from the four others, 
the most practical investment will, of course, be in 
the flexible machine which can be operated at all 
times merely by adaptation to the vogue.” 

Starting with this premise, it would appear logi- 
cal that a manufacturer purchasing equipment 
should do so on the principle that he is likely to op- 
erate it for a number of years to come and that, 
therefore, the chief consideration should be of flexi- 
bility, durability and speed of operation. 


Underwear mills denied amendment to code 
providing for machinery installation limitation 


Under the existing code for the hosiery industry, 
manufacturers are faced with more perplexing con- 
ditions than prior to their code becoming effective.. 
Under a recent ruling by the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration, rejecting an amendment to the under- 
wear code, it would appear that a broader demand 
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for knitted underwear machinery will be felt than 
if the amended Code, which was submitted by the 
Underwear Institute, had been approved. That 
amendment, as is generally known in the trade, pro- 
vided for registration of new machinery installed in 
the industry. This, it was held by the code authori- 
ty, would have tended to a quasi-monopoly, delay the 
recovery of the equipment industries, and tend to 
hinder invention. This decision is to be regarded 
as a most important one from the standpoint of both 
the machinery industry and the industry which uses 
the machines, and it is believed to have established 
a precedent in other branches of the knit goods in- 
dustry. 


The language of Mark Harned, assistant deputy 
administrator, textile division, reads like a docu- 
ment calculated to go down in the history of regula- 
tion in the output of textiles. Mr. Harned referred 
to the provision in virtually the following language: 

“It would tend to give to those who already have 
sufficient machinery to supply their demand a quasi- 
monopolistic advantage, and a certain immunity 
from competition. Certain mills would have been 
unable to fill their orders under recent conditions, 
had the proposed limitations been effective. It would 
prevent certain competitors from filling legitimate 
demands of their customers.” 


“It would delay the recovery of equipment indus- 
tries by restricting purchases of new machinery and 
retard reemployment in those industries.” 


“It would tend to prevent the development and 
proper utilization of new inventions and improved 
processes.” 


The knitted outerwear industry appears to offer 
a wide field for invention for better adapting produc- 
tion to demand under existing code hours. There 
are, in this industry especially, two peak load sea- 
sons, one of which embraces March and April in the 
bathing suit industry and the other running into the 
fall months for sweaters. Under the existing code, 
manufacturers are allowed eight extra hours per 
week for eight weeks, this time to be distributed dur- 
ing the ordinarily busy period, the arrangement be- 
ing not satisfactory to a great mass of the manufac- 
turers. 





Changes in Gair Organization sion is now Haverhill Boxboard, Inc.; of the Committee on Sulphonated Oils 
Robert Gair Company, Inc., 155 East 2d Tonawanda Division is now Tona- of the American Oil Chemists Society. 
44th St., New York City, manufactur- Wanda Boxboards, Inc. Vers 


, * 
ers of paperboard and _ paperboard 


products, recently announced through 
E. Victor Donaldson, president, that 
the six plants formerly operating as 
divisions had been incorporated as 
wholly owned subsidiaries, effective 
March 1. The Piedmont division is 
now Gair Cartons, Inc.; Thames River 
division is now Gair Thames Contain- 
ers, Inc.; Connecticut Corrugated Divi- 
sion (Shelton) is now Gair Shelton 
Containers, Inc.; Warner and Childs 
Division (Medford) is now Gair Bos- 
ton Containers, Ine.: Haverhill Divi- 


large scale. 


Clemson Seniors Visit 

The members of the senior class in 
the textile chemistry and dyeing of the 
Clemson textile school recertly visited 
the Southern Bleachery and Piedmont 
Print Works, where they observed the 
printing of textiles as practiced on a 
Dr. Eugene R. 
of the Clemson textile school 
cently been appointed as a member of 
the Committee on Mercerization of the 
American Association of Textile Color- 
ists and Chemists, and also a member 


Ball Bearing Remote 
Control for Liquid Level 


The Swartwout Company, 18511 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, has an 
nounced a new ball bearing remote 
control for liquid level in tanks, con- 
densers, receivers, and other vessels. 
The company points out that the float 


chamber is equipped with full ball bear- 
ing construction of stainless steel balls 
and races to eliminate friction caused 
by liquid under pressure. It is designed 
to operate valves at any distance up 
to 300 ft. and at pressures up to 450 th. 


Manning 
has re- 
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FOR RAYON — operates 
at lower cost with less 
needle breakage —norav- 
eling waste--reduces im- 
perfections to a mini- 
mum. 
e 
WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Norristown, Pa. 


WILDMAN 


SPRING NEEDLE BODY MACHINE 
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At the Knitting Arts Exhibition 


Be Sure to Visit the Demonstration of the 


WILDMAN 


Single Head .. . Full-Fashioned 


KNITTING MACHINE 
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The extreme flexibility and versatility 
of the Wildman Single Head Machine 


has been well proved by performance. 






















Now Two Additional Improve- 
ments Give the Wildman Virtually 
Complete Automatic Action. 


|. Automatic Rack-back that brings 
the machine back to starting posi- 
tion with the new yarn ready to 
hook on the welt-bar. 


2. Easy Welt-turner that is so simple 
in operation that it is possible for 
even inexperienced operators to 
turn the welt with utmost ease. 


If you are not going to the Exhibi- 
tion write for descriptive literature. 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
Full-Fashioned Division 
NORRISTOWN, PA. 
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Industry chooses BANNER MACHINES 
for FAST and EFFICIENT Production 


A COMPLETE LINE of machines 


for every hosiery knitting need. 


BANNER MACHINES 
for HALF-HOSE 
Wrap Stripe, Duplex 12 Step 
Double Feed, Automatic True- 
Rib-Top, Split Foot, 12 Step, 
Mesh Jacquard, Combination 
and Plain Banner Machines. 


BANNER MACHINES 
for GOLF HOSE 

12 Step, Duplex 12 Step, Dou- 

ble Feed, Jacquard, Mesh, 

Rib-to-Toe, Combination and 

Plain Banner Machines. 


BANNER MACHINES 
for LADIES' HOSE 
Mesh, Single-Top, Nib-Jack, 
Split-Foot, Rib-to-toe, Plain 

Banner Machines. 


BANNER MACHINES 
for CHILDREN'S HOSE 
Wrap Stripe, Jacquard, Rib- 
to-toe, 12. Step, Duplex 12 
Step Double-Feed, Mesh, Plain 
Banner Machines. 


mteeee 


vs 


NEEDLES. SINKERS, JACKS, LINKS, 
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Bi styling ability, increased ma- 
chine efficiency and increased production are Hemphill 
Company’s recent contribution to an industry attempting to 
adiust itself to present day problems. The new Banner 
Wrap Stripe Machine with 19 independent steps, and short 
move main ratchet, increases pattern scope, gives quicker 
pattern changes, shows increased pattern efficiency, and fully 
maintains former production records. 


Banner automatic Transferring devices with new sleeve 
cylinder give new time savings. Operator no longer needs 
to turn machine by hand, introduce yarn to needles, nor 
insert hand in cylinder. A special safety lock makes this 


new equipment fool-proof. 


Efficiency is further increased by the patented Banner 
electric stop motion for wrap stripe and Rib machines. It 
quickly pays for its installation in reduction of seconds and 


waste. 


Banner developments in double feed reverse plating have 
brought Banner machines highest production records in 
their class) Banner Duplex 12 Step Double Feed gives 2 or 
3 color patterns with all the operating advantages of the old 
Banner 12 Step machine. 


For a full list of Banner machines and efficiency 
devices--see any Hemphill Company Representative. 


HEMPHILL COMPANY 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


General Sales Office and Machine Exhibit, 93 Worth St., New York 


Philadelphia High Point, N. C. Chattanooga 
6822 N. Gratz St. Commercial Bank Bldg. James Bldg. 


AND PATTERN SUPPLIES IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE AT CHATTANOOGA, HIGH POINT, AND PAWTUCKET 
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Improvements in Equipment and 






Methods of Boarding Hosiery 


By B. D. Gaddy 


Supt., Golden Belt Mfg. Company 


SOUTHERN mill superintendent here 

discusses the operation of the board- 
ing department, its development, and gives 
some practical suggestions on the operation 
itself 


departments where working conditions are less 

attractive than in others. In the old days this 
was generally true of the boarding department in 
the hosiery mill. The boarding room, as a necessary 
evil, was placed in an out-of-the-way corner or base- 
ment where the hot air and lint would give the least 
trouble. This was in the days of the old dry box 
system and wooden forms. These dry boxes were 
equipped with radiators and fan to dry the hosiery. 
There were a series of drawers fitted with racks and 
wood pins to separate the boards and hold them on 
edges so the hot air could pass through. 

When a boarder opened a drawer to exchange 
boards he was greeted with a hot blast of air in his 
face. The wood forms were made of hard wood highly 
polished and waxed. 

The excessive heat to which these forms were 
subjected made them very brittle and easily nicked, 
which made them unsuitable for sheer 
high grade hosiery. 

The first real progressive departure 
from this system was the cast aluminum 
hollow forms erected on tables and heated 
by steam. These tables were made in sin- 
gle and double section, the single section 
carrying 12 forms on one side while the 
double section carried 12 forms on either 
side. 

These tables were usually installed 
with a single or half table at each end of 
the group in order to have an alley with 
12 boards to each side. A boarder could 
use 12 forms to himself in the alley with 
another boarder, or the two boarders could 
work together on the 24 forms in the al- 
ley. This system eliminated the dry 
boxes and the wooden forms with all their 
objectionable features and made it pos- 
sible to build the boarding room light and airy and 
greatly improve the working conditions. 

It was found to be very difficult to make alumi- 
num castings without sand holes, small blisters and 


[: all lines of manufacturing there are usually some 





rough spots, which made them impractical for sheer 
silk chiffon hosiery. For this reason the form man- 
ufacturers turned to stainless steel for a material 
best suited for metal forms. 

The hosiery manufacturers also discovered that 
the steam heated form was too hot for sheer silk ho- 
siery. Before the damp hose could be placed in cor- 
rect position on the form parts of the stocking would 
dry at the edges and when these edges were moved 
to the required position there would be board marks 
in the stocking. It was also found that the exces- 
sive heat of the steam heated form had a crisping 
effect on the fine silk similar to the curling iron on 
the hair, which caused the fabric to have a glazed 
or shiny appearance and also caused the fabric to 
contract when it absorbed the natural moisture from 
the air. 

This defect in steam heat led to the adoption of 
hot water for heating the forms. The water is heat- 
ed to any given required temperature and maintained 
at this temperature automatically by a steam regu- 
lator. The hot water is circulated through the forms 
by a water pump. 

Since it was found that cooler boards were con- 
ducive to better workmanship on the part of the op- 
erative and produced a better and more permanent 
finish on the fabric, it is practical to give one opera- 
tive 24 forms and run the temperature as low as 
complete drying will permit. 

A hot water unit usually consists of 6 to 10 dou- 





Photos, courtesy Paramount Textile Machinery ¢ 


Showing installation of the latest type of hosiery boarding 


equipment; the "Dual-Heat''; note compact arrangement 


ble tables of forms to one pump, and where it is pos- 
sible, it is good practice to confine the chiffon weight 


goods to a hot water unit running the lowest tem- 
perature and the service weights to a unit running 
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A complete line of braiding 
machines designed and built 
for efficient production of: 


Tapes 
Bindings 
Fish Lines 
Shoe Laces 
Packing 
Round 
and 
Square 
Rug Braids 
Candle Wick 
Elastic 
Round 
and 
Flat 
Hose Covering 
Wire Covering 


Special 
Machines 


To Order 





FIDELITY UNIVERSAL “in WINDING AND SPOOLING 
g MACHINES 


RIBBERS 





MULTIPLE- om CREASING 
KNITTING—BRAIDING— MACHINES —w INDING— -CREASING 


FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY, - PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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a higher temperature. The temperature can be reg- 
ulated on any unit to suit any one given style, but 
could not be regulated to suit some tables on chiffon 
weight and some on service weight at the same time. 
The best results can be obtained by giving each op- 
erative 24 forms for all styles. 


The latest developments— 


With the current demand for service wear on 
chiffon hosiery it has been necessary to add extra 
heavy splicing at the points of greatest wear, such 
as the hem, heels, soles and toes. This condition has 
brought about a combination of a service and chif- 
fon weight stocking and added a new problem to the 
drying form. The low temperature desired for the 
sheer fabric is too slow for the re-inforced sections. 
The form makers are now attacking this problem in 
their new equipment by again heating with steam 
and insulating the section of the form where the 
sheer portion of the stocking rests and giving full 
heat at the heavy or reinforced sections. This meth- 
od will reduce the number of forms necessary for 
one operative as it speeds up the drying at the slow- 
est point. 

These new units are grouped compactly on a 
small stand and one board is brought into workable 
position at a time by motor-driven mechanical de- 
vice. This arrangement permits the operative to re- 
main in a fixed position and eliminates the necessity 
of walking along the table from one board to an- 
other, and also conserves floor space. 


With the various improvements outlined in equip- 
ment, we have the same human element to deal with 
in pulling the stocking on the form in the same old 
way. As a rule, boarders who have been trained on 
heavy cotton hosiery and socks never change over 
and make expert boarders on sheer silk hosiery. They 
are too heavy-handed and have too much lost motion. 
They handle the stocking too much at too many 
places. The best boarded stocking is the least board- 
ed stocking, that is to say, the stocking put in the 
correct position by the fewest movements. If it 
were possible to place the stocking on the form by 





A large installation of regular type of hosiery boarding, in 
a well-known mill 
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magic and never touch it by hand, this would be the 
ideal method. It used to be just any old man’s job, 
but it has come to be an art that requires a woman’s 
touch, and the modern boarding room has progressed 
to a department where working conditions are in 
keeping with other departments of a well organized 
hosiery plant. 

As stated before, the best results on the hot water 
form can be obtained by giving each boarder 24 
forms and letting each boarder board his own work 
without the assistance of another. This makes the 
boarder feel his own individual responsibility and he 
has no alibi for any inferior work. He can regulate 
his speed in accordance with his individual ability 
and the difficulty of the work in hand. If it requires 
more time for a difficult hem 
pressed by a moving machine or the urge of an as- 
sistant. 

The capacity of 24 forms has sufficient range to 
permit any variable speed that the operator finds 
necessary to produce a required quality. 

Boarding is a very important operation and con- 
tributes much to the finished appearance of the 
product, and more time and thought should be given 
to how well it can be done rather than how fast and 
cheaply it can be done. This is the problem of a 
well managed boarding room. 

In teaching a boarder. the emphasis should be 
placed on how to handle a stocking. Boarding can 
be made an easy job or a hard job, simply by the 
method employed. One man can work twice as hard 
as another man sawing a plank if he does not know 
how to pull a saw. 

I often think of the energy wasted by most peo- 
ple in using a file or a hack saw. These tools only 
cut one way, and how some people bear down on them 
on the backward stroke is amusing. The same prin- 
ciple applies to boarding. There are enough false 
moves, and enough energy wasted, in the average 
boarding room, to increase the production 20 per 
cent. 

As an illustration: it is much 
stocking off the board than on it. In raising a stock- 
ing to start it on the toe of the board, with 
a little practice, using the sense of touch. 
the seam can be turned to the right fingers 
so that it will be near the groove in the 
edge of the board when it starts on the 
toe. Then again, the slight adjustment of 
the seam to the proper position in the 
groove can be made more easily with the 
stocking loose on the board than when it 
is tight. The loose fabric can be moved 
into position without making diagonal 
marks on the fabric by the sharp edges of 
the board. 

The toe can be placed best in position 
with the left fingers while pulling the sole 
gently by holding the heel out of place 
above the heel of the board with the right 
fingers. This prevents burning the right 
fingers against the heel of the board. 

The heel of the stocking should not be 
placed completely on the heel of the board 
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Partners in 
Leadership 


To be counted among America’s 


leading manufacturers of fine qual- 


ity silk stockings carries with it a 
responsibility that taxes the experi- 
ence and ingenuity of the best 
brains in the industry —for finer qual- 
ities, greater speeds, more firsts, few- 
er seconds; clearer, sheerer fabric. 


That we are America's largest pro- 
ducers of Spring-Beard Needles and 
that nearly all the leading manufac- 
turers of fine quality silkstockings are 
standardized on Royersford Needles 
makes us partners in that leadership. 


ROYERSFORD NEEDLE WORKS, Inc. 


America's Largest Makers of Spring-Beard Needles 
Main Office and Works—Royersford,Penna. 


Southern Office—Provident Bidg., Chattanooga Tenn. 


The prescription for better knitting 


ROYERSFORD NEEDLES 
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until the toe is properly set, then the sole can be 
pulled hard enough to permit the heel to go into 
place in an easy natural way without strain, which 
makes a wide heel pocket. The shortest lines in the 
foot are the seam and the inside sole selvages. The 
seam is stretched in placing the heel and then the 
inside selvage is stretched to match in order to give 
a square blocked heel effect. 

In starting the stocking on the form the hem 
should be held between the fingers on either side up 
in the hem near where the hem joins the boot, with 
the back seam near the grooved edge of the board. 
The first pull should be smooth and gentle, so as not 
to put any undue strain on the leg, and also not to 
pull the hem and picot edges all out of shape. 


It will take almost as much time to straighten out 
and square up the picot edges on an improperly 
boarded hem as it will to board the whole stocking, 
and even then a hem which has been turned inside 
out and stretched out of shape on the first pull can 
never be boarded to look as well as one not so 
abused. 

After the first pull, the calf and ankle portion of 
the leg is worked down, leaving the bottom of the 
heel tab standing loose above the heel of the board 
for a finger hold. At this point the whole leg should 
be worked down loosely and the back seam placed in 
position while the leg is still loose on the board. In 
other words, board the leg of the stocking, all ex- 
cept pulling it down tight before boarding the foot. 
Then if the leg dries while the foot is being boarded 
it dries in the right position and no edge or crease 
marks are made. 

The second move is to board the toe. Place the 
toe in position with the left fingers while holding the 
heel tab in the right fingers and pulling against the 
sole toward the heel at right angles to the leg. On 
this pull the heel should be pulled to the right in the 
direction of the adjacent board at the right. This 
pull will stretch the sole along the seam line and 
place the heel pocket in position to drop on to the 
heel of the board in a free and easy manner with- 
out bulging the heel pocket. Then drop the right 
fingers down to the inside sole selvage corner and 
stretch this inside seam to match the bottom seam 
to square the heel and make it stand at right angle to 
the foot. With the seam in the leg in place and the 
foot boarded, all that is left to do is to pull the leg 
down reasonably tight and square off the welt. 


There is nothing to be gained by pulling a stock- 
ing unreasonably hard to a given mark on the board 
in order to get even lengths. Even lengths are a 
fine and desirable thing to have provided they are 
knit even lengths. On the other hand, there is a dis- 
tinct disadvantage in pulling a stocking too hard to 
get length. There will be a compensating natural 
adjustment when the fabric comes off the board and 
absorbs its natural moisture, which will cause the 
finish to break down and let the stocking contract in 
both width and length. 

I have never forgotten an expression of an old 
English finisher which I heard when I was a boy. 
He said, “Damn a stretched stocking.” For this rea- 
son there should be the closest co-operation between 
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the boarding room foreman and the sizing man in 
the knitting room. The sizing man should visit the 
boarding room every day and check up on how the 
goods are fitting the forms. The boarding room fore- 
man should check any unusual lengths or off-size to 
see if they are confined to any one machine, and if 
so, report it to the sizing man. Many other defects, 
such as chafed wales, narrowing dropped stitches, 
misplaits, etc., should be reported immediately by 
the boarding room foreman to the sizing man, who, 
as a rule, is also the quality man in the knitting 
room. I recall on one occasion having one of my 
friends visit my boarding room. On looking over the 
work he remarked that it was “unusually good 
boarding”. I replied that it was just a combination 
of average boarding and good knitting, which is only 
another way of saying that if a stocking is to be cor- 
rectly boarded it must be correctly knit. 


Sood knitting aids the boarding— 


With the boarding room foreman working with 
the sizing man and furnishing him samples of vari- 
ous defects showing up daily and keeping the knit- 
ting department keyed up at all times, a much better 
product will be the result. 

In stripping stockings from the boards I find that 
better results can be obtained by stripping three 
stockings at a time and re-filling three boards rather 
than a larger number. The boarder can take care of 
the work better and the boards will be kept filled 
longer, which will permit lower temperature on the 
boards and slower drying, which gives a better finish. 

The same co-operation required between the 
boarding and knitting room is also necessary be- 
tween the boarding department and the dyehouse. I 
think the dyer should also be an expert boarder. He 
should be able to go into the boarding room and see 
if his goods can be properly boarded without any 
unnecessary effort on the part of the boarder. 

A stocking that squeaks when it is drawn on the 
board or sticks to the board when it dries is not 
properly finished. No finishing materials should be 
used in the dyehouse which will give these results. 

The proper combination of finishing materials 
will produce a finish that will facilitate the board- 
ing operation, as well as improve the appearance of 
the product. 

My experience has been that the boarding room 
is a fine index to the efficiency of the whole plant. 
and the man who gives much thought and attention 
to this department will be generously rewarded. 


Strange, isn’t it, that an overseer or superintend- 
ent must continue giving the same instructions and 
orders to the same people day after day, month after 
month ? 

Yeah, that is strange, but stranger still, is the fact 
that those same overseers and superintendents must 
have someone give them practically the same orders 
day after day, month after month and year after year. 

Gosh! it does look like we would learn some time, 
doesn’t 7t?—-OLD-TIMER. 
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THE NEW RAYON OF FASHION 


BECAUSE THEY HAVE 


Nénstant Uniformity 
C 
Wel. af la (ility 
| Prestige 


Under the Crown Quality Control Plan. . . dresses, suits and underthings 
knitted of Crown Rayon Yarns have the added and unique support of the 
Crown Tested Quality Grade-Mark. It stands for tests made and approved in 
the official laboratory of the National Retail Dry Goods Association, for color 
fastness, dry cleanability, or washability and wearing satisfaction. 

Have you seen the new Crown Rayon Chalkelle? Permanently dulled finish 
yarn, the textile achievement of the year ... Adaptable to underthings, to 


sports and formal fashions! 


CROWN RAYON YARNS, the NEW Rayon of Fashion, Product of The Viscose Company, 
World's Largest Producers of Rayon + 200 Madison Avenue, New York City +» We comply with the NRA 
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Uses Oil and the One-Bath Method 
for Dyeing and De-Gumming Silk Hose 


By W. Ashton Daniel 


Dyer, Knitting Dept., Wiscassett Mills Co. 


HE dyer in a well-known southern mill 
here revives two subjects which were dis- 
cussed thoroughly in the ‘Knitting Kinks’ 
department some time ago. Other experi- 
ences are invited xe gk ag 


HERE have been several articles and discussions 

in COTTON relative to the dyeing of silk hosiery 

in an oil bath or a soap bath.* Several years 
ago there were quite a number of dyers using the 
two-bath method of dyeing hosiery. It is my opinion 
that hosiery manufacturers and dyers will soon see 
the advantages of dyeing in an oil bath just as they 
have seen the advantages of dyeing with the one- 
bath method, for it is generally known that dyers 
are gradually adopting the one-bath method. 

If there are any dyers at present using soap to 
de-gum silk hose while dyeing with the one-bath 
method, there is no question in my mind but that 
when they change to oil—as I believe they will 
eventually do—they will find that in the past they 
have been utilizing unnecessary time and expense, 
and will wonder how they “got by” with the finish 
and feel of the hosiery they were sending to the fin- 
ishing room. 

In the first place, I have not found that soap has 
the leveling action for dyers that oil has, and it has 
been my experience that the utmost care must be 
taken in order to turn out goods that are not streaked 
or spotted. We all know that soap at a boil disso- 
ciates and forms free carbonates, as boiling goes on, 
thereby increasing the alkalinity of the dyebath. One 
can readily see what happens when this takes place. 
The pH of the bath is increased and this is one of 
the sure causes for the sulphon cyanine type black 
or other colors to reduce. Prolonging the dyeing op- 
eration in order to bring the batch up to shade will 
result in chafed goods and broken fibers. This fact 
alone is a convincing argument for many for the use 
of oil, when dyeing by the one-bath 
method. 

Oils, on the other hand, act just the opposite. At 
the start of the boil the pH is high and as boiling 
is continued the pH of the bath drops. This drop- 
ping of the pH of the bath when using oil, which 


especially 


*Several years ago, in the “KNITTING KINKS” department. a 
number of mills answered a question on this subject. and also with 
reference to one-bath versus two-bath de-gumming and dyeing It 
would be interesting to have these mills now report, following their 
further experience, as to whether they have retained or changed 
from the practices then in use: and why These mills. and any 
others, are invited to discuss this subject further for “KNITTING 
KINKS".—The Editor. 





usually takes place in 15 or 20 minutes, enables the 
dyer to run the batch several hours, if necessary, 
without in any way impairing the goods. If the soap 
bath is run several hours the result will be a chafed 
and “well cooked” batch of hosiery. 

I may state right here that, in my opinion, in or- 
der to get best results in finish, feel, saving of time 
and money and trouble, etc., the goods must be en- 
tered at a boil and oil must be in the dye bath. 

If a dyer starts his bath at 100 degrees F. or 120 
degrees F., using soap, he will surely get much sud- 
ding at first and if the dye is not added very rapidly 
some of the dyestuffs will ride over the front and 
back of the machines on the suds. When this takes 
place it is almost impossible to keep an accurate rec- 
ord or formula on any shade. Therefore, if one is not 
able to locate a de-gumming oil suitable for his pur- 
pose, then I recommend by all means that he enter 
the goods in the soap bath at a boil in order to elimi- 
nate this foaming and sudding which one gets at 
lower temperatures. However, as there are many 
manufacturers who have on the market at present 
several good de-gumming oils, there is no excuse for 
the dyer not obtaining one which will suit his indi- 
vidual conditions and requirements. 

Not only is oil recommended for de-gumming and 
dyeing silk hosiery, but I also recommend it for the 
dyeing, and I might say de-oiling, of rayon-and-cot- 
ton mixed hosiery. By de-oiling, I mean the boiling 
out of all rayon oils and foreign matter that the 
rayon comes into contact with in the knitting and 
also in the manufacturing. This oil must be removed 
before level dyeing and well finished hosiery can be 
obtained. If this rayon oil is not removed, especially 
if the hose is made water-repellent, the water-repel- 
lent compound coming into contact with whatever 
rayon oil remains in the goods will cause spots and 
streaked goods. Here again oi] has an advantage in 
that soap will not emulsify these oils to the extent 
that they will be washed out of the hose. 

As I see it, and as experience has taught me, 
there is one more reason why oil should be used in 
the dye bath. That is, that very hard to 
rinse out of the hose, and if it is not entirely rinsed 
out it will, upon ageing, cause the hose to become 
vellow and in all probability produce a rancid odor 


soap is 


on the hose. 

In conclusion, I will summarize the most impor- 
tant reasons why I feel oil is much better in dyeing 
full-fashioned hos‘ery than soap: 1, better finish and 
fee] to the hosiery; 2, better leveling action for dye- 
stuffs; 3, reduction of dyestuffs less likely: 4, longer 
running of batch, if without anv harsh- 
ening effect; 5, more accurate formulae may be kept: 
6, oils in rayon and silk are easier and more quickly 
more economy. 


necessary, 


emulsified; and 7, 
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PLAN TO ATTEND 


The Thirtieth Annual 


KNITTING ARTS EXHIBITION 


COMMERCIAL MUSEUM 


Philadelphia 
April 23-24-25-26-27 


Under the joint Auspices 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of HOSIERY MANUFACTURERS 


and 


THE UNDERWEAR INSTITUTE 


The largest machine manufacturers in the industry—together 
with the manufacturers of mill supplies and accessories—ex- 
hibit their products at this Exhibition for your benefit. It is 
the most economical way for you to view the latest improve- 
ments and progress made in the industry during the past year. 


Every mill official should attend and encourage his employees 
to do so. There will be a wealth of new ideas and improve- 
ments to take to your factory that will cut production costs. 


No event on the knitting calendar surpasses this complete dis- 
play. Practically all exhibits will be in operation. 


Tickets may be secured from exhibitors or by communicating 


direct with the management 


Reduced Railroad Rates on all Lines 
Consult your nearest Railroad Agent 


REMEMBER THE DATES—PLAN TO ATTEND 


Albert C. Rau, Manager 
327 Park Square Bldg., Boston 
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Taeeet Seantc end lendencies es to 
Making and Selling “Ringless 


preceded retailer preparations for offering it 

to the public; notwithstanding the adverse 
comment that was circulated through trade publi- 
cations and may have reached the consuming public. 
Speaking of the term “Ringless”, it will probably fall 
into disuse entirely and a better descriptive term 
take its place. 

Objection to general use of Ringless seems to 
have been voiced first among some of the Central 
West large retail establishments, in criticism of 
Eastern dealers. It appears this objection was due 
to the fact that so many women were asking for 
Ringless hosiery while numbers of retailers were still 
skeptical and not carrying it in their stocks. It was 
the experience of one important distributor to re- 
tailers that they desired to reduce their stocks of 
plain hosiery before making the Ringless available. 


As was pointed out, the women who were ask- 
ing for the Ringless type and were able to buy it 
at a reasonable price gave it preference over types 
that were not described by retailers as Ringless. 
This, of course, served to retard sales of true Ring- 
less particularly while the product of mills, which 
were experimenting with methods of their own, 
proved unsatisfactory. It was not surprising that 
numbers of manufacturers who had attempted the 
Ringless, even with the latest models of three-carrier 
attachments, lost their enthusiasm. 

It seems to have been assumed by some concerns 
attempting the production of Ringless that the at- 
tachment was all that was necessary for escaping the 
shadow effect of zebra stripes. Further experience 
by some of the manufacturers forced the conclusion 
that low priced silk might prove disastrous to the 
hope of solving the problem as to how the rings in 
silk stockings might be eliminated; but even with 
the use of the better quality silk, it remained neces- 
sary to exact very close inspection and a liberal 
throwing out of any stocking failing to measure up 
to the highest standard adopted by the more ambi- 
tious mill owners. 

In view of successive revelations as to the char- 
acter of silk required for obtaining the better re- 
sults, throwsters have been co-operating with manu- 
facturers in experimentation, and it is stated that 
some very satisfactory results have been obtained 
in the direction of a more nearly 100 per cent pro- 
duction of stockings free from a blemish that could 
probably be charged to the silkworm. 

Some very recent hosiery advertisements, while 
making no mention of Ringless, stressed the import- 
ance of using “fresh” silk, recalling to the minds of 
many hosiers a page advertisement in a widely read 
weekly publication of November 6, 1926, in which 
the manufacturer, advertising his line, stated among 


T HE fame of “Ringless” hosiery seems to have 


other things that only “twenty-four days elapsed 
from Filature to Foot”, seeking to make it appear 
that the silk in the stocking was virtually as “fresh” 
as when the silk worm got through with its job and 
was succeeded by the reelers in Japan. Of course, 
this was stretching a point, and it is recalled that 
the publication intimated that it did not want any 
more such extravagant assertions in advertisements 
appearing in its pages. 

Some of the more enthusiastic believers in Ring- 
less hosiery made by the three-carrier device pre- 
dict that it will represent more than 50 per cent of 
the silk full-fashioned hosiery sold in the better re- 
tail stores. One particular enthusiast points out 
that manufacturers must not exact such prices as 
would penalize women for wearing 100 per cent 
Ringless hosiery. There is a considerable saving in 
production by reason of a very radical reduction in 
the number of seconds and irregulars. The Ringless 
may become standard in no less extent than the picot 
now is, but to achieve the desired results from the 
many months of experimentation, manufacturers will 
require good silk, to begin with; proper conditioning, 
and proper knitting. The public wants a clear silk 
fabric, but its production must be on an economical- 
ly sound basis. Otherwise, it could not be success- 
fully sold permanently. It must present an advant- 
age in addition to freedom from stripes or rings, and 
a washboard effect. 


Will ''Ringless" be discarded to make way 
for another descriptive term? 


Referring to a suggestion that the word “Ring- 
less” as a descriptive term will fall into disuse, if it 
has not already been abandoned, it was found 
through observation of consumer reaction to offer- 
ings of hosiery priced higher than $1 a pair, that 
when Ringless was mentioned they were prone to 
expect too much, just as many manufacturers, at the 
outset, seemed to feel that every stocking made with 
the three-carrier device would come off the machine 
100 per cent perfect. Such an achievement would 
border on the miraculous. 

A trade publication notes in its comments on the 
Ringless type that a manufacturer who has installed 
approved attachments for making it has reduced his 
throw-outs by around 16 per cent. He is quoted as 
saying he believes that eventually there will be an 
increase in the number of throw-outs and that the 
production of Ringless will be recognized as a neces- 
sary economic step. 

Increased consumer demand is expected during 
the summer months, and it is believed that by that 
time manufacturers will have solved the problem of 
how to produce the Ringless stocking at but little 
more than the cost of the prevailing type. 
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It is commonly admitted in the trade that prog- 
ress thus far in the elimination of stripes, rings, and 
washboard effects justifies the expenditure of all 
the time and money devoted to experimentation. 
Henry Ford was quoted recently as saying that if 
the public had been satisfied with the original type 
of automobile, the automobile never would have be- 
come popular. Had the public been satisfied with 
stockings showing the rings, etc., there never would 
have been an effort to eliminate them. 

It is interesting to advert to the comment of a 
rather recent skeptic as to the future for Ringless 


Styling Men's Hosiery. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

The development of machines for knitting men’s 
hosiery has progressed to the stage where pattern pos- 
sibilities are practically unlimited. When fancy hos- 
iery first became popular, styling was not an important 
factor, as only a few pattern variations were possible. 
With the increase in pattern possibilities it has be- 
come necessary to study the various factors which in- 
fluence the demand for hosiery. 

These items listed in the order of importance are 
summarized as follows: Machine limitations; con- 
struction and material development; cost or profit pos- 
sibilities; color trends; competitors’ offerings; con- 
sumer’s point of view; and promotional possibilities. 

Each of these factors has a definite bearing on the 
development of the respective styles to be made up for 
a given line. The information necessary for the vari- 
ous items to be considered can be obtained from 
sources as indicated under each item and by analyses 
made as outlined. 

The styling of a line is always dependent upon 
machine possibilities, therefore it is essential that a 
close contact be established between the hosiery man- 
ufacturers and the machine builder. This contact will 
keep the manufacturer informed of future develop- 
ments in process. The machine builder in turn is post- 
ed as to style trends, so that he is able to adjust his 
development trends to conform to style demands. 

Yarn manufacturers are constantly experimenting 
with new types of materials and yarn combinations. 
Due to existing material prices it is possible to use 
materials which were formerly prohibited, because of 
price, thus producing new effects. Because of these 
developments and price changes in materials, it is 
necessary to establish a close contact with the repre- 
sentatives of yarn manufacturers. 

Sample stockings of proposed construction should 
be knit and analyzed for cost on the basis of new ma- 
terial and labor prices. Each style must then be de- 
signed from the standpoint of construction and pat- 
tern to permit a reasonable profit. Competitive mer- 
chandise must also be kept in mind in determining con- 
struction, design and profit margins. 

The correct colors to be used for a given line must 
be determined from information gained from various 
sources. Styles of previous lines should be analyzed 
to determine sale trends which must then he discount- 
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stockings. The writer makes free to credit manu- 
facturers with having reduced seconds from the mul- 
tiple carrier device by 15 per cent to 30 per cent, 
whereas the same manufacturers formerly were get- 
ting 45 per cent to 50 per cent seconds. On the sub- 
ject of blemish in the fabric due to unevenness of 
silk, this manufacturer says, “My honest opinion 
is that when the consuming public is once educated 
to what washboard fabric really is, and start to de- 
mand the elimination of that effect,” it will be found 
that goods having the washboard effect will be far 
less objectionable than the rings. 


ed on the basis of the selling season for which the 
hose is intended. Manufacturers of suitings, shirts, 
neck wear and shoes must be contacted to determine 
their coloring and pattern types planned for the sea- 
son, in which the hose in question are to be sold. In 
this way the hosiery can be made to blend and har- 
monize with the other parts of the wardrobe. The in- 
formation can then be checked with developments 
made by leading yarn and dyestuff manufacturers. 


The competition offered by leading manufacturers 
must be studied for developments in materials, equip- 
ment, design and trade acceptance, so that specialties 
developed by them may be duplicated or improved up- 
on, should a particular demand arise. This informa- 
tion can be obtained by close personal contact with in- 
fluential buyers, material and machine manufacturers, 
and a close study of leading trade publications. 


The styles, to receive trade acceptance, must be 
made up to meet the consumer’s point of view. This 
can be determined by contacting buyers of important 
outlets for the various classes of goods sold, to deter- 
mine what styles in one’s own line and also in com- 
petitors’ lines are selling. Information as to com- 
petition in the various territories can be obtained 
from a mill’s own salesmen, who can also furnish ideas 
as to requirements, such as pattern types, colors and 
materials. Contacting one’s own salesmen will assist 
in making them style conscious and in obtaining ready 
acceptance of the lines when the samples are received 
by them for presentation to the trade. Having aroused 
their interest they will accept the styles readily, feel- 
ing that their ideas have been utilized in making up 
the line. 

The information gathered covering consumers’ 
needs, competition, color, pattern trends and machine 
developments, can then be summarized and passed on 
to the salesman when the samples are sent to him. 
This provides logical sales and style information to 
the salesmen, placing them in a position to be of as- 
sistance to the buyer, so that the buyer will look to 
them for logical information covering his require- 
ments. This makes it possible to hold the interest of 
the buyer and in turn increases the volume of sales. 


This information also places the stylist in a posi- 
tion to design and construct hosiery that will harmon- 
ize with other accessories of the wardrobe, thus meet- 
ing with ready acceptance and resulting in increased 
sales volume. CONTRIBUTOR No. 6212. 
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In this they have followed progress. Take The machines that make Torringtons are 
transportation, for instance. We used to as up-to-date and powerful and sure and 
ride behind horses. Fine animals, no swift as the age they represent. Con- 
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TORRINGTON SPRING BEARD NEEDLES 





FABRICS 


CUT AND FINISH are important... 

but fine fabric is probably the 
leading contributor to the success of 
underwear. Therefore, when such 
fabrics as these pictured here are 
produced, we point with consider- 
able pride to the fact that the machine 
that made them was equipped with 


Torrington needles. 


You can't knit a fabric without 
needles ...and you can't knit a 
fine fabric without good needles. 
“Torringtons” is another name for 


good needles! 


Scott & Williams’ Automatic Rib Under- 
wear Machine knits these fine underwear 
fabrics, 20-cuttuck-and-plain and 18-cut 


plain... with Torrington needles! 
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A History of Standard Knitting Machines-- 
Helpful Hints on Standard Fixing 


EDITOR COTTON : 

As an ardent reader of COTTON permit me to state 
that I am very grateful for the timely tips and helpful 
suggestions which appear in every issue. I am espe- 
cially interested in the “KNITTING KINKS” department 
and would like to say “Thank you, boys’, to you and 
those who contribute to this department so gener- 
ously. Hoping to join in with your other contribu- 
tors, I submit herewith for your approval the first 
of a series of articles pertaining to the general care 
and adjustment of Standard knitting machines. I 
have chosen to call these articles Helpful Hints for 


Standard Fixers. A general description of parts 
will be given for the benefit of fixers’ helpers, or 
those not familiar with Standard machines. The 


plain Standard H will be taken up first and the parts 
names and numbers as shown in the Standard cata- 
log will be used for reference wherever possible. 

First, I will submit briefly some interesting facts 
about the history of the Standard machine which it 
has been my good fortune to obtain. While we turn 
the calendar back to the year 1892 we will make a 
hurried trip to Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. Here 
we find a Mr. Harry A. Houseman employed by the 
firm of Sprowles and Houseman, a general jobbing 
shop, owned by Mr. Houseman’s father and Mr. C. 
B. M. Sprowles. Mr. Harry A. Houseman had been 
interested in hosiery knitting machines for some 
time, and in 1892 through his efforts the firm of 
Sprowles and Houseman placed the first Model A 
Standard knitting machine on the market. 

This machine was considered to be the only fully 
automatic machine in existence at that time. Other 
machines of the so-called three-quarters, seven- 
eighths and fifteen-sixteenths automatic types were 
in use, the various classifications were governed by 
the number of hand operations required to run them. 
It is not my pleasure to know exactly how long Mr. 
Houseman labored to build his first machine, but it 
is safe to assume that he burned the midnight oil 


Editor’s Note—This first article in a series discussing 
the Standard knitting machines is presented in line with 
a program of discussing, from a practical standpoint, the 
leading circular knitting machines and their operation. 
There is appearing alternately with this Standard ma- 
terial a current series on the Scott & Williams machines 
and their parts; several installments have already ap- 
peared. A series of five similar articles on the Banner 
split-foot appeared recently. 


Practical Discussions by Cotton's 
Readers on Various Knitting Subjects 
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many a night, worked hard and diligently to accom- 
plish that which he set out to do. Little did he real- 
ize at the time that he had laid a firm foundation 
for a successful, fast-growing organization. 

The Model A Standard was so well received that 
the firm of Sprowles and Houseman found them- 
selves unable to build machines fast enough to take 
care of the ever-increasing demand. Consequently, 
arrangements were made with Trump Brothers Ma- 
chine Co. of Wilmington, Del., to build Standard ma- 
chines. Trump Brothers were well equipped to do 
this work, being builders of the well known Nye & 
Tredick rib machine; in addition to this they haa 
also built a few semi-automatic Branson machines, 
other light machinery and machine tools. With the 
burden of supervising the building of machines now 
off of his hands, Mr. Houseman began immediately 
to improve the Model A and in 1896 the Model B 
made its appearance. Then followed C, D and E. 
The latter three consisted of a lace attachment, a 
three finger and five finger striping attachment 
which were applied to the Model B. The nimble mind 
and fighting spirit of this remarkable man were still 
at work; in 1904 he placed the Model F on the mar- 
ket, followed by the Model G in 1913. Each model 
marked a distinct advance in both design and pro- 
duction possibilities over the one which preceded 
it. All were unlike any other hosiery knitters in 
construction and appearance, due mainly to the 
unique principle of needle manipulation during the 
heel and toe knitting which was employed in place 
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of the conventional up and down picks. During this 
cperation the needles were not elevated to an in- 
active level by switch cams and picks but were suc- 
cessively rocked by needle levers, one of which was 
associated with each needle so that the needle butts 
were sunk into a deep slot out of the path of the 
knitting cams. 

The Model F proved to be a good seller, more of 
this model being built than any other. The machine 
would run at high speed, much faster than any other 
machine on the market, and turn out excellent goods. 
It was sturdily built, making possible a low mainte- 
nance cost and it did not require a master mind to 
keep it adjusted, due to its simple design and con- 
struction. Many mills had these machines in large 
numbers, humming along, turning out thousands of 
dozens. Some are perhaps still in use. 

Truth is truly stranger than fiction, for all the 
inventing and designing necessary for each model 
and attachment was done solely by Mr. Harry A. 
Houseman. To say that he was a real inventor and 
a mechanical genius is putting it mildly; his work 
speaks for itself. Those who understand some of 
the ups and downs of knitting machine building can 
readily visualize how much this man really accom- 
plished. Hunting and fishing were Mr. Houseman’s 
chief hobbies. When the gunning season rolled 
around he would tramp off to Northern Maine and 
Canada to hunt bull moose, deer, elk and other big 
game. Numerous mounted heads of these massive 
animals adorned the walls of his office and home. 
Mr. Houseman was president of the Standard Ma- 
chine Co. during the greater part of its existence, 
succeeding Mr. C. B. M. Sprowles. He was called 
to eternal rest in 1916. He was generous and kind, 
a true friend to all who knew him and devoted to his 
family. 

During his latter years, Mr. Houseman was as- 
sisted in developing Standard machines by his eldest 
son, Harold E. Houseman. Until 1924 Standard ma- 
chines were developed and sold by the Standard Ma- 
chine Co. which was located in Philadelphia, the 
machines being built by Trump Brothers Machine 
Co. In that year a merger was effected and subse- 
quently all selling, developing and manufacturing 
has been done by the Standard-Trump Brothers 
Machine Co. 

After his father’s death, Harold E. Houseman 
was given charge of developing and designing. Un- 
der his personal supervision and guidance, a new 
machine, the well known Standard Model H, made 
its appearance in 1919. Some of the fundamental 
principles of the Standard F were incorporated in 
this new model and many new and radically differ- 
ent mechanical features were added. Like other ma- 
chines it was a revolving cylinder type employing up 
and down picks for heel and toe knitting; it would 
have been impractical to revolve the needle levers 
used on earlier models. Numerous attachments were 
added to the Standard H, such as two-feed, mesh, 
reverse plaiting, three and six color horizontal strip- 
ing attachments and others. All of these devices 
and attachments were developed by H. E. Houseman. 
A man-sized job put over in a big way is an inade- 
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quate way of describing what he accomplished. 

The next machine to appear on the market bear- 
ing the name Standard was the well known Model L. 
This machine is a stationary cylinder type capable 
of handling as many as 200 yarns to form elaborate 
embroidery patterns. In developing the Standard L 
model, H. E. Houseman was assisted by his brother, 
Wilbur L. Houseman, and Stanley R. Shelmire. The 
Standard-Trump Brothers Machine Co. was acquired 
by Scott & Williams, Inc., in January 1930, and in 
due time the now well known Standard 80-W was 
placed on the market. This machine is of the re- 
volving cylinder type like the Model H and capable 
of handling up to 80 embroidery yarns. It has many 
outstanding features made possible by the combined 
facilities of Scott & Williams and Standard-Trump 
Brothers Machine Co. and was developed by H. E. 
Houseman, W. L. Houseman and Stanley R. Shelmire. 
H. E. Houseman is still in charge of the Standard ex- 
perimental department with his former assistants. 
W. L. Houseman is also connected with the selling 
end. The Standard 80-W is without a doubt one of 
the most modern, up-to-the-minute fancy half-hose 
machines. A few years ago a well known hosiery 
man, seeing a Model H for the first time, was heard 
to remark, “It’s a nice little machine, but no room 
has been left for attachments.” If that gentleman 
will now look at a Model H and a Model 80-W stand- 
ing side by side, he will have to admit that he was 
very much wrong. 

In presenting Helpful Hints for Standard Fixers 
I do not intend nor claim to be able to offer any form 
of cure-all, sure-shot remedies for overcoming the 
various troubles which the average fixer encounters 
in his daily work. It is my intention and desire to 
pass on to the reader only such ideas and suggestions 
which from past experience and daily contact with 
other Standard fixers have proven to be practical 
and helpful. 


Importance of Proper Oiling 


Before we begin with the plate discussions I 
would call attention to the complete oiling instruc- 
tions found on page 1 of the catalog. These were 
given not only to help prolong the life of the ma- 
chine as a whole but also to make it operate efficient- 
ly. Knitting machines do not require any special 
blend of oil, but they do require different kinds of 
oil. By that I mean lighter or heavier grades, ac- 
cording to the amount of friction or wear and tear 
involved. Lighter grades of oil, preferably of a 
type that will stay put, should be used on needles 
and sinkers and in places where there is a possibili- 
ty of the oil getting onto the knitted fabric. Such 
oils should also be of such a nature that they will 
wash out readily in the dyebath and they must have 
good lubricating qualities. For main shaft bearings, 
gears, pinions, etc., heavier grades of oil will give 
best results. Excessive slobbering of oil will do 
more harm than good. Using the proper amount of 
oil and doing a thorough job regularly will give re- 
sults. One of the most common faults with the per- 
son who is supposed to be doing the oiling is putting 
it off to a more convenient time later in the day 
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when he “ain’t so busy”. He may be a victim of poor 
training or perhaps he does not realize that oiling 
machines is really fixing machines, fixing them so 
they run good or run rotten. Some years ago I heard 
an old fixer give an apprentice boy some good advice 
about oiling machines. After he had thoroughly ex- 
plained where, when and how the oiling should be 
done he handed the boy his oil cans and said, “You 
have an opportunity to oil your way to a better job, 
or oil your way out of here. It’s up to you.” 

In the second installment of this series, which will 
appear in an early number, we will take up in a prac- 
tical way the parts shown on Plate 1 in the Standard 
machine catalog, and discuss them and their care and 
operation. 

MARTIN A. SHAW. 


Answers to Seaming Questions 


Figures on best speed, production and percentage 
of re-seamers on full-fashioned work , . 


EDIROR COTTON: 

I am replying to the questions of “(CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 6298” who asked (1) What is the best speed to 
run a Union Special seamer for production and good 
work on full-fashioned hosiery; (2) What production 
is possible on seaming full-fashioned hosiery inside 
out; and (3) How many courses off of a perfect match 
at heels, narrowing, bottom of welt, and picot in welt, 
are inspectors permitted to pass without re-seaming? 

(1) The best speed to run a Union Special seam- 
er for production and good work on full-fashioned 
hosiery is a speed best suited to the operative. We 
would advise a speed of not lower than 2,600 r.p.m., 
and not above 3,000 r.p.m. All seamers are, or should 
be, equipped with cone driving pulleys so that a 
speed most suited to the individual operator can be 
reasonably obtained. Feeding the machine beyond 
a reasonable limit serves only to wear out the ma- 
chine and hinder the operative in both quality and 
quantity of production. 

(2) Seaming full-fashioned hosiery inside out 
is a rather difficult operation for an operator trained 
in the regular way. Then too, a machine set up for 
regular back seaming is not suited for inside-out 
work. Where inside-out work is to be done, the 
seamer should be equipped with special guide blocks 
and uncurling devices to facilitate the operation of 
inside-out seaming. After reasonable experience 
and a properly equipped machine, practically the 
same production may be expected as from the regular 
procedure. 

(3) We know of no specific standard of mis- 
match of high spliced heel points, narrowings, bot- 
tom of welt, etc., permitted to pass without re-seam- 
ing. We would certainly say that the standard which 
the inquirer has set for himself—that is, three cours- 
es off at the heel or bottom of the welt, and narrow- 
ing off more than the distance between two nar- 
rowings, and the picot in the welt not meeting—is 
all the tolerance and more, too, than could be ai- 
lowed for satisfactory quality. This subject has 
been so generally and thoroughly discussed in pre- 
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vious issues of COTTON that we feel there is no need 
for much further to be said on the subject. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that much 
of the trouble in mis-matching on back seams is 
traceable back to the knitting machine, and too much 
attention cannot be paid to the items of good sel- 
vages and uniform knitting on both sides of the pat- 
tern. It is a very difficult job for a back seamer 
to do good work on a pattern with poor selvages or 
one that is knit loose on one side and tight on the 
other. 

The correct adjustment of the seaming machine 
is also an important item. Careful attention should 
be paid to the tension adjustments, feed cup and 
guide adjustments, and positive action of the feed 
cup should be maintained at all times. 

“CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6298” also asked what produc- 
tion might be expected on seaming seamless hosiery 
on Union Special and Merrow machines. The pro- 
duction of mock seaming seamless hosiery on either 
the Union Special or Merrow machine depends on 
the type of stocking and the class of work being done. 

On some classes of seamless goods the mock seam 
extends from the back of the heel to the welt. On 
other types, all of the way through the entire length 
of the stocking down to the bottom of the sole. Nat- 
urally, the latter type is more difficult to do. Dif- 
ferent mills have different systems for guiding their 
back seaming on seamless hosiery. Some use a sink- 
er mark, others a special. needle, and some use the 
solid type of seaming board and some the scissor 
type. With 


We prefer the solid type, swing board. 
a machine of this type properly adjusted and on av- 
erage styles we would say that the production should 
run anywhere from eight to ten dozens per hour. 
CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6299. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

This replies to the question of “CONTRIBUTOR No. 
6298” with reference to production, etc., on seaming 
machines. 

1. The recommended speed for Union Spec‘al 

seaming machines on full-fashioned seaming is 2,750 
r.p.m. We ran ours at 2,800 r.p.m., until the middle 
of last year, at which time we installed automatic 
oiling pumps. Since then we have run them at 3000 
stitches per minute, and have seen no ill effects. A 
lot depends on the age and condition of the machines, 
clutches, etc. I would not advise anyone to run them 
over 2,800, unless they have the oilers and also a 
good man in charge. 
2. On seaming full-fashioned hosiery we con- 
sider five dozen per hour a good production. Our 
seamers average slightly under that, but a good seam- 
er can do slightly better when everything is right as 
to selvages, fabric, etc. This is on 4-thread work, 
6-thread welt, 7-thread heel splicer, with 15 stitches 
per inch. I believe our best seamers should run more 
than they do at the speed of our machines, and am 
interested in hearing what other mills are getting. 
However, we are very particular in our work and in- 
sist on it being matched and of the highest type, 
which slows us down some. 

3. We hold our seamers to two courses differ- 
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FIND REAL ADVANTAGES 


in CONTROL MANUFACTURED 


Fabric knitters and weavers find that Dixie 
durene has strength for a variety of uses because 
it is spun of long stapled cotton, then control- 
mercerized and air dried. There is no brittleness 
or unwieldiness about Dixie durene. 

They find that Dixie durene is available in all 
standard counts, in single or ply, on cops, in 
skeins, on tubes or cones. It comes to them 
either natural, dyed, gassed or bleached depend- 
ing on their particular needs. 

The nearest representative, listed below, will 
gladly work with you to secure the exact counts, 
finishes and put ups you need; or a letter to the 
main office will bring you any information you 








may need. 
pix iviieé 
mo DIXIE DURENE...A PRODUCT OF CONTROLLED MANUFACTURE 
Cameron & Pfingst, 308 Chestnut Perkins & Boland, Inc., 99 Chauncy Dalglish & Company, Insurance Bldg., 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Street, Boston, Mass. Utica, N. Y. 
Cameron & Pfingst, American Casualty Mr. J. V. Calhoun, 6357 West 65th M Alfr ane 7 nau , 
Building, Reading, Pa. Street, Los Angeles, Calif. r. Alfred G. Symonds, Dixie Merceriz- 
ing Company, 225 Broadway, Room 
Mr. Fred W. Frank, 318 West Adams Mr. Fred Lemmond, O'Henry Hotel, 1224, New York, N. Y. 
Street, Chicago, Ill. Greensboro, N. C. 


ies P ‘ F Dixie Mercerizing Company, Export 
Acme Sales Co., 913 Johnston Building, Los Fabricantes Unidos, Inc., 226 Dept., 225 Broadway, Room 1224, 
Charlotte, N. C. Broadway, New York, N. Y. New York, N. Y. 
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ence at the heel; one at the bottom of the welt; none 
at the picot or stripe (by this I mean it must be 
stitch for stitch); the difference of the space be- 
tween narrowings at that point. Our reseamers av- 
erage about 11% per cent. I should say that the in- 
quirer is doing better than an average job, as given 
in his letter in the March issue of COTTON, judging by 
many of the hose I have seen recently. 

With reference to seamless seaming, our work is 
all done on Union Specials. On 260-needle rayon la- 
dies’, our average production is 69 dozens in eight 
hours, while on 260-needle 7-thread silk it is 60 doz- 
ens. It seems it should be more and we believe it will 
be soon. I am interested in others’ figures on this, too. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6301. 


Analyzing the Time Required to Produce 
a Set of Full-Fashioned Hosiery 


Also, figures on estimated production of a knitter 
in eight hours 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I am replying to “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6301”, who re- 
cently asked in “KNITTING KINKS” what should be 
produced in eight hours on 24-section Reading leg- 
gers, 60 courses per minute, on a 4-thread stocking 
with 1,448 courses to the looper lines and heel tabs, 
two white stripes in welt, three picots, 35 narrow- 
ings in leg (8 below welts, 27 at calf) and 4 nar- 
rowings in heel tab. He also wanted to compare 
what is considered to be average t'me for yarn 
changes, welt turning, etc., in producing a set. 

It would seem to me that he has asked several 
important questions, all of which might be most sat- 
isfactorily answered by himself. 

But, analyzing his question on the basis of the 
information given, we will first consider the fact 
that he has 24-section machines. It is a self evident 
fact that in a certain cycle of operation time the 
machine will produce one dozen pairs of patterns. 
It would certainly be easy mathematical procedure 
to consider 60 minutes per hour for eight hours per 
day to determine the greatest possible number of 
minutes in the day to be utilized. Then by multiply- 
ing 24 patterns by 1,448 courses, plus the 38 courses 
lost through the picot and narrowing operations. 
and dividing this product into the first product and 
determine one hundred per cent production without 
considering necessary operative time. Any experi- 
enced manufacturer will know immediately that such 
procedure is fallacious and impractical as 100 per 
cent machine time cannot be utilized in the pro- 
duction of full-fashioned hosiery. 

Therefore, it remains to determine what portion 
of the machine t'me must be utilized in making the 
necessary operative moves. This can best be deter- 
mined by a time study of the different necessary 
operations. Our observation has been that a skilled 
knitter can change his set, that is, press off a fin- 
ished set and start on a new set, in three to four 
minutes time, and that welt turning requires four 
to eight minutes time. Generally speaking, we would 
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say that around 45 or 50 per cent of the theoretical 
time of the machine is necessarily lost through op- 
erations by the operator. In other words we would 
say that the total cycle of time in producing a stock- 
ing of 1,448 courses with the machine operating 60 
courses per minute should be around 45. minutes 
time, and about half of this time allowed for idle- 
ness of the machine and necessary changes by the 
operator. On this basis an operator should produce, 
in a practical way, ten or eleven dozen patterns in 
eight hours time. 

As the contributor himself has aptly stated, the 
foregoing only resolves itself into the total time of 
producing a set which after all is the only practical 
method. It does not necessarily carry that a knit- 
ter that can change his set in three minutes or turn 
welts in four minutes is either the best knitter or the 
best standard to adopt in time study to arrive at the 
total operation cycle. However, such speed would in- 
dicate that a knitter was at least skilled in these par- 
ticular operations and has his needles and welt bar 
points in good condition. But this does not neces- 
sarily mean that the same skill carries all the way 
through. One knitter might be skilled in such op- 
erations and at the same time not be skilled in many 
of the other necessary operations and might not be 
the attentive and desirable knitter from the stand- 
point of quality production and general maintenance 
of the machine as another knitter who might require 
appreciably greater time in such operations as chang- 
ing set, turning welts, etc. So we would suggest 
that the inquirer answer his own questions by ap- 
plying a reasonable amount of theory and a lot of 
practical common sense. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6303. 


Oil Versus Soap for Degumming 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I wish to give you my opinion in reference to the 
question submitted to you by “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6088”, 
in which he asks whether or not a discussion could 
be had in reference to the single and two-bath meth- 
od as well as using soap or oil for de-gumming ho- 
siery. 

In our mill at the present we deal with nothing 
but the laces, meshes and chiffons in women’s work, 
and of course our experience has not been in the 
last few years with any of the heavy or service 
weights in hosiery, nor heavy cotton tops, however, 
we have had experience with this line some years 
back. 

In considering the dyeing proposition, it is nec- 
essary to view it from two separate and distinct 
angles; the quality desired and the price that it 
cost. In dyeing up a low-priced stocking with a 
cotton top and a heavy re-inforced foot and a small 
silk boot, it might be more economical to run that in 
an oil, as there is no doubt about the oil being the 
cheaper to use. On the other hand, when making 
quality merchandise in laces, meshes and other light 
chiffons, it is a much better policy to employ the use 
of soap. 

We have always found olive oil soap to give us 
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a de-gumming action that results in soft and fluffy 
suds. A soap lubricates the fiber and this of course 
is because of this sudding nature of the bath, al- 
lowing the goods to move more freely, which natur- 
ally does away with friction and allows for better 
penetration. Our experience with oil has been that 
it is a cheaper process and leaves a more rag-like 
feel. Soap, you know, shrinks; oil does not have 
this effect, so in using soap you have to use a special 
finish to bring the stocking back, which, of course, 
is another added expense. 


Now, in reference to the one-bath method and the 
two-bath method, there is a lot to be said on both 
sides. We use the one-bath method because our hose 
boil out very quickly and we are able to get them 
out of the kettle more rapidly than we would if we 
used the two-bath method. However, this can be said 
about the two-bath method: It might be a better 
proposition on heavier work, and particularly if you 
could boil out the night preceding the dyeing in 
wooden kettles. This method has been used suc- 
cessfully by a number of dyehouses, boiling out in 
large wooden kettles the night preceding the dyeing, 
so that in the morning the merchandise is ready to 
be put in the dye kettles, and the additions made. 
For lace, mesh, and chiffon, the single bath method 
is so much quicker it gets the goods through without 
overworking, which after all is quite an essential 
point in handling light weight merchandise. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6100. 


Some Practices in a Rib Knitting Department 


EDITOR COTTON: 


In this article I should like to outline for the read- 
ers of COTTON some of the practices in force in our 
rib knitting department. I trust that among the sev- 
eral items I shall cover there may be some that will 
appeal to each of your readers who operate this type 
of equipment. 

We do not have humidifiers in our knitting room 
to take care of changing weather, and as a result our 
yarns become damp whenever it rains, resulting in the 
knitters running tight. 

On our rib knitters, such as Wildman and Brinton 
machines, we would always have cut-outs during damp 
spells, and then these cut-outs would disappear as soon 
as the atmosphere dried again. We noticed certain 
machines persisted in making cut-outs regardless of 
our effort to remedy the trouble, until we discovered 
that this damp weather had affected our rope take-ups 
on these certain machines, causing them to shrink up 
due to the dampness, resulting in the take-ups com- 
ing up too high on their upward swing and hitting the 
underneath of the frame of the machine causing the 
fabric to pull hard on the needles, resulting in the cut- 
outs. 


Remarks on Handling Yarn. 


Amusing as it may seem, it had taken us some 
time to discover this trouble, so we adjusted these rope 
take-ups to allow for this shrinkage during the change 
in weather. 
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Keeping extra cones of yarn on each ribber will 
increase the production by making it unnecessary for 
the knitter to run to the bins for yarn when the ma- 
chine runs out. We have our yarn man take care to 
see that he handles these yarns properly so that strip- 
ping from the cones is not necessary when the opera- 
tor replaces the empty cones on the machines. The 
rib machines run out of yarn several times a day and 
this care is worth while. We have wire baskets, about 
34 inches high and 14 inches square, which hold these 
empty cones. The baskets are small enough so that 
they are arranged between the machines in a position 
convenient for the operator. These baskets are emp- 
tied by the yarn man at intervals during the week. 


Cleaning Machines. 


These ribbers are cleaned with an air hose, outlets 
for which are conveniently arranged among the ma- 
chines. This air hose, when not in use, is kept rolled 
up on a roller. The cleaning is done about 10 o’clock 
every morning and the operator takes care not to 
splatter oil on the yarns on the machine. Once during 
the afternoon the operator uses a cleaning rag, wiping 
off any surplus oil that may have collected. 


Inspection of Work. 


The operator on these ribbers inspects the work 
from each machine at least every 15 minutes. This in- 
spection consists of pulling the fabric out of the work 
pan, spreading the fabric outward to look for tuck 
stitches on both back and front on beth sides of the 
fabric; then inspecting the loose course and welt, and 
pulling out four ribs already made for casual inspec- 
tion to see if any holes were cut in these ribs. The 
fabric is then put back in the work pan and the op- 
erator proceeds to the next machine. The operator be- 
comes very proficient in this inspection and can note 
the slightest imperfection. This constant inspection 
is necessary due to the fact that rib fabric is made 
continuously. As the operator walks down the aisles, 
she feels the fabric on each machine for broken nee- 
dles, which often occur. 

As our inspection is kept to a high standard of 
quality the following defects are charged back to the 
operator. 

1, holes; 2, drop stitches; 3, large imperfect 
stitches; 4, more than two small tuck stitches; 5, 
rough needle marks; 6, splicing missing; 7, wrong 
yarn; 8, too light or too heavy yarn; 9, yarn variations 
when evident; 10, loose rib very evident; 11, tight rib 
very evident; 12, ribs knit too large or long; 13, ribs 
knit too short; 14, imperfect or tight welts; 15, part 
or no loose course; 16, tight loose course which makes 
topping difficult; 17, short transfer trimming; 18, im- 
perfect plaiting; and 19, imperfect needle spacing or 
drop stitch ribs. 


Measurement of Ribs. 


We measure these ribs with a flexible steel rule, 
three feet in length. Every morning the machinists 
measure the fabric from each machine by pulling it 
from the work pan and measuring from the loose 
course to the top of the welt of the rib. The ribs are 
not stretched during this measurement, the flexible 
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rule being allowed to sag with the fabric. We allow 
14-inch over the required length of the rib, but never 
under. We take these measurements every day in or- 
der to keep our lengths as uniform as possible. 


Taking Up the Work. 


One hour before quitting time the operators take 
up the work from the machines. This is done by cut- 
ting the last rib below the take-up of the machine, and 


MACH. N° 


STYLE 


CUTTER 


DOZEN 





ric. 1 


pulling out the work by hand and tying it in a bundle, 
ready to be cut by the rib cutter. A canvas basket is 
used by the operator to put this work in as she goes 
down the aisle. This work is tagged by having a tag 
as shown in Fig. 1, showing the machine number, 
style, size, operator’s number, ete. 


Marking Needles. 


Sometimes a ribber will make a tuck stitch or a 
streak in the rib which is difficult to locate on the ma- 
chine. To trace this defect down, we use a green 
chalk. By marking the head of the cylinder needle 
about where we believe the defect is and also marking 
the wall of the cylinder where the cylinder needle was 
marked, as the fabric comes down below the take-up 
this green mark will show on the fabric in relation to 
the defect and it can be traced to the exact needle in 
the cylinder or dial. 


Brush for Opening Latches. 


We have found very convenient a small round 
brush such as is used on Scott & Williams knitting 


p—, 
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machines for opening the latches in working down the 
fabric of a ribber when making a pick-up. 

This brush is used for opening the latches of the 
dial needles as the fabric is being worked down by 
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hand, by the fixer. Mounting this brush on a handle 
makes it easier to use. See Fig. 2. 


Hook for Cylinder Needles. 


Cylinder needles on some ribbers are difficult to 
change, due to the small opening and the compactness 
of the parts on some models of these machines. The 
spring bands around the cylinder at the point of tak- 
ing out the cylinder needle must be pulled out to get 
the needle out of the cylinder. A convenient means of 
doing this is a spring puller which is illustrated in 





PULL FORWARD ; 
————_— | 





PULLER« 


Fig. 3. This puller can be made out of almost any 
kind of wire, preferably about 3/16-inch, the end flat- 
tened and the handle bent as shown. To use this pull- 
er, the flattened end is inserted underneath the springs 
and pulled forward, allowing the cylinder needle to be 
taken out easily. The same method is used in insert- 
ing the needle back in the machine. 








Screw Driver. 


We recently made a screw driver with a shank 26 
inches in length. The purpose of this screw driver is 
to fasten down machines to the floor as they are 
changed around from place to place. Although this 
kink may not be of much value, it is handy to the fixer 
in his work and is appreciated here at our mill. 


Needle Boxes. 


As our rib department uses a large variety of ma- 
chines in various gauges it requires a variety of cyl- 
inder and dial needles to fill the machines. Because 
of this large number of needles, we constructed a cab- 
inet to hold the different styles and sizes. As shown 





by the illustration this cabinet has compartments with 
a flange on each for pulling it from the cabinet when 
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needed. There is also a card fastened to each box 
designating the kind of needle in each box. The nee- 
dle wanted can be spotted immediately and we have 
found this to be a very convenient method. See Fig. 4. 


Bags for Gray Goods. 


A considerable amount of our gray knit goods, es- 
pecially ribs, are shipped from one plant to another 
in large heavy canvas bags. These bags will hold 75 
dozen and are sealed when shipped. 

As a means of holding these bags while they are 
being filled we made a pipe bracket. See Fig. 5. This 











bracket is made of 2-inch piping, and is 45 inches 
high, 25 inches wide, and 42 inches long, which are 
the dimensions of the bags. 

These bags have a series of small holes around the 
edeg of the opening by which they are held to the 
bracket while they are being filled. 

The hooks used on the bracket for holding these 
bags are made out of 14-inch rod, and are bent around 
the piping to form a hook, and also they slide easily 
on the piping. The reason for this is that when hook- 
ing the bag to the bracket the hooks can be moved 
where wanted to line up with the holes in the bag. 
We have about five of these hooks on each piping, 
making a total of 20 on all four sides. 

After these bags are filled, the bag is released from 
the hooks and a long 14-inch rod about 8 inches in 
length is run through these holes around the top of 
the bag and a metal lock is fastened through a slot 
at one end of this rod. 


Keeping Waste Down. 


Rib operators can keep waste down by: 

1. Making regular inspections on machines at 
least every 15 minutes. 

2. Keeping extra cones of yarn on hand so that 
they can be replaced with the one about to run out. 

3. On machines making plaited work, watch the 
cone which does not run through the stop motion. 

4. In walking down the aisle, make it a habit to 
feel the work on the machine as it comes down, in 
search of broken needles. 

5. Do not put yarn on any machine before first 
looking at it to see that it is the right kind of yarn to 
use on that machine. 

6. Keep on the job. 
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Correct Band Wire Lengths for Ribbers. 


Kind Diameter Band Length 
Wildman 3 inches 834 inches 
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Left- and Right-Hand Looping on 
Seamless Hosiery 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I note with interest a request from one of your 
contributors for a discussion of the advantages and 
disadvantages of right and left-handed looping. We 
have not paid a great deal of attention to this fact 
in the past simply because there seemed to be little 
difference in the results secured by the respective 
operators. However, since: seeing the request we 
have checked up carefully on the different operators 
and will submit our findings for the contributor’s 
consideration. 

We manufacture seamless goods only and have 
70 loopers using Wright steady dial machines. Twen- 
ty of our operators are right-handed loopers, the 
balance left-handed. In checking up on the pro- 
duction of both classes we find them equal in total 
dozens looped and number of imperfects made by 
the operator. The percentage of fast loopers to the 
total in each class is also equally divided. 

The reason that we have more left-handed loop- 
ers than right-handed loopers is that the instructor 
who taught looping was left-handed, that is, she 
looped left-handed. We also find that several other 
mills in this community have more left-handed loop- 
ers than right-handed loopers. 

Among all of our left-handed loopers we have 
three who are naturally left-handed, that is, they 
write and do other things left-handed. The bal- 
ance are right-handed in every respect, and all of 
our right-handed loopers are also naturally right- 
handed. We have several right-handed loopers who 
were taught by a left-handed instructor, who, after 
being questioned, stated that they couldn’t get the 
hang of it the other way. This and other facts 
would seem to indicate that the average person 
seems to be able to learn left-handed looping easier 
than right-handed looping. 

This may be due to the fact that a left-handed 
looper has the dial coming toward her while she 
works, whereas the right-handed looper follows the 
rotating motion of the dial. The actual difference 
between a right-handed and a left-handed looper 
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75 YEARS OF SEWING PROGRESS 


75 years of effort in producing the world’s-finest sewing ma- 
chines has been no light burden. It has required the utmost 
in ingenuity, foresight and the will to go onward from every 
member of the Willcox & Gibbs organization. The recognition 
our efforts have received in the past is our inspiration to carry 
on to even greater achievements in the future. That we will do 
so is our anniversary pledge to the needle arts. 
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is that the left-handed looper starts putting the 
goods on her machine at the left-hand corner of the 
sock facing her machine, keeps her left hand above 
the dial, and works toward the right; the right-hand- 
ed operator works in just the opposite way. 

Two things are difficult in looping, they are: 
getting started properly and turning corners cor- 
rectly, the latter being the more difficult to learn. 
The left-handed looper has an advantage in getting 
the work started on her machine, not because she 
is left-handed. but due to the manner in which the 
circular machine makes the loose course or looping 
line. 

Fig. I shows a loose course made by a knitting 
machine not properly adjusted, the loose course is 
missing from C to B, and the goods will be hard to 
loop at this point. Fig. If shows a loose course all 
of the way around and lapped on a few needles as 








it should be. When a knitting machine makes a 
loose course as shown in Fig. II, the right-handed 
looper has an equal chance with the left-handed 
looper, as far as getting the goods started on her 
machine is concerned. If, however, the knitting ma- 
chine gets out of adjustment and makes a loose 
course aS shown in Fig. I, as they frequently do, 
then the right-handed looper has a difficult task 
in getting started as she begins to loop between C 
and B without a loose course. The left-handed loop- 
er begins to loop at A where the loose course can 
always be seen even if it happens to be short as 
shown in Fig. I. 

Once the sock is started properly it is not diffi- 
cult for a good operator to follow a given course 
clear across and turn the corners correctly. In nine 
cases out of ten when a knitting goes wrong in the 
loose course it will be as shown in Fig. 1 and that 
is why we feel that the left-handed looper has a 
slight advantage over a right-handed looper in loop- 
ing seamless goods. 

The writer has also had considerable experience 
with full-fashioned loopers and does not recall any 
particular advantage of a right-handed or a left- 
handed looper. The main factor in connection with 
looping, as we see it, is that it is all wrony to teach 
a naturally right-handed person to loop left-handed, 
or vice versa, for in either case it will first be neces- 
sary to break them of being right or left-handed as 
the case may be and then teach them how to loop 
which really makes it doubly hard. 

After all, it takes two hands to loop just as much 
as it does to play a piano or pound a typewriter, 
both hands doing an equal share, and much being 
left to the personal opinion and the handiness of 
the individual operator. CONTRIBUTOR No. 6285. 
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THE KNIT GOODS MARKETS . . 





HERE are questions incident to the production and mar- 
§ goes of hosiery other than that of surplus stocks that 

remain to be disposed of before the desired equilibrium 
or an approach to it will have been established. There are 
problems other than those of the manufacturers as a body 
that are expected to be solved, or partially so, before there 
can be established a measure of confidence among pro 
ducers and their trade, to the end that all interests may 
know approximately their position in the sun as manu 
facturers. 

This was brought out in an incidental way on March 1t 
at a meeting of the Full-Fashioned Hosiery Association, 
Inc., having an office at 1422 Walnut street, Philadelphia, 
in charge of Charles Lehmuth, the secretary. The presi- 
dent of this organization is William Meyer, who is presi- 
dent of the National Association of Hosiery Manufacturers 
and the chief executive also of the Apex Hosiery Co. snd 
the Schuylkill Valley Mill, Spring City, Pa., a direct-to 
retailer manufacturer of full-fashioned stockings. 


Meeting of eastern knitters— 

The meeting had a report from a survey as to the high 
and low average seale of wages in the full-fashioned indus- 
try. The purpose of the survey was to arrive at a 
for a possible change in the minimum wage provided in the 
hosiery code. The returns were referred to a committee 
to formulate recommendations concerning the proposed 
change. The committee consists of J. C. J. Strahan, Stra- 
han & Co., Philadelphia; Stanton D. Sanson, Ajax Hosiery 
Mills, Phoenixville, Pa., and J. Lloyd Keller, the Chalfont 
(Pa.) Hosiery Mills. 

The matter of a charge to full-fashioned knitters for 
needles, a subject of perpetual controversy between mannu- 
facturers and employees, was disposed of by the adoption 
of a resolution that the knitters be charged 50 per cent of 
the cost of the needles to mills. Some manufacturers are 
said to have been making no charge, Some granting allow- 
ances and some granting none. 

William H. Gosch, of the Nolde & Horst Co., chairman 
of a special committee on fair trade practices, considering 
more particularly standard sales conditions, told the as- 
sembled manufacturers it was expected the committee's 
report would be approved shortly. 

Five field representatives are to visit manufacturers in 
five zones simultaneously in the move for strict enforce- 
ment of the code, some violations having been reported, it 
was stated by Managing Director Constantine of the Nation- 
al Association of Hosiery Manufacturers. Enforcement is 
to be started very soon. 

The manufacturers are waiting to hear from the Na- 
tional Recovery Administrators on the proposed cost manual 
for the industry, prepared by Ernst & Ernst, Philadelphia 
accountants. 

The outstanding event of the meeting, at which 70 mills 
were represented out of a membership of 95, was an address 
by Arno P. Mowitz, attorney for the association, who spoke 
against the Wagner Bill. Attorney Mowitz characterized 
it as an attempt at socializing industry; said it was unfair 
in the matter of rights and privileges, in that what is de- 
manded for organized labor is denied to employers. He 
urged employers to study the bill intelligently and line up 
against its enactment. The association previously had tele- 
graphed its protest against passage of the bill to the Chem- 
ber of Commerce of tke United States, the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers and the National Association of 
Hosiery Manufacturers. 

All the while that manufacturers have been having meei- 
ings for discussion of codes, changes, and trade conditions, 
in the hope of solving the problem as to how to halt the 
downward course of prices, small dealers have been as 
busily engaged in establishing shops and offering goods at 
increasingly low prices. For example, a small shop opened 
recently offers at 69 cents a pair an apparently very good 


pasis 


stocking, and apologizes to shoppers that “this price must 
be obtained under the NRA.” But, it is announced by the 
shop, irregulars are sold for 49 cents, seconds for 39 and 
a free mending service is at the disposal of customers. 


Short leg stockings in demand— 


Hosiery shops report an unfilled demand for short leg 
stockings for short women, who are calling especially for a 
26 inch length. Some of the shops state that manufacturers 
are not inclined, under existing market conditions, to make 
a 26 inch stocking, except on order. The shops feel tha: 
this length should be earried at all times, as well as 2S 
and 31 inch lengths. 

Speaking of changes in hosiery styles, it would appear 
from the experiences of some of the more successful manu- 
facturers of full-fashioned numbers, that 48-gauge equip- 
ment, although of comparatively recent initial installation. 
is in increasingly declining favor due to popularity of 45 
vauge as a price proposition and 51-gauge as a proven satis 
factory stocking in the chiffon group. 

Going back to the balmy days when 42-gauge represented 
a very popular type, it was found that production was 
hardly sufficient for taking care of increasing demand. 
The next step was 45-gauge and, for a time, this was re- 
garded in high favor, but little difference 
in fineness and cost of production, 48-gauge seemed a logical 
type of machine for producing sheer hosiery. Eventuzlly 
it developed that, for practical purposes, un attractive sheer 
stocking could be produced on a 45-gauge machine. The 
extreme in fine gauge and sheer fabric was coming off of 
o1l- and 54-gauge machines, u few mills having 57- and 60 
gauge as two-thread very came to be desired for 
state occasions. The 48-gauge machine thus was left m a 
sort of in-between position, if we accept the views of seme 
manufacturers who have not been 100 per cent satisfied with 
their sales during periods of keen competition. Nevertheless, 
it is a good type of stocking tu talk about and is prized ly 
retailers—when obtainable at radically sacrificial prices 
for special sales. 

Current exploitations by leading large 
refer to gauge, finding other descriptive terms perhaps more 
alluring. The prices for some recent promotion sales have 
been so low as to cause wonderment among even some of 
the older and more seasoned buyers for the retail trade. 

One of the three distinctively women’s specialty shops in 
Philadelphia a very short time ago made a feature of 
sheer chiffon and medium service stockings, the former in 
“fine gauge, sheer, and clear, with double picot top and 
French heels,” at 59 cents a pair. “How can it be done?’ 
asked an old time buyer, of whom it was asked in turn. 
“Why is it done?’ when the better 42-gauge stockings of 
four-thread silk are costing us $5.25 a dozen minimum—and 
this is less than actual value—and 45-gauge commands 25 
to 50 cents more per dozen. At these prices to the dealer 
stockings conforming to the description in the advertise- 
ment of the specialty shop offering fine gauge, clear, and 
sheer for 59 cents may be assumed to cost the dealer stil! 


because of so 


sheer 


retailers seldcin 


more. 
Sears, Roebuck, and Company recently exploited a clear, 
fine gauge, sheer chiffon at 5S cents as a one day “thriller”. 
This stocking also was described as permanently duii high 
twist silk, full-fashioned, first quality, and knitted to ecor- 
rect measurements, instead of being boarded to size. Ob- 
servers of offerings in March promotion sales note that 2 
special price ranged from 59 cents to 79 cents. 
Apparently hosiery was being over-produced following 
the shift from a 24-hour week to a 40-hour week, and there 
was a speeding up just prior to the 24-hour week becoming 
effective. It is a question whether the situation is one 
of over-production or under-consumption, some interests 
accepting the latter proposal and attribute it to a curtail- 
ment in apparel, by the consuming element, in view of 
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Solving the Problem of 
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A major worry in every plant— 
irregular hosiery sizing—is now 
eliminated. 
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Wide and narrow heels, another difficulty in perfect hosiery produc- 


tion, is also overcome by the amazing technique of the Ammon machine. 
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increasing prices for food stuffs. Accepting either proposal, 
the fact remains that the market was oversupplied, making 
comparison with effective demand, in anticipation of a 
proposed 10 per cent reduction in hours and a 10 per cent 
increase in the hourly rate of pay. 

Until around the middle of March, it appeared a com- 
mon complaint that the retail trade was not making norma! 
preparations for the Easter trade. Easter falling unusua!ly 
early was approached with timidity by dealers in holiday 
finery. Some market observers incline to the belief that 
the better outlook relates to sports goods, rather than to 
staples, by reason of the fact that with the shorter hours, 
there will necessarily be more time for outdoor recreation. 


March marketing developments— 


During the greater part of March some of the larger 
mills selling to jobbers and the more important retailing 
establishments were operating with two shifts, as were 
many of the smaller mills in the Philadelphia and Reading 
territory. Reports of a trustworthy character from south- 
ern manufacturers were to the effect that most of the 
full-fashioned mills producing standard types of goods were 
busily engaged and, in instances, buying in the gray. Manu- 
facturers of women’s and men’s seamless in the southern 
field who were encountered on the occasion of their visits 
to the New York and Philadelphia markets spoke as though 
very enthusiastic over their volume of spring business, and 
there was much regret that it seemed probable the work 
time would be reduced to, at the most, 36 hours a week. 
This probably would make little difference in prices but 
for the fact that the wage scale would, presumably, be 
increased by 10 per cent. 

The tabulation of reports of 336 identical manufacturers 
of hosiery by the Department of Commerce makes it ap- 
parent that the hosiery industry entered upon 1934 in a 
very much stronger position than it presented at the begin- 
ning or ending of 1933. This conclusion is reached from a 
study of production, orders booked, net shipments, and un- 
filled orders. A dark spot in the compilation is represented 
in the report as to cancellation in December of last year, 
amounting to 204.529 dozen pairs. This is mellowed, how- 
ever, by a decline to 96,385 dozen in January of this year. 

A gain of 10 per cent in production of all classes in 
January over December is not surprising, in view of the 
fact that during part of December and part of January the 
industry was working on a 24-hour basis and, therefore, 
operating at high speed before and after the 24-hour period, 
for more than making up what apparently was lost in tne 
reduction of hours. Nor is it surprising that the 1934 pro- 
duction in January was 12 per cent less than that of the 
corresponding month of 1933. Outstanding on the favorable 
side of the statisties.is the showing that unfilled orders in 
January last were 44.65 per cent greater than in December, 
and also 51 .per cent more than in January of last year. 
Comparing January of this year with January and Decem- 
ber of last year, there were noteworthy increases in orders 
booked and in net shipments. 


Women's cotton full-fashioned increasing— 


One of the outstanding showings is that in January, 
1934 there were knitted 10,000 dozens of women’s full- 
fashioned cotton hosiery, including mercerized, whereas in 
the corresponding month of 193838, the production of cotton 
full-fashioned was less than 700 dozens. It is interesting 
to note in this connection that in January of this year there 
was a slight decline in the production of women’s silk full- 
fashioned hosiery from the corresponding month of 1933. 
Output of women’s cotton seamless hosiery in January iast 
appears to have been less than in January, 1933, while 
in ladies’ silk seamless there was an increase in January 
over the corresponding month of last year and a rather 
sharp decline in the output of women’s rayon. 

A broadening interest in cotton underwear was manifest 
in March while the markets for numbers of textile lines 
appeared to be halting, during a disturbance in economic 
conditions, a weakening in wool values, declining prices for 
worsted and woolen yarns, and a none too stable situation 
in cotton yarns. Fali and winter weights of women’s cotton 
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presents a new 
patented 
yarn package 





AMERICAN 


ENKA 







OUTSIDE WRAP 





INSIDE WRAP 
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NKA has evolved a new bundle wrapping 


which saves time, increases efficiency and 
absolutely prevents damage to the skeins of yarn. 

No strings are used. No knife, scissors or cut- 
ting implements are necessary. No more dam- 
aged or cut yarn. Just pull the outside flap and 
off comes the primary wrapping. Then pull the 
four flaps inside and the skeins are open, ready 
to use. The bundle is stronger than if tied with 
twine and every fold and joint is sealed to keep 
the yarn clean. 

All Enka skeins have this patented put-up. You 
actually save money by using Enka yarn. Mill 
men who have tried the Enka Sealmatic Bundle 
are highly enthusiastic. Run a test on Enka and 


see for yourself. 


American Enka 
Corporation 


271 Church Street, New York - Enka, N.C. 
Providence, R. I. 
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underwear were in especially good call for a time, as re- 
ported by up-state Pennsylvania mills, where it seemed a 
better reflex of demand attributable to a desire on the part 
of jobbers and large retailers to make commitments for 
fall in advance of any reduction in code work hours and 
increases in prices was presented. 


The underwear markets in March— 


Women’s cottons were selling for spot and future deliv- 
eries, and manufacturers of the better types of garments 
were having not only a fair number of orders but a weil 
defined indication of plenty of work for employees during 
the spring and summer. Cottons had been making inroads 
on sales of several underwear items of rayon construction, 
and seem this year to have lost none of the ground report- 
ed by department stores as having been gained last year. 
The better situation in women’s cottons is indicated in the 
Department of Commerce tabulation of reports from identi- 
cal manufacturers for November and December, no report 
for 1934 being available to the middle of last month. 

To get the more cheerful picture it is necessary to make 
comparisons on light weights, the December output of wom- 
en’s union suits of six pounds and being given as 
116,847 dozens, or almost 20 per cent over November. This 
production has been having a fairly active market, which 
is viewed as encouraging for a good volume of business in 
women’s fall and winter weights of cotton underwear. In 
light weight cottons for children the December gain over 
November as reported by identical mills was 250 per cent. 
Men’s lightweights, under nine pounds, show an increase 
of around 12,000 dozens, to 109,548 dozens for December. 


less 


Production of men’s heavy weight cotton underwear in 
the closing months of last yeur was comparatively light, 
December falling back of November in dozens by more than 
32 per cent. Light output at that time seems an explana- 
tion for demand in the first quarter of 1934, one mill after 
another in the major class withdrawing prices while stiil 
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a considerable element of the jobbing trade was in the mar- 
ket offering business. It was believed in some circles tnai 
the National Recovery Administration’s retusal to approve 
a regulation of new equipment installation* may have had 
some bearing on the tighter situation prevailing in March. 
In any event, prices were easily maintained, and were not 
materially influenced by a momentary wobbly market in 
cotton yarns. 

A flurry in men’s heavies seems imminent when jobbers 
come to place duplicate business. While manufacturers 
found it expedient to either shut down on offerings or in 
crease their prices, buyers for the jobbing trade showed no 
sign of alarm over a possible tight situation later, and 
adapted contracting to the stage of retailer interest, mak- 
ing commitments on a conservative basis. In the event 
that trade indices last month shall prove to have been 
not exaggerated, there should be considerable late busi- 
ness in heavyweight underwear, and meanwhile a_ saris- 
factory market for light weight all year round numbers. 

There has been some confusion over prices for men’s 
shorts, attributable to excess production on the probable 
theory that at the prices quoted all that were being pro- 
duced would be absorbed. Offerings of three sets of shirts 
and shorts on a basis of two dollars for the six garments 
were by no Means uncommon until dealers in sections 
where the volume of transient business usually runs heavy, 
knocked off enough profit to enable man to acquire the 
three sets for 25 to 27 cents per garment. This was one 
division of summer weight underwear for men in which 
the pace set for fall business was not maintained. 

A fairly active market for bathing suits for the 19384 
outdoor season was disturbed last month by a threatened 
strike for a 35-hour week, union recognition and $60 a 
week for mechanics, this term embracing machine opera- 
tives. Other schedules demanded in a formal notice of an 
intention to walk out unless differences could be harmon 
ized, ranged from $25 to $40 a week. 
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Whether a minority element of the operatives respond 
to a strike call or continue at work, the damage to the 
market was felt in a holding up of orders, while jobbers 
with order acceptances were asking for rush delivery. Man- 
ufacturers seemed less concerned than the jobbers, few 
treating the strike warning seriously, and numbers declar- 
ing that to hold out for $60 a week would result in a 
closing of plants, on the ground most jobbers would refuse 
to cover in advance for their summer requirements if prices 
were moved higher. 

Probably the more important factor in the momentary 
slowing down on orders was an easing in prices for worsted 
yarns, for which Philadelphia is a large consumer, in the 
knitting trades. Two leading spinners in the Philadelphia 
sector were among the first to offer yarns at a reduction 
of five to 10 cents a pound after reports became general 
that wool values had weakened following the action of the 
War Department in cancelling bids for 947,000 blankets 
for the army for which almost 5,000,000 pounds of wool 
would be required. Cancellation of the bids followed the 
date when they were opened by the Philadelphia quarter- 
master, by four days. The leaving of so much wool to be 
disposed of civilian uses at the dawn of the shearing sea- 
son obviously staggered the wool and woolen and worsted 
yarn trades, a reflex of which was jobber withdrawal from 
the goods markets, for the time, as usually happens at tlie 
commencement of a decline in values. 

Manufacturers contemplating a 10 per cent 
in work time to 36 hours per week and a 10 per cent in- 
crease in the wage rate per hour stated that suits intended 
to reach the consuming public at slightly less than $3 apiece 
would be advanced in retail prices by one dollar. This may 
have been an exaggeration, and may so prove in the event 
worsted yarns do fall to a price level predicted by some in 
the trade. Spinners carried very heavy weights of weav- 
ing and knitting yarns over from the 1933 low price period, 
during which, it transpires, numbers of Knitting mills laid 
by enough yarn to meet their requirements until a few 


reduction 


weeks. 

Sweaters had been coming along in fairly good fashion. 
Trading in this division need not suffer to any extent in 
the event of a decline in yarns, as mills have been shipping 
out their production as fast as orders were filled. Large 
distributors in national territory state there has been good 
distribution of sweaters in the South, and that demands 
still continues. Mixtures of cotton and rayon are being 
used more extensively in sweaters this season than in any 
recent year, some so-called worsted or woolen yarn contain- 
ing less than 20 per cent of wool. There are enough un- 
filled orders for sweaters in manufacturers’ files to keep 
plants well engaged through May, assuming that the yarn 
market will speedily recover its balance and the strike 


threats disappear. 


Old-Timer Short Shots 


We have had depressions before, and my experience 
has been that they have always developed some out- 
standing overseers and superintendents. What have 
you been able to do with yourself during the present 
depression? Have you done something which, when 
times get better, will make your employer realize that 
you were a valuable man when he needed a valuable 


man? 
¥* * * 

Neither Labor nor Capital can prosper permanent- 
ly unless the just rights of both are conserved. This 
is being realized, more and more, by both Capital and 
Labor—Labor as it reads more textile magazines, more 
daily papers and becomes better educated and Capital 
as it goes through more depressions, causing a realiza- 
tion of the real needs of Labor and the value of co- 
operation. 
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--Give Stockings that 
“Extra Smartness_ 


You too can add real "sales appeal’’ to your 
fabric by using the following: 


"Brosco" Silk Finish 
Finishing Compound S. P. 


"Brosco" Scroop Oil 


Used in the proper combination, these 
"Brosco" Finishes give any desired degree of 
Low Lustre, Water and Spot-Proofing, Soft- 
ness and Elasticity. Only "one bath" is re- 
quired; and the finishes being actually ‘fixed 
on the fibres,"’ they withstand repeated wash- 
ings. 
"Brosco" Finishes eliminate all guess work for 
the manufacturer. . . 
Send for samples and details—or have one of 
our practical men call. 
We cordially invite you to visit our RK 
Booths Nos. 187 and 188 at the Knitting 
Arts Exposition in Philadelphia. 


*Brasco Produc! 
ROS. 


SCHOLLER BR2 


MFGRS.0f TEXTILE SOAPS,SOFTENERS,SULPHONATED OILS = SPECIALTIES 
AMBER and WESTMORELAND STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA 


and in ST, CATHARINES, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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REVIEW OF THE YARN MARKET 





Philadelphia, March 21, 1934. 

OTTON yarns have been undergoing a see-sawing 

in matter of price and by the middle of March 

appeared not to be in quite so strong a position 
as, at times, earlier in the year. Fluctuations in raw 
cotton undoubtedly had less influence on the prices 
of yarns than uncertainty as to economic conditions 
in the near future. In other words, the question of 
increasing or diminishing employment and shorter 
hours with increased pay per hour played a con- 
spicuous part in the ups and downs in demand 
which, after all, go further toward regulating prices 
than forecasts by economists. 

It has been demonstrated that yarn consumers 
are little inclined to give heed to prospects of short- 
er work weeks and presumably increasing prices, 
as indicated by a general disposition to buy only for 
known requirements. This conforms to statements 
by some very close observers, who point to the fact 
that during the mid-March period there was evidence 
of considerable slowing down in interest, even in 
knitting yarns, although some of the underwear mills 
were reporting a substantial volume of business in 
women’s and children’s Fall weights, men’s heavies 
having been pretty well contracted for by the begin- 
ning of March. 

Prices developed unsteadiness with intimations 
of labor disturbance in some of the major industries 
which are large consumers of cotton and maintain 
enormous pay rolls. Quotations declined by one or 
more cents per pound in the carded group between 
the 10th and the 15th of March. This was particu- 
larly brought out in a mark down to 31 cents for 
two-ply warps and 28% cents for single carded on 
cones. 

Notwithstanding the attitude of manufacturers 
in doing so little ‘buying for anticipation, the Phila- 
delphia yarn trade looks for some fairly brisk busi- 
ness during the Spring, but have raised the question 
“Why not find new uses for cotton instead of de- 
stroying.a part of the crop, since it is possible that 
the manufacturing and consuming public will some- 
time rue the day that every third’ row was plowed 
under?” 

As a matter of fact, it can be claimed that the 
consumption of cotton this year to the end of the 
first quarter will be greater because of sustained 
relatively high prices for wool. For example, a line 
of cotton sweaters is selling to distributors at the 
price of last year’s worsted sweaters. There has 
been more mixture of wool and cotton than in some 
years, cotton being used even in bathing suits to a 
greater extent than ordinarily for meeting the ideas 
of dealers who buy for price and don’t care what 
happens to the consumer. 

As in recent months, knitting yarns have been 
in better movement than weaving numbers, and new 
business was in fairly good volume until near the 
middle of March. Shipments against old contracts 
for knitting yarns have continued in good volumes, 


while weaving numbers show little, if any, improve- 
ment. Even carpet yarns have been slow, despite 
increased cost of carpet wools which, of the better 
types have, this year, entered more largely than 
usual in the manufacture of men’s and women’s 
woolens. However, the Philadelphia yarn trade finds 
that spinners have materially reduced their stocks 
although, presumably, approaching a shorter week, 
and are not adding to their reserves for taking care 
of the business that may be offered by buyers who 
fail to take into consideration a possibility of in- 
creasing prices. 

Manufacturers bidding on contracts for Govern- 
ment and CWA supplies sought to induce the yarn 
trade to quote subject to a ten days’ option. It is 
understood that few, if any, yielded to such a re- 
quest at the dawn of what was regarded a rising 
market. 

Combed yarns have been in feeble demand and, 
latterly, prices appeared to be softening, with 30s 
singles quoted around 42 cents—subject to a shad- 
ing—and 38s around 47 cents and 48 cents. Mercer- 
izing interests agree that it was very difficult to 
speak definitely as to prices, while quoting on the 
basis of 73 cents to 75 cents for mercerized two-ply 
combed peeler. 


Philadelphia prices published March 22, follow: 
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NEUTRALITE. We 
DETERGENT 


TEXTILE 
DEPURATOR 4 


Results That Save Wiscrey 


| —Shortens the boil-off period, saving power 

* and labor. 

2 —Increases the factor of safety of the fab- 
* fic by a low and controlled pH value 

3 —Insures thorough penetration of dyes and 
* the leveling of shades. 

4 —Reduces re-dyes and seconds to the abso- 
* Jute minimum. 










Such results are certain and sure with 


DEPURATOR XX 


for Cotton 


NEUTRALITE XX 


for Silk and Wool 


NEUTRALITE XB 


Cut the corners off your production costs and secure a 
much better quality in your goods with these perfected 
products. Full information sent gladly on request. 


DETERGENT PropucTs CORPORATION 


P. O. Box (725, 307 Peachtree Bidg. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


ASK US also about DIRTKILLER 
COMPOUND for easy, quick, ! 
floor cleaning—no soap, no abra- { 
sives—cleans right down to the \ 
bare wood. 
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AVONDALE MILLS 


Sylacauga, Ala. 


Sycamore, Ala. —_ 


OFFER THE ADVANTAGES OF 
LARGE FACILITIES — QUICK SERVICE 


THEY CAN READILY SUPPLY 
ANY TWIST, PLY, OR PUT-UP IN 
CARDED OR DOUBLE CARDED 
YARNS FOR KNITTING, WEAV- 
ING OR INSULATING IN ALL 
NUMBERS FROM 3’s TO 40’s. 


Selling Agents: 


WaTERMAN, CurRRIER & Co. 
INCORPORATED 


BOSTON CHARLOTTE 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 
READING 
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| SPECIFY 


Leurel 
PRODUCTS 


BLEACHING 
DYEING 
F'NISHING 


For 


COTTON 


Laurel Brand Kier Oils and compounds assist in 





producing better whites by removing cottor 
woxes, oil stains, and foreign particles from the 
goods. Preparations for wetting out and pene- 
trating, assisting in bleaching and dyeing. 
Softeners, gums and prepored products for fin- 


shing of cotton piece goods. 


lourel products wil! help you secure better proc- 


essing results. Each one has been developed 
to fit the process and the fiber. Let our Labora- 


tory assist c r Our prohlems 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc. 


H. BERTOLET & SONS 
2600 TIOGA STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Worehouse Stocks at: Paterson, N J, Chattanooga, Tenn, Charlotte, N. C 








Ihe basic censtruction 
Dominion paper boxes 
the folding or set-up type—bespeaks 
a character and comeliness that can 
come only through long experience 
and sincere effort to give all box 


users the most tor their money. 
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Write for samples, prices. 


OLD DOMINION BOX CO., Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 


Winston-Salem, WN. C. 
Burlington, N. C 


OLD DOMINION 


_ PAPER BOXES 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Asheboro, WN. C. 
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LYKOPON 


THE STANDARD HYDROSULPHITE 


ROHM & HAAS COMPANY, INC. 


222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 





100% PRODUCTION assured/ 
TRY “Victor Mill Starch” e a thin- 
boiling, highly penetrative starch 
that carries the weight into the 


clothe ask for— Vi (} TO R 


MILL STARCH 
“The Weaver’s Friend” 


Distributed By 
DANIEL H. WALLACE ““cexr" GREENVILLE, S. C. 


C. B. ILER, GREENVILLE, S. C. F. M. WALLACE, COLUMBUS, GA. 
L. J. CASTILE, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO. COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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UNIVERSAL 
STANDARD RING TRAVELERS 


BEST MEET THE SPECIFIC REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR SPINNING AND TWISTING 


THE BOWEN PATENTED 
BEVEL EDGE TRAVELER 
VERTICAL OFFSET 
TRAVELER 


FOR 
EVEN SPINNING AND 
TWISTING 
VERTICAL NE-BOW 
TRAVELER 
FOR 
SILK, RAYON AND FINE 
WORSTED YARNS. A 
TRAVELER THAT WILL 
NOT UNTHREAD. ESPE- 
CIALLY DESIGNED FOR 
LUBRICATING .RINGS. 





Write For Samples And Particulars. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
AMOS M. BOWEN 
Pres. and Treas. 
Southern Sales Representatives 


Wm. P. Vaughan, Greenville, S. C. 
Oliver B. Land, Athens, Georgia 
Torrence L. Maynard, Belmont, N. C. 


“A TRAVELER FOR EVERY FIBRE”’ 


TO 11 
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1 barrel of Go-Gant replaces 


3 barrels of Sizing Compound 





efficient as well 


ERE is the most 
as economical and convenient siz- 


ing assistant that will 
cleaner looms and higher quality 
rics. 
Being 100% pure, with no water or in- 
ert vehicles, it goes further—1 barrel of 
Caro-Gant together with small 
amount of tallow will replace 3 barrels 
of sizing compound. Here is the most 
uniform mixture of an adhesive colloid 
easily and quickly secured. 

The surprising effect- 

iveness of Caro-Gant 

will be demonstrated to 

you without obligating 

you in any way. Write 
THE H A RT 
PRODUCTS CORP. 

1440 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 
N. Y¥. 


assure you 


fab- 
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BOSSON & LANE, INC. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
Established Jan. 1, 1895 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 
High Grade Castor Oil Products 
Sulphonated-Saponified 


Soluble Oil Para Soap Oil 
Turkey Red Oil Castor Soap Oil 
Soluble Pine Oil B & L Bleaching Oil 
PENTRALYN, 


a superior assistant for Beam, Spool, Bobbin 
and Package Dyeing. 


Bleach Softener CSO, Finishing 
Sizings and Softeners 


VICTROLYN, 


the economical assistant in warp sizing. Pene- 
trating, Lubricating and wholly efficient. 


B & L Bleachers’ Bluings 
and Violet Tints 


GOOD MONEY VALUES 
-FREEDOM FROM WORRY 


lf You Have A 
Problem With Pine Oils 
=We Can Solve It 


% 


COTTON 












The Kali Co. are the original pioneers of 
Pine Oil Products. Our Research Depart- 
ment through its long experience in our 
laboratory tests and through tests we have 
made in a practical way in textile plants all 
over the country is at your service. 


Use KALI KIER OIL in both the kier and 
in boiling out. It has been outstandingly 
successful for 18 years. Also popular for 
the is KALPIKIER. Our 
KALPINOL is an ideal sulphonated Pine Oil 
for penetration and leveling of shades. 


same purpose 


Use our KALPJSCOUR for wool scouring 
and fulling, and our ART SILK BOIL-OFF 
OIL for boiling off rayon. 
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O, Manufacturing 
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Now there’s MORE to do... 
and LESS time to do it! 


@ COTTON fibre conditioning . . . assisting 


normal moisture retention... unchanging in 





climatic variations. 


@ The BRETON MINEROL PROCESS softens 
natural fibre coatings ... makes them pliant... 


lessens kinkiness. 


@ MINEROL treatment produces better runs 
in Carding, Drawing and Spinning operations. 
It brings favorable reactions in Dyeing, 


Bleaching and Mercerizing. 


RAW COTTON Gm 
LUBRICATION by che Ques 
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PATENTED 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for CONDITIONING COTTON 
17 BATTERY PLACE - NEW YORK 


EXTRA VALU 


for yur HOSIERY and UNDERWEAR-- 


... without 
extra cost! 


Want your product to step 
ahead of the pack? IMPROVE 
THE FINISH of your hosiery 
and underwear. 

Use ONYX processing and fin- 
ishing compounds throughout 
for boiling off, dyeing, dulling 
and finishing. Get clearer, 
more evenly-dyed shades—rich- 
er appearance — firmer feel 
any degree of dullness—effect- 
ive spot-proofing. You'll find 
operating costs diminish, trou- 
bles disappear, production in- 








creases. 

HOSIERY UNDERWEAR 
Tetrakierol Velvosheen 
Solvent Degum Chamosheen 
Dullatone Oleo Glyceryl 
Capola Gum Sulphate 
Spotproof Finish Stearo Glyceryl 
Ceresinol Sulphate 


e Booth No. 341. 





ONYX 
Oil & Chemical Co. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


40 PROCESSING 
FINISHING 
COMPOUNDS: 





Specialists on LABORATORY 


CONTROLLED 






Finishing Materials 
Midw. Rep. MAHER COLOR | 
& CHEM. CO., Inc., Chicago 











STARCHES 
Why 


TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS 
CONTINUE TO USE... 


THIN BOILING STARCHES 
Eagle One Star 
Foxhead Eagle Two Star 
Eagle Three Star 
Eagle Four Star 








THICK BOILING STARCHES 
Globe Pearl Buffalo 
C. P. Special Famous N. 


Hawkeye Peerless 


DEXTRINS 
White Dark Canary 


Canary British Gum 





VW ARP sizing as well as printing, 
dyeing and finishing processes offer 





many problems in the use of starches, 
dextrins and gums. The selection of the 
proper products is of great importance. 
Listed above are products available for 
the purposes and conditions of exacting 
textile manufacturers. 

These starches, dextrins and gums are 
manufactured by carefully controlled 
and standardized methods. Purity and 
uniformity are guaranteed. Economy 
and efficiency are attested by the con- 
stantly increasing number of users who 








are getting satisfactory results. 


IMPORTANT 


Our research department will be glad to furnish 
additional information regarding the types and 
uses of these and other products as applied to the 
special needs of the Textile Industry. Write to — 





CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 


17 Battery Place IR New York City 
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| The American 
| Business Paper 


NE of the vital reasons for the tremendous commercial develop- 
() ment in the United States is the American business press. The 
American business man, manufacturer, wholesaler or retailer, is pre- 
sented each month with a veritable encyclopedia of information in 
his chosen field. To the schools of America, and the daily press, as 
instruments of democratic education must be added our business 


press with its specialized service. 5 





Consider these features of well-conducted 
| business papers, and their influence on the 
development of business technique 


eS Pa ae Ni EWS which, in the business paper, means the presen- 
tation of all angles of controversial matters; the rapid dissemination 
of information about new or improved products; the spread of 
knowledge concerning shifts in personnel of an industry; so important 
to all concerned; the exhaustive studies of conditions and trends 
which show in what directions industry is moving; the co-relation of 
specific developments in an industry with general movements in busi- 
ness; the technical information which, in any one issue of a competent 
business paper, might amount to as much as an individual could hope 
to gather in a lifetime; and over and above all this detailed material 
is the editorial comment, sifting, comparing, commenting, searching 
out the basic elements, organizing the mass of news and information 
into compact, usable generalizations. 


The American Business Paper is one of the evidences of America’s 
willingness to learn. Like its widespread system of democratic edu- 
cation, the Business Paper serves an industry’s need for impartial in- 
formation, placing at each reader’s command the same accumulation 


of data, for such use as he may make of it. 
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ROOM | 
t 
The AT A TIME 


Right Way to 








BOBBIN: BAR’ 


The new, wide Stripper Blade—one of the CLEAN a Mi : LL! 


8 important improvements in the latest Type 
K Bobbin Stripper—eliminates scratching of 





It’s a waste of time to try to mop a mill clean. . or 
to try to clean it with hand scrubbers. Even if they 


bobbin barrels by stripper blade points. were clean enough (and they are not) such methods 
A more accurate Plunger Assembly pre- are too slow. 

- Leti fb i i aie edition Modernize your mill cleaning methods . . just as 

vents sputting of barrels under any condition. you have modernized weaving and spinning meth- 
These and 6 other new features make ods. Among the eight different Finnell machines 


: - there is the right one for your need. 
> fastest < ient method of - reites acme) , 
this the fastest and most efficient me ‘ Whether it is this giant two-in-one Finnell .. or 


cleaning bobbins. one of the smaller models . . you can be sure a 
Finnell will help you lessen soilage and spoilage . 


7 rs and thus aid in increasing quality at lower cost. , 
L —€ WHEW TYPE K COTTE. Stri Dper Demonstration free! A Finnell representative will 


gladly show you, without cost, how the Finnell will 


Send for descriptive bulletins save you time and money. Particulars by mail if 

you prefer. Write or wire FINNELL SYSTEM, 

THE TERRELL MACHINE CO., INC. == ini0.'1304 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. Canadian 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA Distributor : Dustbane 


Mr. LuTHER PILLING, Danielson, Connecticut, Representative for : 2 Products, Ltd., 207 
N. Y., N. J., Pa., New England States, and Canada. : Sparks Street, Otta- 
wa, Ontario. 


ONE OF 8 
FINNELL MODELS 


This remarkable ma- 
chine scrubs the floor 
and also picks up the 
water in the same op- 
eration. Floor is dry 
almost immediately. 
Reduces likelihood of 
tracking, slipping. 













Geo. Tuomas & Co., Ltp., Manchester, England, European Agents 
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ele)! 
PICK 


COUNTERS 


Designed and built 
for strenuous i ow 
Textile Service —— 








Productimeter 


PropuctiMeTER LOOM PICK Pe ash Aw 
COUNTERS perform so satisfactorily be- loom Pick 
cause they are designed specifically for Counter 
the requirements of Textile production 
-. accurate, practical, strong, reliable... 
assuring long, trouble-free service. 


Write for FREE BOOKLET: "The Pick 
Method of Weaver Wage Payment." 


DURANT MFG. CO. 


1922 N. Buffum Street 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Prod Pe oe 





FINNELL 


EST. 1906 


Established 


[|| THE SPEEDOMETEDS OF INDUSTRY |] 1879 _ ELECTRIC FLOOR SCRUBBER~—POLISHER 


———————— 
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SHOWS AWAY se 


FANS ke 


Give you the great- 
est dollar value in 
fan equipment for 
cooling, exhausting, 


blowing or any kind 





of ventilation. 


Investigate for yourself. 


Write today for more data. 


Sa | PROPELLAIR, INC. 
ABBOTT MACHINE CO | SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


WILTON, N.FAA. 





HURLEY JOHNSON CORP. | s Nothing like 
25 WALKER ST., NEW YORK ; : cnn . cmrarrpeepermpen ons 
SOLE AMERICAN AGENTS FOR 
JAMES KENYON & SON, LTD. 
BURY, LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND 
Celebrated 
LAPPINGS and BLANKETS 
for PRINTING MACHINES 
CLEARER, ROLLER and 
SLASHER CLOTHS. 





aiistiniineiaiaiiiaiiictaiaitiii = for Roller Covering 
or. bes anforizing use s : 
KENYON’S ENDLESS WOOLEN BLANKETS R. NEUMANN & CO. 


Pays Twice Its Cost Believe It or Not 


A Loper contract contains the guarantee EOE ¥ 

that its service will pay you at least twice = CE Our prices have 

the amount it costs you. sg 

Let us wy you references that prove we : : been reduced. 
accomplish even more than we guarantee. is < 

Fully 25% of All Cotton Tertile Spindles in f | Get our new prices. 


the U. S. are operated on the Loper System. : ¢ 
Atlanta Brush Co. 
Ralph E. Loper Co. @ 


fi R Atlanta, Ga. 
INDU TRIAL ENGINEER 7 | cy 
pecialists in Textile ost Methods Over 2! Years. s 3 


_ FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S.C. 


Manufacturers--Designers---Repairers 


INDUSTRIAL BRUSHES 





WE DO OUR ParT 
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and Reeds Has Been 
Earned Through 


Excellence 















REEDS HARNESS 
Cotton-Duck Cotton Mail Eye 
All Metal Selvages 
Slasher-Combs-Striking e Special Twist Cable 3 


HEDDLES @ FRAMES e PARTS 


* 
New Design Positive Clamp Hooks 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MANUFACTURING CO. 
P.O. Box 1375 ATLANTA, GEORGIA ~— Main 0517-8 





f 
Satisfactory Service Since 1919. yi For Service, Write or Call Us. 


AN UP-TO-DATE 
PRINTING PLANT 


equipped with modern machinery and a 

staff of competent workmen, solicits, thru 

this publication, a trial order on your 

printing needs. 

We have built a reputation that is known Cotton Card Grinders. 

over the entire South by our special at- 

tention to the minutest detail. Woolen and Worsted 
Card Grinders. 

We are more than ready to answer any . 

question that relates to your printing Napper Roll Grinders. 

problems. Calender Roll Grinders. 
Shear Grinders. 





Write us and let us quote you 


on anything from a postal card B. S. ROY & SON CO. 
to a full bound book. Established 1868 
Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 
The A. J. Showalter Co. RQ ia 2 wae. 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS : G R I N ID | N G 
a () ante 
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y “Property Protection Pays” 
.... say Textile Leaders 


Proof of that statement lies in the fact that | 
Textile leaders have installed hundreds of thou- 
sands of square feet of Fence in the past six 
months. And the preference such shrewd buy- 
ers have shown Stewart Iron & Chain Link 
Wire Fence is further proof that Stewart struct- 
ural advantages have successfully withstood the 
careful scrutiny with which those buyers suc- 
ceed. Sales and erection service everywhere. 
Let us quote on your requirements. 


The STEWART IRON WORKS CO.) Inc. 


210 Stewart Block — Cincinnati, Ohio 
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BO detail of Stewart KER PES 
Oval Back | Beam 
Fence post with inte- 


gral {one Piece} ex- 
tension arm. 
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EARLY half the 1600 rooms at the 

William Penn Hotel have now been re- 
duced to $3.00 and $3.50. ANEW DEAL 
for everybody! The same excellent serv- 








ice, the same luxurious appointments at 
Pittsburgh's finest hotel. All rooms with 
bath . 









HOTEL 


WILLIAM Penn 


PITTSBURGH 


Aiso the FORT PITT HOTEL—good 
rooms trom $1.50: with bath $2.00 
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is the famous Clipper 
i quality hook which 
volume manufacture has 
produced to sell at a price 
actually 20% to 30% less than any hook 
made _ in America. Clipper equipment 
will lace your belts the modern way — 
speedily. efficiently. economically. 


CLIPPER BELT LACER CO... GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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WE SELL COMFORT 
WITH EVERY ROOM IN 
THIS HOTEL—WHILE 
OUR CONVENIENT 
LOCATION NEXT DOOR 
TO THEATRES, SHOPS 
AND BUSINESS SAVES 
YOUR VALUABLE TIME. 
HOMELIKE ATMOSPHERE 
THROUGHOUT — FIVE 7 
FAMOUS DINING ROOMS “# . 
TO TEMPT YOUR APPETITE <i 










Z yn 
2B HP orto KEITEL MOR. 


BISMARCK 
HOTEL 


ROOMS WITH RANDOLPH 
BATH $352u,p AT LA SALLE 
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Is your clothroom mechanized—or is it the one 
department of your plant that is still operated 
exactly as it was before automatic looms, high 
speed warping, long draft spinning and other 
time and money-saving devices were invented? 
If so, there is a saving of from $50 to $200 a 
week awaiting you when you install Hermas 
Automatic Brush & Shears. These machines 
are used by hundreds of leading mills all over 
the country, for all types of fabrics. 

Hermas Automatic Brush & Shears need no op- 
erator and will pay for themselves in a surpris- 


AND SHEARS 


WHICH IS YOUR CLOTHROOM? 


ingly short time through the economies they 
effect as well as the better and more uniform 
appearance of your goods. 


One of our engineers will be glad to make a 
survey of your clothroom and show you the 
exact savings you can effect through the in- 
stallation of modern Hermas equipment. This 
will not obligate you to buy. May we help you? 


FACTS FOR TECHNICAL MINDS 


Hermas machines comply with all state safety 
regulations. They are fully guarded. 





avromatic sruso HER MAS MACHINE CO. 


Warburton Ave., Susquehanna R. R., Hawthorne, N. J. 


Southern Representatives: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
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Eleventh Southern Textile Exposition 
Textile Hall, Greenville, South Carolina 
October 15 to 20 inclusive. 


Modern machinery, installations, accesso- 
ries, and supplies are required for quantity and 


The Southern Textile Expositions have been 
successful nineteen years. 


Held in Greenville, South Carolina, in Tex- 
tile Hall. Endorsed by the Southern Textile 


Association. 


Attended by manufacturers of yarn and 
cloth made from cotton, wool, silk, and rayon, 
and those who operate dyeing, bleaching, 
and finishing plants. The only all-textile show 
on a fixed biennial schedule. 


All executives, their associates, department 
heads and operatives both north and south are 
invited to attend. There will be interesting 
conventions and group meetings. Special rail- 
road rates will be available. 


quality production. 


his wares and explaining their merit. 


is half made. 


We shall be glad to give full details of the 


snow upon request. 


Address 


TEXTILE HALL, GREENVILLE, S. C. 


PT eee 
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Our show affords the 
quickest and most satisfactory method of in- 
troducing new equipment on the market, and 
at a lower cost than any other plan that could 
be adopted. Properly organized and directed 
exhibitions are the most effective means of 
advertising. The exhibitor renews old acquaint- 
ances, and gains new customers by showing 
l When 
a visitor stops to look at the exhibit and listen 
to an explanation of its advantages, the sale 

















why return 
from a trip 


Ten Years Older 


A hectic business deal that 
calls you to Atlanta need not 
wear your nerves to a frazzle 
..- need not add years to your 
brow. 

You may actually return 
home refreshed if you rest 
between “rounds” in_ the 
quiet, serene atmosphere of 
the Biltmore where we see to 
it that your sleep, meals and 
relaxation keep you in the 
“pink.” 

All rooms with outside ex- 
posure. Luxurious beds. 


Reasonable Rates: 
(No court rooms) 


Single, $3, $4, $5 
Two in a room 
$1 to $2 additional 


Room Reservations 
for how many? 


DINING ROOM: 


Breakfast, 35c, 50c, 60c, 70c. 
Luncheon, 75c, $1.00. 
Dinner, $1.00, $1.50. 


ATLANTA 


BILTMORE 


“The South’s Supreme Hotel”’ 
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Yatue 


When YOU Go To 


PHILADELPHIA 


250 oe 
14.00 Pepin 
WE HAVE THEA 
HOTEL 
PENNSYLVANIA 


BOcb G CHESTNUT Sts. PHILADELPWLA 
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The Proper Start 
For a Long Life 


The proper start in life for a V-Belt 
is on well-balanced, strong and true- 
running sheaves, with grooves uniform 
and accurately turned. 

Regardless of the make of V-Belts 
you use, you can lengthen their life by 
the use of 


GOLDENS'’ 
V-BELT 


SHEAVES 


LICENSED UNDER 
ALLIS-CHALMERS PATENT 
No. 1,662,511 


50 years experience in 
transmission equipment 
manufacture is back of 
them. Five different arm 
patterns — light, medium, 
heavy and double-heavy— 
with thousands of differ- 
ent hub patterns, enable 
us to supply the most ef- 
ficient sheave for each 
particular installation. 





Scores of leading mills 
will vouch for the superi- 
ority of Goldens’ Sheaves. 
May we send you prices? 
Drop us a line today. 


Goldens’ Foundry 


& Machine Co., 
COLUMBUS, GA. 


Give Your V-Belts 


COTTON 16! 





“IT INCREASED OUR 
TWISTER PRODUCTION 
39 PER CENT” 


Auto-lubricated Ring establishes new 


record on ply yarns 


Production gains of as high as 35°, are reported 
by cotton mills using DIAMOND FINISH Auto- 
lubricated Rings, made under the Eadie patents. 
Thread mills find it easy to step up production 
20°/, per spindle hour and get a larger package 
as well. Incidental gains are greater uniformity 
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of twist, longer life of travelers, lessened cost of 
lubricant. 


One reason for this record-establishing efficiency 
is that these rings are automatically lubricated 
ALL AROUND the circumference with an oil of 


ideal viscosity. 





We Also Manufacture 


Hangers Continuous Dyeing Machines 


WHITINSVILLE ‘"*5*- 


DIAMOND 


Raw Stock Dyeing Machines 


Pillow Blocks 
Dye Liquor Tanks 


Shaft Couplings 






Sive se ee Cloth 4, Reo men Machines SY P 7 Ni Se & SY as P=, BA z Se G Cc ae ® 
Ball Bearing Transmission Equipment ae 4 





Makers of Spinning and Twister Rings since 1873 


Ball Bearing Blower and Fan Boxes FINISH 
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BUSINESS—EMPLOY MENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 






DISPLAY RATES UNDISPLAYED 
Rates are net, payable in advance each month. No commissions Advertisements set ‘“‘Want ad” style. Positions wanted .05 
or discounts. Page is 3 columns, 10 inches deep—30 inches to word per insertion. Minimum charge $1.00 per insertion. Cash 





: : ° 
ae gg gga Rn wan 2% ast ang Pe Mg AE Pg with order. All other classifications .10 word per insertion. 


the total space used in one year. Minimum charge $2.00 per insertion. Advertisements of equip- 
ment, for sale, rent or wanted and professional cards are ac- 















Per Inch Per Inch 
ve eee ae $5.00 ie. ee 4.20 cepted at display rate only. 
: oe DLE er oo oo eR PN sod 4 Box number addresses care of COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, 
10 inches ae ee eS a : Ga., count as eight words. 









PART TIME 
SUPERINTENDENT DESIRED 


Wanted semi-retired mill superintendent 
for part time work, in Georgia yarn mill. 
Experience on colored work desirable. 
Will require few hours per day of his 
time, and mill is located in healthy, de- 
lightful community. Address Box 117, 
care COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 















J. PRESTON SWECKER 
PATENT LAWYER 


1101 Earle Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


FOR SALE 


Seventeen (17) Type H. Bahnson 
Humidifiers, one (1) Bahnson Mas- 
ter Control, approximately four hun- 
dred feet (400’) of one inch (1”) 
main piping, approximately four 
hundred feet (400’) of one and one- 
quarter inch (1%”) return piping 
together with necessary connections. 































































IDEAL MACHINE CO. 
BESSEMER CITY, N. C. 


Repairers of 


SPINDLES--FLYERS--STEEL ROLLS 


SPINNNING SPINDLE WHORLS RE-CUT 
SPINNING STANDS REAMED 
DRAWING ROLLS RE-COLLARED 


Salesman Wanted 


for Dyes, Sulphonated and Saponified Oils, 
Sizes, Softening and Finishing Material. 
Experience and following. Good position 
for the right man. State qualifications 
and Salary expected. Address Box 115, 
c/o COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


If interested, please communicate 
with Box No. 116 in care of 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 



















WANTED 


DEFAULTED 


BONDS 


MUNICIPAL — CORPORATION 
REAL ESTATE 


C. R. SKINNER 
DREXEL BLDG. PHILA., PA. 




















POSITION OPEN 


The Brooks Oil Company desire experienced boil- 
er room specialty salesmen to cover two estab- 
lished territories selling Brooks Improved Boiler 
Metal Treatment and other products. Only well 
qualified and recommended need apply. Must 
have automobile. Drawing account and high com- 
mission. Excellent opportunity for the right 
men. State full experience and references. Ad- 
dress Brooks Oil Company, Cleveland, Ohio 















“Cotton Mill 
Machinery Calculations” 


VERY Textile Man should have these 

reference books. They cover in a 
detailed and thoreugh manner all cal- 
culations necessary to be made on any 
cotton mill machinery manufactured in 
the United States and constitute one of 
the best references on the subject ob- 
tainable. The two volumes are illus- 
trated with 45 diagrams and contain 
21 reference tables. Strong, serviceable 
binding. Given in conjunction with a 
two-year subscription to COTTON. 













































SALE 


Surplus machinery, good as new, includin, 
RODNEY HUNT DYEING MACHINES, coe 
Tigers, Shears, Brushes, Presses, Embossing Ma- 
chines, Shafting, Pulleys, Belts, Power Plant 
Equipment, Splitters; in fact almost anything 
required in a Pile- Fabric Mill Collins & 
Aikman Corp., Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Paul B. Eaton 


PATENT LAWYER 


1408 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N.C. 


434 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
Former Member Examining Corps 
U. S. Patent Office 





























Your Advertisement In This Section— 


AVE you some equipment, new or second hand, which you wish to dispose of; do you desire a good man 
to fill a vacancy in your mill; do you desire a position; do you desire your business or professional 
card placed before the textile industry? i 

Then, why not try an advertisement in this section of COTTON? With its 10,000 copies per month, 
COTTON has the largest net paid circulation of any journal in the textile field. It reaches the active executives 
and managers, superintendents, heads of departments and master mechanics, the men directly in charge of the 
mill ag its various departments and the men who buy or dictate the buying of machinery, equipment and 
supplies 


Advertising in this section produces results at small cost. Note the rates at the top of this page and tell us 


what you wish to advertise 


GRANT BLDG. ATLANTA, GA. 
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will be glad to 
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submit designs 
to meet any re- 
quirement. 


Cole Tanks and 
Towers offer very 
distinctive advan- 


in both design 
workmanship. 
have been de- 
ed over 80 
of experience 
e highest state 
efficiency and hey 


perfect, unin- 
pted service in 
section of the 
ry; 


Engineer- 
epartment 


rate and 


We also specialize 
in Boilers, Kiers, 
Acid Tanks, Stand 
Pipes, Smoke Stacks, 
Chemical Vessels, 
Oil Tanks, Air Re- 
ceivers, Welded 
Pipes and Tanks, 
Monel Tanks, Ket- 
tles, Storage Bins 
and other forms of 
steel plate construc- 
tion. 


Let us quote 
you prices 
when you are 
in the market 
for tanks, tow- 
ers or other 
steel products. 


R.D.COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


NEWNAN 
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ls Your Boiler Wasting 
1 Out of Every 4 
Tons of Coal 
You Buy? 


Government tests show 
that only % ‘inch of 
scale inside a_ boiler 
wastes 25% of the fuel 
consumed by it. 

Brooks Improved Boil- 
er Metal Treatment not 
only removes every par- 
ticle of scale but per- 
manently prevents. the 
formation of new scale. 
Because neither caustics 
nor acids are used, 
Brooks Improved Boiler 
Metal Treatment will 
not pit or corrode the 
metal of the boilers or 
the pipes, thus insuring 
against costly repair 
bills. No odor or im- 
purity is imparted to the 
steam to interfere with 
processes using live 
steam. 

Brooks Improved Boil- 
er Metal Treatment has 
been the standard of 
discriminating engineers 
for forty years. 


THE BROOKS 
COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 








GEORGIA 
FABRICATORS OF STEEL AND ALLOY STEEL PLATE 
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INK-BELT Silent Chain continues to be 

the most efficient, economical, durable, 
flexible, positive drive on the market... It 
does not waste power or spoil the product 
through drive slippage... It is automatically 
lubricated (in our new TEX-TIL Oil-Leak- 
Proof Casing), and is cool running. Send 
today for Data Book 125, and Pink List 725 
of complete stock drives. 


sot 
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Link-Belt Silent Chain Drive operating in Automatic- 
Lubricating, oil-leak-proof Link-Belt TEX-TIL Casing 


Aeneinnnnnsansansantes 


4951 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Leading Manufacturers of Positive Power Transmitting Equipment 





z PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
= Atlanta - - - - 511 Haas-Howell Bldg Boston 1208-9 Statler Bldg 
= Baltimore, Md. - - 913 Lexington Bldg New York 2688 Woolworth Bldg 






Officea in Principal Cities 
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THIS 


Twenty-six years ago, Veeder-Root designed, 
built and installed the first pick counter... 
and it is still giving satisfactory performance. 
From this beginning, the parade of pick count- 
ers started. Many generations of Veeder-Root 
pick counters have followed . .. each one 
better than the last . . . for every important 


development and improvement in pick count- 


ers has been made by Veeder-Root engineers 


BUILDERS OF 





COTTON 


eedor-ROOT PICK COUNTER 


COURTING DEVICES 
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led the parade 


. . . just as Veeder-Root engineers will origi- 
nate future improvements. 

Today, more than 350,000 Veeder-Root Pick 
Counters are proving profitable investments 
on looms throughout the world. And_ the 
parade is growing. Evidence enough that it 
pays to continue to build the best. Let us show 
you the new and improved 1934 models upon 


which patents are pending. 
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COhit’ wires... (“eater Tints... 


VWnE/ 
PRINTS! 


Flowered patterns—on Weighted Silk, on Rayon. 


or Cotton, and mixtures as they come — 


But whatever the motif —“DISCOLITE”™ and 
WHITER WHITES brighten the printer’s out- 
put. Clean, clear, sharp-cut figures indicate 
~DISCOLITE” — the iron-free discharging agent. 


You’ve not experienced the equal of “DISCO. 
LITE” for free, even running and scratchless 


printing. 


«* DISCOLITE” has proven—season upon season 
— it has just what it takes to produce WHITEST 
WHITES and the Quality work that brings swift 
demand in the fabric market. 
@ Buy “DISCOLITE” in Powder 
. or in Lumps 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Chemical Manufacturers 
CARLTON HILL. YEW JERSEY 
NEW ENGLAND REPR ENTATIVE RICHARD HAWORTH > 


DISCOLITE 
ttt KRESS 


Wp: Minna 
iia 





